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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Small Town Essays 
F. J. W. 


ON INDUCEMENTS 

Last spring I graduated a certain boy from 
high school at the bottom of his class. After 
the graduation exercises | went over and con- 
gratulated his mother. She had worked hard 
to get him through. 

This boy never liked me. He rarely studied, 
and once or twice he was out of school for in- 
subordination. It was hard to get him inter- 
ested in anything except athletics in which he 
was quite adept. I suspect that he wanted to 
leave school every year when the athletic sea- 
son was over. He will not go to college. His 
mother will not try to push him any further. 

This boy had every advantage. He was a 
likeable chap, for all his faults, and I thought 
a great deal more of him than he did of me. 
He was a clean sort of fellow and incidentally 
quite a leader among the other boys of the 
school. He was not lazy. 

If he had not had someone pushing him up- 
ward, he would have had to stand on his own 
feet and to realize the opportunities before 
him. He might have graduated at the head of 
his class and now be working his way through 
the university. But a school man cannot give 
sight to the blind. The night he graduated I 
shook his hand and gave him my blessing. I 
reserved the congratulations for his mother. 
The pity of it! 

ON BIAS 

A correspondent writes in objection to a letter 
which was addressed to Senator Walsh of Mon- 
tana and later published in the Scuoot Boarp 
JouRNAL. He accuses me of bias. 

1 admit the charge freely. I suspect the 
editor of bias. Judging by Mr. Walsh’s reply 
the same may be laid against him if one is so 
minded. Likewise the gentlemen who argued 
the Towner-Sterling bill in Boston and Chicago 
were biased. 

As a matter of fact it is impossible for any 
fair-minded person to consider any measure 
thoughtfully without arriving at a bias. The 
evidence is never equally divided, in the judg- 
ment of the student. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, if a man tells you that he can 
give you an unbiased opinion, he is basing his 
opinion upon indifferegce or a lack of informa- 
tion or both. Several individuals have argued 
pro-and-con on the issue cited above. All have 
been biased and most of them honest. There 
is a distinction. 

I remember one time of hearing a man speak 
before a Chamber of Commerce on the question 
of a new school site in the western end of his 
town. He recited all the values of education to 
the public in general and to the residents of the 
west side in particular. It turned out later 
that he had around twenty city lots which he 
wished to sell. This was not known at the time 
so his talk carried conviction. It was a master- 
ful speech especially so when you bear in mind 
that he did not care a continental whether there 
were good schools in his town or not. Usually 
when a man argues one thing because he wants 
something else, his talk carries an unmistakable 
ring of insincerity. This is because he is dis- 
honest, and his opinions are counterfeit. 

I am not at all offended when someone writes 
to explain how I am biased. To be accused of 
counterfeit opinions is another matter entirely. 
I hope my correspondent did not mean that. 

ON DANGEROUS KNOWLEDGE 

One writer charges the law schools with 
teaching some of our young raseals how to 
evade the law. An eminent American politi- 
cian contends that tlhe study of certain phases 
of science has brought about a let down in the 





moral code. Various poets and writers have 
condemned the hustle and hurry of modern life 
for having added not one jot to human happi- 
ness. 

Now comes the news on the front page of the 
papers that someone has finally succeeded in 
photographing the atomic particle. The fear is 
expressed elsewhere, that some investigative 
scientist may compel the atom to give up its 
latent energy. If that should be accomplished, 
the writer adds fearfully, “if the atomie dis- 
integration is once started, we have no guaranty 
that the process can ever be stopped before the 
cataclysmic emanation of heat would destroy 
the earth.” 

The subtle thought intrudes itself: Is there 
a safety limit to the burden of knowledge which 
the human race can bear? 

ON REPRESENTATION 

One of the high school weeklies of Montana 
announces that student government in that 
school has been abandoned. The reasons set 
forth are interesting: 

“In a statement made this morning in an- 
nouncing his plans, superintendent L—— con- 
fesses that the attempt to organize the students 
into a self governing body has been a failure. 
Student meetings have been poorly attended. 
Too many of those enrolled have shown a 
greater liking for hall room fussing or a down 
town excursion when matters are up for con- 
sideration. The result has been that a few 
active members have had to do all the work and 
determine every issue. Disciplinary regula- 
tions can be issued more easily by the faculty.” 

I do not think Mr. L—— should be discour- 
aged with this showing. The students of this 
high school are only following the example of 
their elders. You will find the voter failing to 
register for election. Even the superintendent 
of schools may fail to attend the meetings and 
conventions where his interests are at stake. 

The result is that a few active members have 
to take charge of the work and determine every 
issue. I know of one school man in Montana 
who has been accused of dominating all the 
affairs of the state association. The accusation 
is to a certain extent true, yet this man should 
not be censured. He attends every meeting 
where educational policy is discussed. He 
votes every time an issue is decided. I was 
with him last Christmas in Billings at a state 
athletic meeting, at which there were only 
twelve in attendance out of a total membership 
ssvseuvvsonneevovsvsenseovssosconovvvcassovecosvovesensovssseoneonoavsenncovnssscooeovnvsscseeeervussnsseeesocessseesee 

A GREAT HINDRANCE 


There is one great hindrance to the progress of 
education in America and in my view only one, 
and that is the scarcity of educators of the right 
sort. If we could obtain supplies of scholarly, 
intellectual teachers with some knowledge of 
human nature, we should be able to dispense with 
much machinery, because those people, by their 
individual contacts with the students, would do 
nearly all the things that we now have to con- 
trive devices for having done as well as we can.— 
Willam A. Neilson, President, Smith College. 
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of 240 or more. On that ratio he voted twenty 
times, once for himself and nineteen times for 
the gentlemen of the school profession who 
failed to respond to their names. 

Activity will always multiply a man’s influ- 
ence by twenty. There never will be a perfect 
democracy. ON QUIBBLING 

Professor Applegate tells a story of a high 
school boy who believed in individualism. He 
would not pronounce the word irrevocable the 
way the dictionary gave it, because, as he told 
his teachers, it sounded better another -way, 
He once started an overall movement among the 
other lads of the school and they almost tore 
the clothes off some of the renegades who failed 
to join the movement. He did not believe in 
reviews and whenever the teacher in one of his 
classes started a review he would get up and 
leave the classroom and there was no form of 
threat or cajolery which could induce him to 
stay. Just what is to be done with a student 
like that? 

The world is full of persons who rebel at the 
established order of things. 
martyring an individual of that kind for mar 


There is no use in 


tyrdom above all is what they are looking for 
The trouble with these unalterable rebels is that 
they so seldom have a nice sense of value. One 
has to admire the devotee who will face the 
lions rather than renounce his religious faith 
but the youngster who hunts for an issue in a 
matter of garments or the pronunciation of a 
word is certainly straining at a gnat. Forti 
tude is a gift of the gods when co ipled with a 
bit of discretion, but 


strongly savors of mulishness. 


misguided firmness 


Professor Applegate’s student thought that 
he was standing out for better things. He 
wasn’t. He was only a pest. 

SALARIES OF IOWA SCHOOL 
SECRETARIES 
R. W. Tallman, lowa City 

Recent educational literature has contained 
many articles presenting various facts and 
phases of the salary situation as applied to 
teachers but little attention has been given to 
the salaries of the ofticers of the school The 
following table, based on the figures for 1921-22, 
throws some light on the situation in regard to 
the seeretaries to the school boards in the dif 
ferent kinds of lowa school districts. Che 
records from which the data were gathered for 
this study were made available through the 
courtesy of The lowa Division of the Eduea 
tional Finance Inquiry at the State University 
ot Lowa. 

N, the number of cases; Q3, the third quartile; 
Q1, the first quartile; Q, semi-interquartile 
range; Md, median; Mn, mean, or average; 
Range, minimum and maximum salaries. 

First Class Cities _ Second Class Cities 


Beers |S eerie 91 
OR ec cbeears $ 3,375.00 Q3 ..........$ 325.00 
Sees: |; ee 
98750 Q@ ........... 100.00 
are er | ee 250.00 
are PL i er 329.15 
(.. erreee $37,179.14 Total .......$29,952.99 
Range $600.00-$5000.00 Range ..$38.64-$2400.00 
Consolidated Towns 
Me Sgaveewa te eg Oh ae 418 
MRT ot de ea ele 3 SE Oe bist iach 75.00 
Mca oe Serb Ser 26.00 
aS? TS eae 24.50 
PA ee a Re err er 50.00 
ye as nennds So ee 61.13 
,. | Se $31,885.45 Total . $25,550.44 


Range ..$10.00-$31000.00 Range .$7.50-$370.90 
Rural Township’ Rural Independent 


Me cseaiakesd >. Perera 2597 
Pn £>s4s-ea08 x a Ea ee ~ 10.01 
oo ee $61,513.32 Total . $25,990.23 


On the basis of the grand total number of 
cases, 4303, Q1 and Md fall within the Rural 
Independent group and Q3 falls within the Rural 
Township group. 


‘The salaries for the rural scheols were reported on 
the county basis, making further treatment impossible 
It is reasonable to assume that the median Rural Inde 
pendent salary is ten dollars 
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High School Teachers’ Meetings 


A Study of the Teachers’ Preferences 


Leonard V. Koos, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Minnesota. 


The teachers’ meeting has long been regarded 
as having large possibilities as a means of 
instructional supervision. Ruediger stressed it 
as an important agency for the improvement 
of teachers in service in his compilation of 
practices along this line which appeared as a 
OB 


Bureau of Education Bulletin now more 


than a decade ago.’ He also cited instances of 


advocacy of teachers’ meetings from educa- 
tional leaders of the preceding century. His 


deseription of practices concerned itself pri- 
marily, however, with the teachers’ meeting in 
general, and the practices described were much 
more largely from the elementary than from 
tield. 


relatively little special attention in educational 


the secondary school There has been 
literature to the high school teachers’ meeting 
We have Smith’s valu- 


able article reporting the results of his study 


as a special problem. 


of and experience with the problem in a high 
school of whieh he was principal at the time.’ 
More recently Hudelson’s brief tabular deserip- 
tion of certain practices in this regard in the 
West Saul’s 


his experiences’ made their appear- 


oh schools ot Virginia and 


| 
recital of 


It 1S the purpose ot the study here reported 
idd to the 
order to afford more guidance than has so 


Ta been available 


scant literature on the subject 


to principals or groups of 


hers who are easting about for the best 
Tre ot developing a series of professionally 
tuble teachers’ meetings. Sueh contribu 
< made pertains primarily to teachers’ 
ferences and attitudes toward these meet 
s. It goes without saying that a knowledge 
these prete rences and attitudes is of prime 
ortance in an undertaking that, to be sue 
requires the CuO yperation of those 
rticipating 
\pproximately four hundred high school 


hers were consulted in the st idy, teachers 


oved in 25 high schools with staffs rang- 
in size from two members (exclusive of the 
principal) to approximately a hundred. Twelve 
f the high schools in which a total of 61 


teachers cooperated in this study had staffs of 


from two to ten nine high schools, 


staffs of 


the remaining 


members ; 
th 27 teachers cooperating, had 
from eleven to thirty members; 
r, in whieh a total of 220 teachers cooper- 
ted, had staffs ranging from 31 to 97 members. 
All but one of 


munities of the 


the high schools were in com- 
Mid-West, a total of 
different states being represented. 

The method of 


by questionnaire. 


nine 


inquiry for the preferences 


Teachers were directed 


supply the answers called for on forms dis 


buted by the principal as the intermediary. 


encourage frankness in response, those 


perating were permitted to sign or not as 


t chose, and were requested to seal the filled 
ms in envelopes provided for the purpose 
before returning them to the principal who 


For almost 
a full or practically full 
responded, assuring repre 


transmitted them to the writer. 
schools cooperating 
t of 


tativeness of preferences indicated. 


teachers 


labulations of the responses were made in 


Ruediger, W. C Agencies for the Improvement of 
l hers in Service. U. S. Bureau of Education, Bul- 
1911, No. 3, pp. 65-82 
Smith, Lewis W.: The High School Faculty Meeting 
hool Review, 27:426-40, June, 1919 


Hudelson, Earl: The Profession of Principal 
S | Review, 30:15-23, Jan., 1922 
saul, Ernest L Professional Teachers’ Meetings 


the High School School Review, 30:371-77, May, 





various groups; e. g., by size of staffs of high 


schools as already indicated, by extent of expe- 
rience of the teachers, and by subjects taught. 
For the most part such groupings discovered 
only minor differences in types of 
indicated at 


points in the following presentation. 


responses. 


Exceptions will be appropriate 


The Arrangements for Teachers’ Meetings 
The preferences of high school teachers will 
be reported under two main heads, (1) those 


bearing on arranger nts ror oO} conditions 


under which the meetings should qo forward; 


e. g., their frequency, days, hours, and dura 


tions of meetings; requirement of attendance, 


social features, ete.; and (2 


) those pertaining 


to the concern of th meetings as determined 


by topics considered. 


Frequency. Of 395 answers to the questions 
as to how often high school teachers’ meetings 


should be held, 


ally constructive,” 


“assuming sessions profession 
half, 


gatherings. 


205, or more than 


indicate a preference for monthly 


The 


teachers, is on 


next most Trequent response, by 104 
behalf of 


as 26 suggest weekly meetings. 


bi-weekly meetings. 


As many From 


vo to fourteen individuals suggest that meet 


Ings be held “whenever necessary,” tri weekly, 


every six weeks, semi-annually, — ete. One 
teacher only suggests dispensing with meetings 
entirely. The inference is that high school 


teachers believe in teachers’ meetings and that, 


if professionally constructive, are ready to 
attend them once or twice monthly. 

The days of the week. There 
tion in the 391 responses made to the question 


as to the day Ol 


is wide varia- 


the week preferred for such 


meetings. Every dav of the week excepting 


Sunday is suggested, tive even suggesting 
Saturday. There are also combinations of 


days, such as Monday 
Wednesday, etc., 


Thursday, being inexplicable without a knowl 


or Tuesday, Tuesday or 


some of them, like Monday or 


edge of the local situation. The six most com 
VECTUORTEADUDOGEEORUEEEOUEODEDEDE DASE SOE EUEOEUOOECEOE DOGO OEEEEODUDECEOEREREGUEOEOEUELOEDE EOE OU CCEDAOEUEOTEEEECETEORE EERE REO EO Rt eteS 


PARTICIPATING IN PUBLIC BUSINESS 


The real and final greatness of the American 
Republic must depend upon the American people 
being educated and trained in religion, morality 
and knowledge through the ministiation of the 
church, the home and the school. There can not 
be any encouraging prospect for a nation’s future 
whose development depends upon the decisions 
of universal suffrage unless its electorate can be 
trained to be wise, prudent, conscientious and 
reliable in deciding the cast interests of modern 
times for the welfare of humanity. The United 
States is governed by a representative system that 
can not function properly unless the greatest in- 
terests in the world are regarded as that of parti- 
cipating in the public business of all the pcople 
by all the people. The chief menace to liberty, 
to prosperity, to honesty and to progress is 
always to be found in a political ignorance, poli- 
tical indifference, political chicanery, and political 
negativeness of the citizenary.— Homer H. 


Seerley, President, Iowa State Teachers’ College. 
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mon days or combinations of days suggested 
are, in the order of frequency: Monday, 91 
indications of preference; Tuesday, 78; Mon- 
day or Tuesday, 44; “any day except Friday,” 
25; Wednesday, 15; Friday, 15. As many as 
ten teachers respond that the question of the 
day is “immaterial.” 

Another method of studying preferences on 
this point was to total the number of times 
each day of the week is 
singly or in combination. 
were included such responses as the “first of 
the week,” which was taken to signify Monday 
or Tuesday; 


indicated either 
In this computation 


“any day except Friday,” which 
was taken to mean Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, or Thursday. This 
the following summary: 

day, 198; Wednesday, 86; 


method resulted in 
Monday, 194; Tues- 
Thursday, 83; Fri- 
day, 35; and Saturday, six. It is clear that 
the first two days of the week are much pre- 
ferred, and that, from Tuesday on, the days 
fall into increasing disfavor for the purpose in 
question. 

The time of day. The 


sponses to the question 


bulk of re 
as to the time of day 
preferred point to the hours after school in the 


great 


afternoon, the beginning point ranging from 


5 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. <A considerable number, 
among them 
the day for 


Somme of 


a few who indicated Saturday as 


meeting, prefer morning hours, 


them before and others during the 


school session. A small proportion suggest an 


evening hour, such as 7:30 p. m., while to a 


few more the “immaterial.” 


time of meeting is 


LH re 


respolist ~ 


Duration. 


in the 


again we find great variety 
little as twenty 
hours. A full 


prefer meetings an hour in 


from as 
much as four 
half—199 in fact 


length. 


minutes to as 


Additional preferences indicated with 
minutes (49 
(27), 
minutes (23), 45 
(eighteen). It 


some frequency are: Forty-tive 


instances), sixty to ninety minutes 


ninety minutes (25), thirty 


to sixty minutes appears that 
the most popular duration is an hour, and that 
a principal or committee of teachers would not 
be likely to run counter to the trend of opinion 
by scheduling meetings extending in duration 
from 45 to ninety minutes. 


Olher details of “Yes” and 
“no” opinions were elicited on a number of ad- 
ditional details of 


ot the 


arrangements. 


The results 
Table I. 
Teachers very predominantly prefer that there 
be a definite preannounced 
topic for each meeting (Question 1), but they 
are not as favorable to assigned readings for 
(Question 2). To 
seem to prefer that 


arrangements. 
balloting are presented in 


prearranged and 


report some extent they 
the principal conduct the 
meetings to having the teachers take turns in 
directing them (Questions 3 and 4). They are 
almost unanimous in believing that attendance 
upon meetings be required (Question 5), that 
these meetings have a definite opening and 
closing time (Question 6), and that meetings of 
high sehool and grade teachers usually be held 


(Question 8). More 


fourths of the entire group would not provide 


separately than three- 
time in these meetings for social 
(Question 7), although an interest 
ing fact not shown in the table is that larger 


intercourse, 
lunch, ete. 


high 
The 


percentages for the teachers in three groups of 


proportions of teachers in the smaller 


schools would introduce such features. 


high schools having 31 or more teachers, eleven 
to thirty teachers, and ten teachers or less are, 
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TABLE 1. Teachers’ Opinions Concerning Other 
Details of Arrangements for Meetings 


Number 

answering 

Questions Yes No 
1. Should there be a definite pre-arranged 
and pre-announced topic for each meet 


ing 7 vies : cuheee 1 72 
2. Should readings be assigned and re 

ported on? . as By Aer a ST are 190 168 
3. Should the head of the school always 

preside oeeee ees Tr ; 263 129 
4. Should teachers take turns in conduct 

ing the meetings?. ain 106 280 
5. Should attendance be required? ; 368 2u 
6 Should meetings have a definite opening s 

and closing time’ 371 23 


7. Is it desirable to provide time at the 
meetings for social intercourse, lunch, 
ee ponvcege ‘ogaks 87 301 

8 Should meetings of high school and 
grade teachers usually be held separate 
ly? 384 16 

respectively, 17, 27, 32, reflecting some desire 

to compensate for a more restricted social life 
in the smaller community. 

The overwhelming preference of high school 
teachers for meetings usually separate from 
those for grade teachers has already been re 
ported. The desire to have meetings designed 
to serve their special needs is shown also in 
the responses to a request to indicate the pro 
portion of all high school teachers’ meetings 
While the pro 


from none to all, the 


which should be departmental. 
portions reported range 
numbers of opinions at both extremes are few. 
Well over two-thirds of all teachers put their 
preferences at or between the limits of a fourth 
Even in the high 
schools with the largest staffs less than a fifth 


to a half of the meetings. 


of the teachers would make more than a half 
of the high school teachers’ meetings depart 
mental, thus conceding the value of the gen 
eral high school teachers’ meeting. 


The Concern of Teachers’ Meetings 


Professional versus non-proj 


essional meet 


ings. As above stated, the second main line of 


t 


inquiry in the study pertained to the teachers’ 


preferences as to the content of the meetings as 
this is determined by the subjects considered 
A first question to be asked in this connection 
is, do teachers prefer to take up matters of a 
professional or of a non-professional nature? 
The question actually put to the 
“Would it be desirable to take up a non-peda 
gogical subject of general interest such as some 
form of nature study, present-day 


teachers was, 


fiction, or 
There 


negative replies, 


current topics for a series of meetings?” 
were 164 affirmative and 227 
showing a 


preponderance of preference for 


matters of professional concern, although fully 
two-fifths would not be averse to interests not 
strictly professional. 

Pre fere neces as to major lines of subjects for 
high school 
teachers as to lines of professional interest to 
their 
tained in two ways; 


consideration. The desires of 


be considered in meetings were ascer- 


first, by directing those 
cooperating to number in order of preference 
five main divisions of topics, assigning to the 
group considered most important the rank one, 
the next in importance, two, and so on, num 
bering all five divisions. These main divisions 
or groups of subjects, with the distributions 
to be found 


in Table Il. The distributions show the varia 


and averages of the rankings, are 
tion in judgment usual in studies of this sort, 
but with the averages, they show also trends of 
differences among the groups. The group most 


1 


highly regarded, if we may judge by the 


aver 
ages of the ranks, is discussing the educational 
of the school (11), and it is closely fol 
lowed | msidering improvement of el 


teachina ( [1] - 
education 


policy 
assroom 
of the hi sf 


and keeping abreast 


yuaht (Vv) At 


some distance 

behind these follo isidering individual 

pupils in the echool (1V), and familiarizing 
teachers with th tine of the school (1). 

Preferences as hdivisions. In the blank 

of inquiry under e: f the five main divi- 

sions as just cited were ted from four to six 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


subdivisions which were suggested as possible 
The total num 


these subdivisions was 25. Those co 


topics for teachers’ meetings. 
ber of 
operating were requested to place a check mark 
opposite what seemed to them the five most 


important subdivisions. The subdivisions and 


the number of teachers checking each are 


shown in Figure 1. This figure has been so 
constructed as to show not only the total num 
ber of ballots received by each topic; but also 
its excess over or deficiency under the average 
This 


average is approximately 78, and is the num 


number received by all the 25 topies. 
ber of ballots each topic would have received 
if the distribution had been strictly at random. 

The four notable 
a random sample of the ballots, in 


subdivisions receiving 
eXcesses of 


the order of the degree of preference shown. 


Subdivisions 


1) 


assing of classes 8 

£. Duties of teachers in the halls 12 

5. Making of such reports as are 45 
uired 


4. Other points of routine in which 7 
uniformity 15 necessary and desirable 


I. 1. Fixing the policy of the school in the 
minds of the teachers cle 


c Studying and discussing changes 97 
in ‘policy 


y 


3. Studying and discussing the distrib- 44 
ution ‘of marks 


4. Definition and discussion of aims tt 10! 
be attained in subject matter 
x . 





1. Discussion of curriculum , courses of 49 
study, etc. 

6. Discussion of supervision of out-of- 77 

Class School activities 


Ill. 1. Discussion of teaching pupils how 9g 


to study ‘i 
2. Discussion of character and value (7 
of lesson plans 
5. Discussion of problems of class- 41 
Toom dixipune 
4 T bab ? 
4. Discussion of modes of recitatior £6 
5. Presentation of model lesson 13 
Ww 1 | FS adie siden Jif ferences . 
iV. tucy Of individual differenc a) 
ea on awe 


PUDIIO 


s) 


Study of different pupils’ 
foward their work’ 





Promotion of individual 
basis of ability 


4. Comparison o 
ry *dif 





terent SU 


V. 1. Status of vocational education i: 





' 4$U 
the curriculum 

2. Diagnostic value of mental and aD 
educational tests — 

3. Discussion of junior high school 9 
reorganization 

4. Discussion of progressive - 164 
ments in other school syst 

5. Study of current educational 101 


literature 


6. Discussion of reports of education- 29 
al meetings ,conventions, etc. 





the others of the full list of topics. 
will be 
of high 
sideration of 


One only 
ventured; i. e., the apparent preference 


school teachers for topies, the con 


which will foster their profes- 
improvement of the 
work going forward in the school in which they 


are working. 


sional growth and the 


This inference has the corrobo- 
ration of the small proportions of ballots given 
to the first topies of the list, those concerned 


with matters of routine to unfortu 


nately, teachers’ meetings are often exclusively 
restricted. 


which, 


There is no assumption that the lists, either 
of divisions or of subdivisions, are comprehen 
sive. The categories are intended rather to be 
illustrative and, doubtless, maturer considera 
tion would have improved them even for pur 


poses of illustration. Those who are acquainted 


Number checkin 
0 40 60 80 100 120 MO 1600 180 200 220 


—_ a Eee 


rig. 1 NUMBER OF TEACHERS CHECKING EACH SUBDIVISION AS A TOPI( 
DESIRABLE FOR CONSIDERATION AT HIGH SCHOO] 


TEACHERS’ 


are: Kiaing | } cy f the schoo 

minds of teachers s that all wi 
7: . , » © 

common end (LI, 1), discussion of teaching 


lo study (III, 1), IScUussiION of 


progressive movements in other school systems 
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pupus hou 


CY. +), and discusst n of mode s of recitation 


€e. @g., socialized re project metho 


(IIT, 4) Three 
others having appreciable and at the same time 
Definition and 


aims to b attained in 


citation. 


question and AnNSUe? ete 


( qual excesses are: dist ussion 


subject matter CZs. 


diff 


j 
1). study OT ndividual 
(IV, ae and study »/ 
literature (\. ») 


erences in pup 


current ( lucationa 


If space permitted it would 


be interesting to draw inferences 


trom the 


number of ballots given to each of these and 


TABLE Il. 


Groups of Subjects 


Js Familiarizing teachers with the routine of the s 
.' Discussing the educational policy of the school 
.& Considering improvement of classroom teaching 
+Considering individual pupils in the school 

3 Keeping abreast of the best educational thought 


Vv 


Numbers of High School Teachers Assigning Ranks 1 to 
gested for Meetings and the Averages of the Ranks 


MEETINGS 


with Smith’s article will recognize some 
measure of dependence on it for topics 
nel ided. Che remainds r have been drawn 
from various sources. hese eategories are 


wide enough in scope to test the nature of the 


teachers’ preferences, which, as has already 


been coneluded, are clearly toward matters of 
professional significance. The ballotings on 
thes categories, like the preferences indicated 
n the arrangements for meetings, disclose a 
commendable attit ide, and at the same time to 
an appreciable extent provide the gruideposts 


to be followed in 


series of professionally construetive high school 


teach rs’ 


instituting ind developing a 


meetings 
Sloe cit 
5 to Certain Groups of Subjects Sug- 


Assigned 


Numbers of Teachers Assigning 


Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank Avg 
1 2 3 4 5 Rank, 
hoo 73 29 29 56 204 3.7 
128 93 S4 77 10 2.4 “2 
73 100 113 77 oe 2.6 
27 9 95 OD 73 3.3 
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A Salary Schedule for Teachers in a City of Forty Thousand 


Thomas 


In dealing with a large personnel in any 
administrative unit, it is almost necessary to 
reduce the procedure to impersonal terms. 
[his is especially true in matters of salary for 
teachers. In very small units, salaries may be 
adjusted by personal conferences between the 
individual teacher and the board of education. 
Bargaining, based upon the law of supply and 
demand and adjusted to the individual eases, 
When the teach 


ing staff grows large, any attempt to deal with 


is likely to give satisfaction. 


individuals out of relationship to the group 
becomes not only difficult but highly objection 
ible. Furthermore, the growth of the sense of 
solidarity among teachers has brought out into 
sharp relief their professional status and has 
led to claims for definiteness of tenure and for 


assurance of salary increases. 


Reasons fcr a Schedule 


There are then, in a large sehool system. 
ree reasons for the ad iption of a salary 
edule. The first of these is the definiteness 
expectation which teachers may have 
wh a salarv sehedule and which they do 


have when no sehedule is in effeet. When 
ehers do ho have definiteness of expecta 

there is an annual recurrence of unrest 
of uneasiness which arises out of their 


lity to know what is in store for them 


ni vear to vear. The argument of those who 
opposed to a salary schedule does not take 
iecount the lowering of morale which 


ses from unrest. 
\ second argument for a salary schedule is 


assures the teacher that she will not he 


( the personal bias of supervisory 
eTs N« one ean do hey best work when 
snows that the yt rsonal intipathies whieh 
kely to arise in human relationships may 
rate unfairly against her. 
Finally, when the school superintendent is 


liged to recommend salary increases, he 
relieved of the very heavy burden of falli 
wl ich AT1Ises out of the necessity of 


discrimination among teachers, many 


m are of almost equ il excellence When 
he salary inerease s based upon sehedulk 
rather than pon the recommendation of the 


perintendent, the energy of this official, 
ch otherwise would be devoted to the very 
troublesome matter of determining individual 
fitness of teachers to receive increased pay, is 
released for the consideration of more import 
nt matters of school policy. 
Governing Principles 
In the making of a salary schedule there are 
r outstanding items to be considered. The 
rst of these is the ability of the community 
make a reasonable recompense for teaching 
serviee. Since some communities are very 
ich richer than others, it is not reasonable 
expect that a salary schedule which is suit 
le in one place necessarily will be suitable in 
nother. In determining the ability of a com 
munity to pay, the percapita wealth affords a 
Another basis for 


letermining the ability to pay is the per capita 


0d basis of judgment. 


ealth per child reported in the school census. 


still another way is the per capita wealth on 


e basis of the public school enrollment. All 

these methods are valuable for comparative 
irposes only when the cities or the communi 
es, among which comparisons are made, esti 
ate their wealth in the same way. For 
c<ample, if one community has a low ratio of 
ssessed valuation to real valuation whereas 
nother community has a high ratio of assessed 


ition to real val lation there is no good 


basis of comparison until the items are reduced 
When this reduc 


tion takes place, it is possible to say that a 


to a common denominator. 


city in Ohio, for example, has a very high per 
capita wealth per child enrolled, and is, there- 
fore, able to pay its teachers a liberal wage; 
whereas, another community in another state 
has a low per capita wealth per child enrolled 
and, therefore, is not able to pay as high a 
wage as is offered in the Ohio city. In other 
words, cities which have approximately equal 
per capita wealth, whether that wealth relates 
to total population, to school census, or to 
school enrollment, are able to pay approxi 
mately equal salaries to their teachers. This 
comparative method of determining salaries is 
the best method which has been devised up to 
this time. 

After the determination of the abilitv of the 
community to pay aecording to sehedule, the 
next items to be eonsidered are those which 
A good schedule will be 


based upon the preparation which a teacher 


relate to the teacher. 


has made for her work; upon the amount of 
training she has taken after entering, service 
and finally, 


re nder¢ d. 


nte aeecount the deqree of 


ipon the length of service\ she has 
The salary schedule does not take 
' success which a 


teacher has attained, because it assumes that 


OTL suecesstful teachers will be retained in 
service: and it assumes, also.$that there is no 
weurate mensure of degrees if suecess 


Teacher Rating 


Experience has shown that an uttempt te 


nk up a rating system with a salary schedule 

is almost surely doomed failure. There 
must alwavs be some kind ol teacher rating il 
rdet { ck te rmine \\ | ether teachers are to be 

retained in service o} re to be dismissed 
= rat iv, however, ig’ t to be independent 

f the schedule. Consequently, all teachers who 

ure ret 1ined in the s rvice should be given the 
regulay annual increment. On theoretical 


erounds this is the weakest point in the sched 
le avstem It seems that the pay whiel 
eachers receive should be dependent upon their 
degree of success, Those vho hold this view 
have the advantage in the abstract argument 
The only answer which can be made to their 
contention is that no fair, accurate, and satisfy 
ing method has been determined for measuring 
a teacher’s success. Until some accurate means 


of measuring has heen devised, it is futile to 


attempt to unite a teacher-rating plan with a 


salary schedule. 
Teacher-Participation in Schedule Making 
If the assumption is correct that a salary 


schedule is not a largess handed out by a 


benevolent despotism ; but that it is, on the 
contrary, an effort to do justice to teachers by 
viving adequate salary recompense for service, 
it follows that the teachers themselves should 
heard before a final decision concerning the 


schedule 


Most teachers are as reason- 


is made. 





W. Gosling, Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wis. 


able, as fair, and as unselfish as other members 
of the community. If they are taken into the 
confidence of the administration and if they 
are convinced that every effort is being made 
to do justice by them, they are very willing to 
be moderate in their requests and to join whole- 
heartedly in the support of the policies of the 
board of education and of the school adminis- 
tration. Just as lawyers, and doctors, and 
merchants, and manufacturers, within their 
which 
financial returns for certain kinds of service 


several groups, have agreements by 


are established, so teachers may be expected, in 
these days when the profession of teaching has 
become a real profession, to ask from the pub- 
lic, for their labors, certain compensation, the 
measure of which they assist in determining. 
To be sure, this compensation will vary in 
different localities, just as the fees of physicians 
are different in one locality from what they 
are in another. If it is right to have gentle 
men’s agreements in other fields of activity, it 
is equally legitimate for teachers to have 
similar agreements. The making of such agree 
ments involves, to be sure, a kind of collective 
bargaining. To some, this method of determin- 
ing salaries may appear highly objectionable. 
It should be said, however, that collective bar- 
gaining in one field ought to be no more sub- 
jeet to criticism than it is in another. 
The Madison Plan 

In accordance with the foregoing principles 
i salary schedule for teachers in Madison, Wis- 
consin, has recently been adopted by the board 
of education. The procedure was very simple. 
First of all the superintendent asked authority 
from the board of education to work out a 
schedule in connection with representatives of 
Much study of schedule-making 


in various loealities was undertaken. After 


7 ] 
rit “ey 
Tul CoO! 


the teachers 


iference and discussion a plan was 
agreed upon for presentation to the board. 
This plan took into account the ability of 
Madison to pay a reasonable wage. It was 
found, for example, that the per capita wealth 

f Madison is high For that reason it seemed 
just to ask that the schedule of the teachers of 
Madison should compare favorably with the 
<‘hedule of other cities of the state. 

It was avreed that there should be a rating 
of teachers and that this rating should be 
independent of the salary schedule. The rating 
stands 


plan involves five grades, in which “F 
for failure, “D.” for below average; “C,” for 


average: “B for above average; and “A,” for 

reellent A grade of “( y" 
of a teacher who has no marked defects and no 
A “C” teacher is 


one who would not be considered for either 


represents the work 
marked points of excellence. 
dismissal or promotion. A “D” teacher would 
have some specific defects which could be speci- 
fied readily. These defects may be due to 


inexperience or to lack of sufficient training. 


Such a teacher may be regarded as one who 
ean be helped to better work. “F” on the scale 
represents such serious defects as do not war- 
rant continuance of the teacher in the Madison 
schools. “B” on the seale represents the work 
of a teacher who has commendable qualities 
easily noted and specified, and who is well 
worth retaining. “A” on the seale represents 
the work of that small group of teachers who 
would rank with the best teachers in the pro- 
fession. “A” should be given to those teachers 
qualities make them most 
valuable to the Madison schools. 

A seale like the foregoing has its maximum 


whose unusual 


value in leading teachers to self-analysis and to 
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self-improvement. Such a seale does not 
irritate the teacher through an integral connec- 
tion with salary advances. 


Rules Governing the Salary Schedule 

1. The basis of this schedule is pre-service 
training, experience, and training in service. 

2. For equivalent service, training, and ex- 
perience, teachers will receive equal pay. 

3. Teachers are to be rated from A to F as 
under the present plan of rating. All teachers 
retained in the system will receive the annual 
increase provided by the schedule. 

4. For the purpose of recognizing and en- 
couraging training in service teachers will be 
divided into three classes: Class C, Class B, 
Class A. A Class C teacher who has reached 
a salary of $1600 in group I; of $1700 in group 
II; of $1800 in group III; and of $1900 in group 
IV; will be advanced into Class B upon present- 
ing to the Superintendent of Schools before the 
annual election of teachers, evidence of the com- 
pletion of twelve college or university credits 
or of six credits in addition to a summer of 
travel. The accepted unit of credit shall be equi- 
valent to the unit as defined by the University 
of Wisconsin. 

5. Class B teachers who have reached a 
salary of $2000 in group I; of $2100 in group 
II; of $2200 in group III; and of $2300 in group 
IV, will be advanced into Class A upon present- 
ing to the Superintendent of Schools before the 
annual election of teachers, evidence of the com- 
pletion of twelve college or university credits or 
of six credits in addition to a summer of travel; 
or of the completion of an equivalent amount of 
scholarly research approved by the Superintend- 
ent of Schools. The requirements for advance- 
ment from Class B to Class A are in addition to 
the requirements for advancement from Class 
C to Class B. 

6. Special teachers are to have their initial 
salary determined individually by the superin- 
tendent of Schools and the Board of Education. 


7. All credits for professional work and all 
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B- 6-7 1800 1900 2000 2100 
7-8 1900 2000 2100 2200 
R-9 2000 2100 2200 2300 
A | 9-10 2100 2200 2300 2400 
10-11 2200 2300 2400 2500 


Further advance in salary by vote of the 
Board of Education upon recommendation of 
the Superintendent of Schools. 


credits for summer travel are to be approved by 
the Superintendent of Schools becoming the 
basis for salary increases. 

8. For the purpose of determining the salary 
rate of teachers who have already come or who 
may come hereafter into the Madison schools 
with teaching experience outside of Madison, 
the Superintendent of Schools is authorized to 
evaluate this outside experience and to give such 
credit for it as may seem equitable. 

9. Teachers who wish to secure salary in 
creases based upon college or university credits 
will be required to present official record of 
these credits from the institution or institutions 
where they were secured; and the Superintend 
ent of Schools is authorized to evaluate these 
credits for the purpose of determining the rat- 
ings of the teachers on the salary schedule. 


10. University or college credits received in 
the summer of 1925 will be counted in deter- 
mining the salary of teachers for the school year 
1925-1926. 

11. No further salary increases will be 
granted to teachers until they comply with the 
requirements for professional training as set 
forth in this schedule. 

12. This schedule is to be considered as a 
minimum and is not to be construed as prevent- 
ing the Superintendent of schools from recom- 
mending and the Board. of Education from 
granting additional compensation to either men 
or women over and above the amounts provided 
in the schedule. 

Conclusion 

In Wiseonsin cities the board of education is 
dependent for its funds upon the will of the 
city council. Consequently, whenever a_ city 
council refuses to grant the budget requests of 
the hoard of education, the board is under the 
necessity of curtailing its expenditures. For 
W iseonsin sched ile. 


except in the city of Milwaukee, can be mor 


this reason no salary 
than a pledge on the part of the board of edu 
cation to grant definite salary inereases, pro 
vided funds are made available by the city 
council. 

If the necessary funds are made availablk 
and the salary schedule is put into effect, 
wholesome conditions will follow through the 
inereased enthusiasm of the teachers, through 
a smaller turn-over, and through higher pro 
fessional standards. <A salary schedule does not 
solve all the problems of a school system; it is 
merely one evidence of a desire to do justices 
Where justice prevails, the minds of men are 


at ease. 


Complexity and Multiplicity of Rules 


William Estabrook Chancellor, Columbus, Ohio. 


‘ 


yhnenever il 


An Kaste ri sch 


takes a new city superintendent, a resolution in 


board adopts, 


these words: “So-and-so is the superintendent 


of schools of this eCity and his orde rs are to be 


obeyed accordingly.” The influe nee ot this 
rule h is been magical inh various Ways, through 
1 period of more than thirty vears. Qne way 


has been to reduce to a very small compass the 
rules and regulations for school government, 
sine it has thrown al 


control of the school head. 


such matters within the 


One of the greatest of the ills from which 
we suffer in American life is the exceeding 
number of laws, of ordinances, of rules and 


regulations. From the condition, it might be 


supposed that the life of human society and the 


lives of human beings within this society 
depend upon artificial laws It is true, indeed, 
that this is the civilization of the written rec 
ord: but the mass of writings became long sine 
almost intolerable. 

In some states and cities, in respect to the 
gvovernment of the schools. the situations are so 
erious and so severe that boards and super 
ntendents are dependent, at almost every turn, 
ipon the advice of legal counsel, and not even 
experienced in 


dd lawyers, though long 


choo] matters, know what advice to vive in 
mal matters State boards of education, 
county boards, and city boards should lend all 
The nfluence toward the reduction of schoo] 
laws in number and in eomplexity. No doubt, 
some | re essential; but in most jurisdie 
tions, tl * necessity was long since 


passed. 


Loeal schoo! n begin with their own 
immediate affair | reduce their own legis 
lation to a reasonal One line of 
such reduction has ee! indicated, 
which is to turn over s pline to the 


practical common sense of the school head and 


hrough him to all the others engaged in edu 
eational work. 

Make Only Necessary Rules 
The principle is simple enough in actual 


<chool life: no benefits come from rules regard 


develop The 


of the common law is to apply 


ing situations that seldom 
ancient principle 
reason to all affairs, avoiding as much as possi 
ble the writing of laws. The vouth at school 
cannot learn any great number of rules; their 
minds are far too limited for that. But all of 
them have a sense of justice and, at least, the 


beginnings of common sense. 


An illustration of a rule, that should not 
exist, may be found in the eode of a large 
Kastern city. This rule requires the city 
school superintendent, when he _ observes 
threatening weather early in the morning, to 
canvass the board of education, member by 
member, by personal visit or by telephone 
before ordering either no session at all or a 
one-session day in the elementary schools. 
Weather conditions in some cities are such as 
to make one-session days oceasionally desirable, 
and the city in mind has several times experi 
enced terrific blizzards, making no_ session 
highly expedient. But any man competent to 
be a city school superintendent is certainly 


competent to decide whether ( 


r not to change 
at eight o’clock in the morning the usual pro- 
gram for the day. 

Local school boards cannot at once persuade 
state legislatures to reduce and to simplify the 
laws for the schools; but, in nearly all states, 
they can and do control their own organization 
and rules. Among the many reasons why 
boards should have as few committees as possi- 
ble is the reason that it enables them to reduce 


their own rules and by-laws. The notion, which 


is widespread in the land, that there should be 
at least enough committees to provide every 
hoard member with one committee assignment, 
proceeds from the false analogy that a school 
board is the legislature for the schools: thers 
fore, since state legislatures have a committee 
assignment for each member, city boards of 
should do likewise But 


boards are not legislatures: 


education school 
their functions are 
rather executive than legislative since their 
main business is to operate publie schools ac 
cording to state laws. 

If in a city there should be called, privately. 
a conference of ten men who had served on the 
local school board longest but were not at 
present members, and these ten men should be 
asked to go through the existing rules and 
regulations, it is almost certain that, whatever 
the city, these ten experienced men would 
advise the board in office to eut down the rules 


The Other Extreme 

On the other hand, there is one situation 
worse than that of having too many and too 
complex rules, and this is having none at all. 
Not many years ago, a legislature abolished 
the rules of the schools of a large city under 
its jurisdiction and created a board of education 
of a new character. Such was the composition 
of this board that it refused for thirteen months 
to adopt any rules at all. Tn this period, almost 
one-half of the board members resigned, there 
were held, in fact, 214 board and committee 
meetings at the arbitrary call of two successive 
presidents and of various committee chairmen 
(committees themselves not yet authorized by 
any rules) and the authority of the board and 
superintendent over school affairs was almost 
completely wrecked. 


Within the same state, scarcely any more 


rules are required to manage a school system 
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authority 


with two or three thousand teachers than one 


with only fifty or a hundred. The greater the 


conveyed by state constitution and 
laws to the board of education, in a general 
way, the less the number of rules and regula- 
tions required for the organization and opera- 
tion of the schools. This may, perhaps, seem 
contrary to the facts; but actual experience as 
well as sound reasoning show that it is true. 


The board 


over the courses of 


with power over bonds and taxes, 


study, over the real and 


other property of the schools, and over the 
teachers and pupils, the board that is relatively 
free from the domination of city councils and 
boards of public works, free from state regents 
and other authorities, free from restrictions 
on this and that regarding moneys and debts 
and rules, ean, from time to time, adjust itself 
reasonably to changing situations without legal 
advice or many rules and regulations. 

The prineiple herein suggested concerns such 
a matter as the salary sehedules of teachers 
Many 


rassed by far too great a 
field. 


ind janitors. cities are much embar- 


variety of schedules 


in this ITair-drawn distinetions make 
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tend- 
ency to subtle refinements in salary seales that 
make much trouble for both board members and 


trouble in many directions. There is a 


the higher school officers, who may, unfortu- 
nately for themselves, have advised just these 
refinements. It is true enough that veteran 
teachers should have higher pay than inexperi- 
enced ones; and true, also, that the commercial 
market forces boards to pay higher salaries to 
But the 


elaborate efforts to do exact justice in each and 


teachers in some lines than in others. 


every case by schedules usually defeat them- 
selves. The simpler the financial system within 
reason, the better. 
Hiring Teachers 

All the wiser boards and school superintend- 
ents of the land are adopting now the rule or 
the custom of considering every person good 
enough to be employed successively three years 
as good enough to be retained thereafter with- 
out special annual report and appointment. 
The simpler the rule, the plainer the custom in 
such eases, the easier the life of all concerned. 
One city this vear required, for the handling 


of the reports upon somewhat over one thou- 


39 


under 
the rules to be recommended for reappointment 
by certain 


sand teachers—each one of whom had 
than one 
straight month of virtually all the time of half 
a dozen school heads and three board of edu- 


superior officers—more 


cation sessions lasting four hours each; and 


not one teacher in the entire city was finally 
dropped, which was evidence enough that the 
whole month had with inci- 
dental torment not only to many teachers; but 
also to the readers of the city press. 

Of course, teachers, either immoral or incom- 


petent, 


been misspent, 


should not be retained, however long 


they may have served. But rules ten pages in 
length are wholly unnecessary for the govern 
ment of such a matter. 

The Ten Commandments contain only a few 
words; yet they, nevertheless, contain enough 
The 


rules of a school system, the easier to secure 


morality to redeem mankind. fewer the 
efficiency within the specified limitation that 
Neither board mem- 
should 


be foreed to become lawyers in order to know 


a few rules are desirable. 


bers, nor school teachers, nor children 


how to operate or to experience education. 


A Complete Attendance System 


Alice Struthers, Vice-Principal, and Verona M. Trowbridge, Teacher in Charge of Attendance, 
McKinley Junior High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The attendance work of the schoo] plays a 


fundamental! and Vital part in all phases of 


the activities of the organization. An aceu- 


rate. exacting. etheient functioning system is 
essential the junior high school: for it is 
said to be the period of wanderlust; the time of 


high 


of social impulses. 


tension 
It is the 


time of extreme action and assertive ness ot self. 


ove for adventure; the time of 


and the aw ikening 


Suggestibility is at its height. To these par 
eular adolescent traits many problems of 
ttendanece are closely related. Compulsory 
ducation includes the junior high school 
d ind, if a respect for the enforcement oT 


s to he irregularities in at 


nee shou 


inspired, all 
d be 


most earefully investigate d. 


The Attendance Teacher 


s necessary Tor the attendance teacher to 


social welfare worker, as well as an 


e rea 
excellent clerical expert and an enthusiast for 


we routinized svstem. She is eonfronted 


child of the 


sen home, who feels 


VW t} the broken or the poverty 


ty) 


S as he never has before. 
1 desire to break away, to seek an independent 
ve ihood, or who is inspired to help a deserted 


mother or to support a sick sister. Ile wants 


to quit school to earn money. Many foreign 
parents decide that their ehildren are big 
enough to go to work. Some parents feel that 
their children know enough so “why go. to 
school longer?” The unfortunate children. of 


mmoral homes awaken to the situation at this 


age and either rebel against their situation or 


beg n to show such degenerate tendencies that 


s best for them to be eared for in special 
schools. The home where both parents work is 


where attendance problems arise, due 


that the 


lel one 


the fact children are put on their 


responsibility and in many eases are not 
dv to assume the burdens without more 
ne supervision and consequently drift into 
egular habits. Parents who are more 


clubs, churches, 


affairs 


ety, or business, than the immediate welfare 


n other 


pped up 
their own families are often responsible for 
children. 
home conditions that the tact 


irregular attendance of their 


pnere are many 


socially-minded attendance teacher may 


ver and so drop the right suggestions at 


the right time to bring about better school 


attendance. 

The attendance teacher must be ever on the 
that 
from conditions within the school. In 


alert to see the disturbances may arise 


such 
cases it is necessary to tind individual needs of 
the irregular child and so provide for them as 
to bring about in the child’s mind an apprecia 
tion of the contribution. 


worth of the school 


Frictions are discovered between teacher and 


pupils that never would be appreciated except 
tactful investigation of absences. 


the day of a 


assigned subject often reveals to the attendance 


through the 


absenee on certain 


A repeated 
teacher a pupil’s dislike either for the subject 
1 the teacher, and when adjustments are made 
regular attendance results. Suppressed resent 
ment on the part of certain pupils due to a 
feeling that their marks are unfair is often re 
vealed bv absence following report ecard time. 


The 


appreciation of the 


significance of these problems and an 


relation of absenee and 
retardation: of the number of cases and causes 


of truaneyv; the relation of delinquiney to 


truanev; the expense of special schools; the 
loss of state appropriations due to absence; the 
real value of habits of punctuality; the relation 


health, and of 


ceremonies to attendance and regularity 


of reereation and holidays, of 


chureh 
and the vital significance of keeping accurate 


accounts when dealing with human material 


are only a few of the phases of the problem of 


attendance work that make it necessary for it 


t educational, 
business effi- 


person 


» he viewed from a more truls 


sociological, psy chological and 


ciency standpoint and -to havé a 
especially prepared, most vitally interested and 
fitted for this broad, 


work in junior 


important, 


high school 


peculiarly 

socially significant 
organization 

A Successful System 

Che details of 

plan that centralizes the work for all final re 


the routine of an attendance 
ports and that may be referred to for immedi- 
ate information and at the same time gives to 
each teacher a share in the responsibility in the 
ever constant and regular reporting and check- 
ing of pupil’s attendance is presented here as 
suggestive of the detail and 


being necessary 


exacting routine for an accurate system of 
bookkeeping that deals with living children in 
its accounts, 

On entering school each child makes out his 
(Fig. 1). 


eard for the 


attendance card This is his per 


manent record current year. 
Those who enter in September use the same 
ecard through June. Those who enter in Febru 
arv begin with the sixth month and finish the 


This 


pupil in 


vear. makes a card system register of 
The 
the requirements of reports. 
most detailed arrangement twelve 
groups, B7 Boys. B7 Girls, A7 Boys, A7 Girls, 
BS Boys, BS Girls, A8 Boys, A8 Girls, B9 
B9 Girls, A9 Boys, A9 Girls. 


By the use of the classification eard (Fig. 2) 


every school. ecards may be 
grouped to meet 
The 


.r roe 
gives 


30Vs, 


the classification report is easily gotten at any 
time. The number enrolled by actual count of 
group is recorded as a balance 
eard. As 
pupils enter, their names and classification are 


Adding the 


names to the balance forward gives an accu 


cards in each 


forward on the classification new 


recorded. number of the new 


moment’s notice. For 


absolute 


rate classification at a 
the sake of an 


report of enrollment 


the names of those leaving school are also 


recorded so that by subtracting the number of 
’s and Ltr’s the 
obtained instantly. 


exact daily enrollment is 
Every home room teacher is provided with a 
dummy register (Fig. 3) sheet for each month. 


written, 


names of pupils in her home room are 
separately. On it, 
record is and of absence. 


Besides check of her 


pupils, the home room teacher obtains attend 


boys and. girls 


kept of tardiness 
using this in a daily 


ance information for her report to homes at 
The dummy register sheet is 


the end of 


the school month in order that she may verify 


report card time. 
sent to the attendance teacher at 


questions arising in making up the register 


report. 
From her dummy register the home room 
teacher checks the roll and reports on a white 
slip (Fig. 4) each absence from the home room. 
These slips are 


brought to the attendance office. 


collected by monitors and 
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The pupil’s note from his parent is tiled in 
the office. These notes may be tiled for ay riod 
not longer than five weeks when they should be 
returned to the parent with a letter from the 
teacher and principal concerning the pupil’s 
work in school and the importance of regularity 
in attendance. In special cases au personal eal] 
should be made. 

A time clock and date stamp are most neces- 
sary pieces of equipment for a well-routinized, 
exacting attendance office in a large school 

The pupil receives his section of the “Admis- 
sion Card” giving davs of absence and reason 
for it. These ecards should he called for indi- 
vidually at roll eall in each recitation and 
signed by each teacher as a gmuarantee that the 
teacher has cheeked the absence. 

The stub section of the “Admission Card” 
(Fig. 6) is retained in the office and from it 
the record is placed on the attendance ecard on 
the register. 

There are always pupils who forget to bring 
excuses from home. For such a “Note Due” 
slip (Fig. 8) is written and filed when he takes 
his “Admission Card.” The “Note Due” slip 
then remains in the office until his note is 
brought and it may stand as a given number 
of demerits charged to his final record in the 
school if it is not brought at the end of the 
term. An admission ecard of a different color 
helps to emphasize the neglect of returning to 
school with no note or with one for an unsatis 
factory reason. 

For those who presistently forget. a form of 
reminder (Fig. 9) is used 


A reason for everv absence should be know1 





{/@ ae ove Ol the S¢ cond d 1\ of the ibse nee at le ist TI 18 
“ iformation mav be gained by se of the tele 
FIGURES 1 TO 9 rHE SIZES OF THE ORIGINAL FORMS MAY BE ESTIMATED IF IT IS Phone When ther ssn telephone however, 
UNDERSTOOD THAT FIGURE IS EIGHT INCHES WIDE és ) 1-99 , 
Absent RB 1nK (| uy 1t)) Tri hy sent to 
At the attend ice othe these Silps iré ar nye” j dl Its enret i] tT ip elimi ites T the home \ I tatiol 1 thre eause of ibsence 
ranged on i pegged wall board on which the iimost entire hiel is ret irned l iInswer tnen makes the 
slips are stuck. The board may have 260 pegs Kach pup, on return atter absence, brings a report f the reason for absence readily aeces 
spaced at a distance of three nches. The note from one of his parents 2 ving date of sible This nessehnger st rvie S iccomplished 
board is divided alphabetically, a row of pegs bsence and reason for it. In eonnection with — by boys ieveles from their free play period 
for each letter. The white slips, each one rep these notes ; signature ( ird nit (] g 7) s nd S re £ om t the end of the term nder 
resenting a pupil, are put on the board in the very important : x 
proper order The peg on which the pupil adel ” ques = 
. ° ° ‘ = NW N 7 Ne 
starts the day with a white siip remains his peg Cumsae oe lg ieee | 
TARDY NOT EXCUSED TARDV—ERCUMED : ‘hoes we Excuse Shiy 
for the day. r wae 
Kach pe riod recitation teachers report each Deve i we ~ 
absence oh a pink slip (Fig +) These are 11 /2 
collected by monitors and brought to the office —— . 
where they are added to the white slip already |. Br, me 
posted there. The absent pupil’s pile of slips . Sais cay ee aeees Cee 43 
accumulates as the periods pass until at the emd  |{_smmer Be remediate ry terete 
of the day he has two white slips and six, seven — F seard ; 
or eight pink ones as his program may eall for. Le fietiies leat, Office Excase 
e . oO ; ; ; 
At the close of the day the accumulated slips + —+— — pao oe . 
show a day’s or half day’s absence and the rec- |-4 t . . 
% : : cs " } ; } } pemmneene Meta nee he ofthe. porte 
ord is transferred to an admission ecard (Fig. 6) _ T T | Mess ise anes 
° ‘ + ° | ! | | Clase Adviser planse Ble this card with Registrar oo day ctodeat enters si: 
which awaits the pupil’s return in the attend- |Z | t | | /6 - saponin 
q - , — T oo. om 
ance office. val | | 2/ 
To avoid duplication of cards, before the new & | CLEARANCE CARD 
—_ 
ecards are written the board is cleared of all | # | 
lips which are represented in a file box as held 1S STUDENT'S OFFICE CARD aces aes : . PERMIT 
ver trom the previous day or days. The date .e sin aaEnA Gare San. Saint “% 23 ee 
" °7 OEPARTMENT OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND CHILD WELFARE | Wew address 
f absence of the pupil are stamped on the card Senaturee sce _ 


NOTICE OF DISCHARGE 


I ~ ieceeding days T ni 

With the slips of continued absentees re —— —— ie 
moved from the board, new cards are to be | =——~ ° Scsdeaetnens " 
written for the piles of slips that remain on the |“~ 2 . ‘7 


board representing new al 


sentees. Pupils from | =—=--— 


/ — 


penmanship classes cooperate in writing. | gpewmmmertsse“castscsmecos 
Regularly assigned pupil office assistants ar ee 
invaluable in | routine work eee ee 
sis — iaseeipalel 
This leaves tlhe ard clear except for the — — - 
scattering slips wi w irregularities of taont by — 
various kinds, mistak: teachers and “dite] Reed went : 
ing” of pupils. Pupils d to the offie If esac - 
by an office summons to ex) eh irregu FIGS. 11 TO 28. THE CUT IS ONE-THIRD THE 


larities. This check catches al! es of “ditch FIG. 18 IS PRINTED IN TRIPLICATE AND 


2 0 OFFICE SUMMONS a " —~ 


\JBRARY ATTENDANCE SLIP 
: aa 


SIZE OF THE ORIGINAL GROUP OF FORMS 
ARRANGED SO THAT TWO CARBON 


I ) COPIES ARE MADE AT ONE WRITING 
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Pupils get blue tardy slips (Fig. 11) when 
they come tardy without a note from home. 
The blue one is destroyed and a white one (Fig. 
12) is given in its place as soon as the note is 
brought. The tardy 


register from the duplicate slips, one slip being 


record is made on the 


taken to the home room teacher to account for 
pupils’ absence from roll call. 

No pupil is supposed to leave the grounds 
The “Excuse Slip” (Fig. 


13) 1s used to send with the child when ill or 


without permission. 


making a special request to go home. It is 
much preferable to have a note from th 
parents in advance to cover special requests for 
PAVE ot absence. 

When the school shares with the home in the 
responsibility of the care of the pupil from the 
time he leaves home until his return, it is very 
necessary to know where pupils eat lunch. The 
following plan cares for this. Pupils may 
ne their lunch, eat in the student body 
feteria or go home for lunch. Pupils are re 
quired to be on the sehool ground at noon 
inless permission has been granted to go home 

lunch Pupils living near enough to gi 
regularly secure a noon permit ecard 
“Program Cards” (Fi 


fie for ready references 


g. 
attendance 
adispe nsable. 

i] ion ecards (Fig. 16), 
lv valuabl 


+ 


Transfer System 
known 


vhat becomes f everv child who leaves 


~ I rreat Importance that it he 


schoo To this end regular svstem may be 
ed out to eover transfers from one school 
ther 
| s advisable that ( d rdey rr 
( s ecards in dismiss rom sel 
~ his last d t scho te from 
rents telling he is ng and whe 


Phe ehild is then ready to clear hi 


He is giver il ‘learane eard (] 


‘ig. 17) 


ch indicated details are checked 
Wie this is O.K.’d by the vari s teachers it 
rned t he attendance office and a nota 
if eaving is n ide mn the ittendance ecard 
n the register and the clearance card filed with 


ttendanes eard. 
The child by beginning it tive first of } S 
day eompletes this reeord without inter 
e teachers unnecessarily. If some time 
( apsed since the ehild received his report 
C da scholarship report 1s taken at the same 
tM so that he has an 
nding in hi 


ip-to-date record of his 

is studies 

By clearing his record in this way, teachers 

hom he might be indebted in any way are 
in opportunity to make their claims 

transfer 


vn before } ( rece ives his office) i 


lwo forms are provided for the ‘ficial trans 


These forms are uniform for 


t whole city system and are very similar to 
se used in other departments of compulsory 
tion. One form in triplicate on green 

er is given if the child is going to a school 

ide of the city The other form, also in 
icate but white, is given to any child leav 

the school for another school within the 

In both eases the proced ire is identical. 

Of the three forms one copy remains in the 


A seeond copy is forwarded 
the Tl) partment of CC mp ilsory Kd ieati 1 


ndance ofthce 


the third 3 take hy the 


child vho pre 


it the new sehool whiel 3 requested 
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to return it te 


the Department of Compulsory 
Kdueation of the system from which it started. 

Experience has shown that it is necessary to 
keep a check on all pupils during the entire 
day. Those children who are tempted to seek 
chances to leave the room during regular recita 
tions in order to avoid work, or to take things 
not their own, or for other reasons, are not so 
apt to do so when all pupils desiring to leave 
the room are put to the trouble of filling in a 
“Permit to Leave Room” blank and teachers 
are not so generous in granting such permis- 
sion if these slips are frequently checked by 
the principal who ean by this means become 
familiar and investigate all pupils who may be 
These slips (Fig. 
19) may also be the means of detecting “light 


habitually leaving the room. 


fingered” pupils. 
Irregularities 

lo avoid the possibility of pupils taking 
advantage of calling at the office the forms, 
Figs. 20 and 21, 


Special 


are designed. 

permits are necessary when pupils 
are doing their work in irregular places. For 
instanee, a pupil may be able to type during his 
study pe riod, to go on an errand for a teacher, 
to meet on a committee, to attend to special 


affairs, to 


examination, or to do any 


student body report for physica 


other irregular 


checked most care 


A Two-S 


J.B. 


thing: but. unless al are 


conterence if 


ittending au recent 
teachers in central [llinois, I handed out one 
hundred questionnaires to the various teachers 


regardless of their positions, either in the grade 


high schools The questions and their an 
‘ yer? 1 iy ( nfick 1 and the vere 
promised tl nothin they might say there 
m oht ne sed to. r ag nst them in securing 


The quest s wert re rd t the nity 
the teachers and regard to the unity existin 
bet wee he truet ind the school board 
Out e ol dred 64 were mailed bac] 
properly filled out Of these, nineteen left the 
Unit hetweer Loeal Sel Board and 
Facultv” vaeant while the rest filled in this. 

On the back of this questionnaire the space 


of them wished to go 


rarding some especial method 


that was being successfully earried out in their 
re snective se] ¢ l. io rveel ( f the 44) went into 
detail regarding this subject These are some 


‘f their details: 


“Our school has arrived at the perfect har 


mony stage and this is verv near the close of 
the school, too, when, as a rule, the board and 
the faculty are generally in arms. Our ‘unity’ 
meetings have saved the day, it seems. First. 
I had best explain these. 

‘The first month of school, one of the wive 

the directors suggested that the b ird enter 
tain us and give us a welcome to their homes 
and city They accepted her advice and 
handed us a huge gilded ‘key’ to the city 
- was suevested 


ildn’t 


decide upon a name just then but later took 


That evening an organizatio1 
ind met with the approval of all. We co 


the name of the ‘Unity Club.” Each member 
of the faculty and their wives or husbands and 
the directors and their wives or husbands auto 
matically became members of this unit 
“Officers were changed each month so as to 


give all an opportunity of carrying out individ 


al ideas Our membership of one dollar a 
eA! vas ft 9 toward the entert nment fund 
As a rule the social gatherings were held in 
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fully some unreliable pupils are apt to make 
pretenses and find ways to avoid supervision. 
A eareful cheek is necessary between study 
hall, recitation, home room and the library. 
The slip (Fig. 22), when filled out by pupils 
in the library, may be collected by pupil 
monitors and taken immediately to the room 
where the pupil is assigned according to his 
program. By this means a check is kept on all 
pupils desiring library privileges. There is no 
chance for slipping out without giving account. 
The great advantage of the card system for 
keeping the register is that it may be kept 
constantly alive. Pupils are always coming 
and going and it provides a neat, accurate way 


The ecards 


f pupils who leave and those who are absent 


for adding and subtracting them 


five days and more are taken from their groups 
made a_ special 
This is a 


guarantee that the pupil will not be lost sight 


of regular attendants and 


group within the large group. 


of even after his absence is no longer reported. 
At the end of the current 
monthly report is made these 


month after the 

cards are sub 
tracted from the total enrollment for a group 
The ecards are given a special place in a file of 
pupils who have left and the new month is 
begun without considering them further. Thus, 
the register is kept constantly alive and vet 


eVveTY record is readily accessible 


ided Story 


Lyons. 


the school; but at various times, the unit was 
nvited to homes. Just one-half hour was 
viyen over to business at each of these meet 
ngs and many vital problems were threshed 
if the meetings Members were foreed 


send or bring written excuses fully endorsed 
vished to be exeused from attend 


ince or atter missing a meeting 


‘It may sound strange, but the meetings 
eemed too far apart for us this winter and 
ften the teachers voule rrange some specia 


therin bv | vs r contests to get the 
nen together hetween re wii ! meetings The 
©) ees re nae red by eact! Teacher has inereased 


iwlue. | know. more than fifty per cent sine 


! nit was Y zed 
st another struct rote 
Our’s is a small seh but still in previous 
ears the school was in a near riot near the end 
f the school term This year it was decided 


to overcome this condition in some manner and 


! nd tabl vas organized at the school 

din 

Membership in the round table was free and 
very resident of ir small town was eligible to 
membership This ineluded faculty, pupils 


parents and the school board 


‘The night the round table was organized 

e membership was divided into units. Ther 
ere eighteen nits and the meetings were to 
7 held enmasse every two weeks in the school 
dito I Ka init got a chance at the 
entertainment end of it. Our last meeting was 
conducted by ‘Unit Seventeen’ and the eve 
ing’s entertainment consisted of a_ spelling 
match, al door track meet (the prizes were 
so] cited fron the merchants), and a ‘fee,’ 
which had t be earned by doing some stunt. 


leachers. students and parents have deve oped 


ellowship through this medium that will last 
ror a time and a member of the fae ilty “ 
resign with regret 

(Ine instruct grave His ws 5 reas Tor 
inity Wit! the schoo!) board ‘We have the 

terest ot the ety il heart becuuse the eity 


(Concluded on Page 13: 


Ii 
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Legal Limits of the School Yard 


Charles Carroll, Esq., Providence, R. I. 


The limits of 
defined as the points most remote from a public 


a publie school yard may be 
schoolhouse reached by the vehicle used for 
transportation. The obligation imposed upon 
a town to provide a sufficient number of school 

houses conveniently located to accommodate all 
the children resident in the town may be ful 

filled by providing transportation in instances 
from the 
This, substantially, is the holding 
W alter E 


Ranger of Rhode Island in a decision involving 


in which residence ~ are remote 
schoolhouse. 
of State School Commissioner 
the obligation of a school committee to provide 
transportation. 

The commissioner holds that the statute re 
quiring a school committee to provide trans 
portation in instances in which sehoolhouses 
are closed in the process of consolidation is not 
clearly applicable to situations arising other 
wise than by closing; but that the school com 
mittee’s obligation may be inferred from the 
location of 


The decision includes Aa eareful 


provision requiring a convenient 
schoolhouses. 
exposition of the relative obligations of 
parents and school committee with reference to 
compulsory ittendance 

The following extracts from the decision are 
indieative of the philosophy underlying it, and, 
besides, are noteworthy as a judicial eonsidera 
tion of the administrative problems involved in 
the extension of transportation implied in rigid 
enforcement 

ro 
school 


attendance at school of children of riven ages 


of compulsory attendance. 


object of the several laws relating To 


attendance is to insure the regular 


and the reh tj’ secure for every ehild a0 far “a8 


henefits of school ed icatior 


practicable the 


These laws recognize the primary rights and 


interest of parents in their children: but also 


imply a publie concern and a civie interest in 
the edueation of all children. For the purposes 
of schoo} ed ieation. the law charges both 


parents and school officials with responsibility 


for the regular school attendance of children 
lt assumes that publie edueation is for publie 
beneht as we is for individual advantage. It 
recognizes the elyvice as well as the parenta 
obligations of parents in puble edueation and 
assigus to school committees both general and 


specific duties and extensive discretionary 
powers in the administration of pubhe schools 

“Tt is to he observed that the law that 
ittendanee of his child re 


parent to effect that 


requires the school 
quires the attendance 
under reasonable conditions. It is also to be 


observed that the law that requires schools to 
| 


be maintained at convenient places under the 
management of the school committee attaches 
responsibility to the school committee to insure 


When “ schoo S meor 


remote from the homes of pupils the 


school attendance. 
venient! 
chool committee is empowered to provide 
transportation of such pupils. Evidently 11 
e intent of the law that conveyance of pupils 
le a means of rendering the location of 
remote homes Prae 
" nv ¢c ( the school committec has 
the my YY 


faining schools ine pl ices 


convenient of providing transporta 
tion of pup distant schools 

“Tt follows t that in eases of non 
attendance with excuse either the 
While 
responsibility 
of the parent for the a nee of his child 
at school, it limits tha nonsibilitv bv 


parent or school c tf t fault. 
the law establishes t 


est iblishing a supplementary nt respon 


sibility of the school committ \ ids 


nreasonable requirements or excessiv 


placing 


hardships on parents lo meet the exacting 
requirements of compulsory attendance, the law 
holds the parent to a reasonable performance 
of civie and parental duties and at the same 
time requires the maintenance of schools in 
convenient places and authorizes school eom 


mittees to provide transportation of pupils 


when essential tj regular schoo] attendance. 


In determining the ~ le responsibility of a 
parent for the attendance of his children in 
school, it is held th it he is not required to fur 
nish conveyanee when transportation is neces 
sary to insure school attendanee, though he is 
free to do so and is under obligations to co 
operate with the school committee in arrange 
ments for transportation. 

“To determine whether transportation of 
pupils is necessary in a riven case, it is perti 


nent to take into @ sideration the age, Sex, 
of the 
pupils, the condition and loeation of roads, and 


facts of dis 


physical and mental condition ar d safety 


other conditions, as well as the 


tance, In general there is mn question of 
transportation by the school committee when 
children live within safe walking distanee from 
the schoo! Ih this connection, we have a rule 
laid down in the statutes to govern in cases of 
Initin rr Ciosing’ se While no school has 
heen closed it e cas nder consideration, 
this rule does app strongly in fixing the sole 
responsibil f ‘ irent ind ng 


authority to the school committee. In the lay 
cited the school committee is required to ‘pro- 
vide suitable transportation to and from 
school of pupils who reside so far from any 
publie school as to make their regular attend- 
This law should be ae. 


cepted by school committees as a rule to follow 


ance impract icable.’ 


in meeting the obligation of maintaining 
schools in convenient places or providing for 
attendance by 


convenient transportation of 


pupils. Certainly sehools are not maintained 
in convenient places when pupils reside so far 
from any public school as to make their regu- 
lar attendance impracticable.” 

Transportation is essentially a new problem 
in school administration. In the era of the 
short-term district school, and in the period in 
which attendance was practically optional, the 
question seareely could arise. When, however, 
publie noliey dictated a stringent enforcement 
of attendance, and imposed upon the parent a 
obligation for getting his child to 
“rule of clearly 
expounded by the Supreme Court of the United 


primary 
school, the 


” 
reason, SO 


States in the anti-trust cases, immediately be- 


came applicable. Commissioner Ranger has 


read the “rule of reason” into the compulsory 


attendance law of Rhode Island in a manner 


admirably calculated to promote attendance 


ithout imposing unreasonable obligation or 


hardship on parents. His interpretation fol 


ws clearly and definitely enlightened public 
poley, whieh in other years has led to the 


abolition of tuition. 


An Educator School Board President 
WILBUR FISKE GORDY, 
President, Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 


It is not often that a distinguished educator 
tinds his way into the presidential chair of a 
board of edueation. Yet Hartford, Conn., has 
secured just such a man to preside over its 
President Gordy is an educa 
He has behind him a 
textbook 


school system 
tor of national repute 


brilliant record as superintendent, 
author, and platform speaker 

On June 11, 1924, Wilbur Fiske Gordy was 
elected president of the Board of Education of 
Hartford, Connecticut (the 


term). Mr. Gordy has been invaluable to the 


ninth successive 
city of Hartford in this position, not only be 
, , the field of 


eause of his ong experienc in 


edueation but ilso because of his impartial, 


able and tactful dealing with the several other 


bodies whieh make up the 


edueationa peculiar 











WILBUR F. GORDY 


President, Board of Education 
Hartford, Conn 


school roeanization of the cits ot 


Phe Hartford 


Hartford 
under 
the board of educa 


schools are managed 
i district svstem in which 
tion deals coordinately with nine distriet com 
mittees and a high school committee. 


Mr. Gordy was born in Salisbury, Maryland, 
June 14, 1854. He is a graduate of Wesleyan 
University with an A.B. degree. He was vice- 
principal of the high school at Middletown, 
Connecticut, for one year, superintendent of 
schools of Ansonia for three years, supervising 
principal of the second north school at Hartford 
for twenty years and superintendent of schools 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, for seven years. 

In 1897 he began his historical writings with 
“School History of the United States.” Since 
that time he has written the following histori- 
eal books listed as written: “American Lead- 
“Stories of American Explor- 
ers,’ “Colonial Days,” “Elementary History of 
the United States.” “Stories of Early American 
Life,” “Stories of Later American Life,” “Abra 
ham Lineoln,” “Cause and Meaning of the 
War.” He was co-author of “A Path- 
finder in American History,” 


ers and Heroes,” 


Great 
“Language Les- 
sons” and “Grammar Lessons.” 

In 1913 Mr. Gordy was elected by the city a 
member of the Hartford board of education 
and has been re-elected every three years since 
then. In 1916 the board elected him president 
which office he has held since that date. He 
takes an active interest in all educational prob 
lems of the city and gives generously of his time 


ind ability to the solution of such problems. 


Supt. J. E. Warren of Gloversville, N. Y., in 
cooperation with the teachers and supervisors, 
has completed the reorganization of the school 
curriculum. With the opening of the new school 
year, the new courses in arithmetic and geo- 
graphy will be used for the first time. The 
arithmetic work has been tested out previous to 
its adoption this year. 
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A Ways and Means Program of Supervision’ 


W. W. Theisen, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee. 


Few thoughtful that 
supervision is the most important agency for 


educators would deny 


improving the quality of teaching in our schools. 
When rightly condueted no other known means 
f{ improving a teacher’s work yields results so 
such 

Y et, in 


attach to supervision, comparatively 


quickly or in large quantities as does 


supervision. spite of the impor- 


tance we 


little of what is spent upon edueation goes 
to purchase good supervision. In our large 
cities the usual amount spent for general 


supervision of instruction approximates one 


per cent of the total current expenditure. 
On the other hand examination of expendi- 
tures by suecessful business concerns would 
probably show that industry spends more 
than ten per cent for supervision of output. 


Industry feels that it pays to sp nd libe rally for 
Why do we on the e mitrary spend 


supervision. 


1* 
| 


so little for educational supervision’ <A 


very 
plausible reason is that those most concerned 


the publie, the teachers and even we adminis 


trators—have not been sufficiently couvineed of 


When we 


tion with a request for 


of eduea 


value approach board 
more money 


have a difficult 


for super 


Ision we time convineine the 


members that the proposed expenditure will 


eld eommensurate returns on the investmet. 
Neither do we find teachers clamoring for more 
supervision What is the expla ition 4 The 
robable answer is that in the past much of 
the pervision has not been of the construe 
kind There has been rather an abundance 
f destructive criticism, that has in many in 
tances caused fear and resentment in the mind 
teachers Many teachers are suspicious of 
e intentions of any supervisor who enters the 
() by hard patient work of the proper 
this situation be improved 

strange indeed that anv superyrsor 
d find time for destructive criticism. The 
need and possibilities for improving instruction 
re so great and the opportunities to demon 
hat he pt 1] supervision ean do so numer 
s that we ought to spend little tim fi idine 

th the teacher’s work. Even the bh 

their faults Why not admit the'r pr 
enc ind begin at once to devote all of our 
supervisory efforts to searching for the good and 
the devising of ways and means of producing 
more of the same quality? The effort of the 


supervisor should be to find the best. in order 
that it may be multiplied many times over and 
made the commonplace. 

In all except large systems the task of direct 
ng supervision devolves upon the superintend- 


ent. He may or mav not be fortunate enough 


1 


nave principals freed from teaching duties. 
lt vstem of any size it is impossible to give 
iny irge amount of time to individual teachers 


Methods must be 
reaching teachers eff ctively, 


devised and ways found for 


other than through 


personal contact. Exeellent suggestions will be 
f little avail unless they are actually trans 
ferred and made a part of the teacher’s equip 


ment Reduced to lowest terms the problem of 


per S1oOn from the supe rintendent’s point of 


ecomes then largely a matter of devising 


nd means of multiplying one’s own 
This presentation I shall endeavor to point 
everal ways by which the supervisor may 
dd to his effectiveness through the extension of 
: n usefulness. 

The Time Element Important 

ng Time for Super ision. The first step 


n y program of supervision is to find the 


ldress delivered before the 
of Superintendents 


Indiana State Con 


necessary time. Supervisors and _ principals 
complain that other duties are so 
numerous and exacting that it is difficult to find 
sufficient time to devote to the work of super- 


vision. 


commonly 


Office routine, the telephone, attendance 
eases, distribution of supplies and office callers 
will make serious inroads on the schedule of any 
if permitted to do so. One who 
would be a successful supervisor, whether super- 


supervisor, 


intendent, supervisor or principal, must continu 
ally fight bound 
shackles of deadly administrative detail. 


down by the 
If one 


would find time for the more important work of 


against being 


supervision he must regard it as of primary im- 
portance and all else as secondary. Professor 
Cubberley suggests that, if a principal would 
find time for supervision, he should deliberately 
keep out of his office during hours when classes 
are in session. If necessary allow the telephone 


to ring. Fix definite office hours and let those be 


known so that interruptions during supervision 
hours may be few. While we may not be willing 
to go to the lengths that Professor Cubberley 
does, we must admit such a procedure would go 
a long way toward solving the problem of find- 
ing time for supervision. Supervision will not 
receive an adequate share of the principal’s time 
unless he regards it as of first importance and 
is continually on the alert to see that other mat- 
ters do not interrupt. What is perhaps one of 
the best ways to make principals conscious of 
their problem in this respect is to ask them to 
keep a diary for several days, showing how the 
school] hours are spent. Then classify the time 
spent as administration, supervision, teaching, 
office routine, supervision of janitorial service, 
ete. If this is done at intervals with some defi- 
nite goal in mind, which, let us say, is to have 
the principal devote fifty or sixty per cent of 
his time to supervision of instruction, as Pro- 
fessor Cubberley recommends, it will soon be 
discovered that it is really possible to give much 


more time to supervision than at first thought. 


Preparation and Programs 


Continuous Pri paration. A second step in a 
program of supervision is continuous prepara 
tion. 


Most supervisors expect teachers to pre 


pare daily or weekly lesson plans. 


Good pre 
paration and careful planning on the part of the 
teacher is deemed a prerequisite to rood teach 
ing. Criticisms of the teacher’s work are often 
made on the basis of the evidences of careful 
preparation exhibited. If such careful planning 
is essential to good teaching, is it not even more 
essential in the ease of the far more difficult 
task of supervision? In modern times no right 


minded person would think of sending a soldier 


STUCCO CUCU UCULUUCUCCCOUCLCULUCULCE CULL UULUL LOLOL LULL 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S DUTY 


The superintendent must not simply see that 
the community provides for those who come to 
the schoolhouse door but he must see that the 
thought of the community is so aroused that 
every child finds his steps leading to the school- 
house; he must go even farther and see that the 
older constituency not only have the opportunity 
but are aroused to the importance of continued 
improvement of intellectual, vocational and moral 
development. The superintendent’s chief contri- 
bution to education is therefore an aroused con- 
science on the part of all the people for the con- 
tinual development of the entire state, city, or 
community. I believe in professional training, I 
believe in the college, the university, the summer 
school. I believe in the extension courses for 
superintendents as well as teachers, but the super- 
intendent himself must be more than a profes- 
sionally trained man. He must be a man upon 
whose conscience the responsibility for the proper 
education of the entire community continually 
rests—Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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into the first line trenches armed with nothing 
but his bare fists. Yet a supervisor sometimes 
does what is not far akin from that. He enters 
the classroom without having given any par- 
ticular thought to the subjects to be seen on 
that day or without having made a careful study 
of the best ideas on the teaching of these sub- 
jects. Lack of daily preparation for the work 
of supervision is probably as responsible for the 
fact that supervision is in disrepute in some 
Teachers 
soon sense the fact and respect the judgment of 


quarters as any other single factor. 


the supervisor who keeps abreast of the best 
thought of the day on the teaching of subjects 
in their own field. It is difficult of course to 
find the necessary time for professional study, 
but it must be found at any cost. Without con- 
stant preparation the supervisor cannot main- 
tain his leadership. He must continually strive 
to build up his own professional reserve through 
constant preparation and further study. This 
that 
It is the one 
thing most easily slighted when those most con- 


that we should insist 


principals devote ample time to it. 


matter is so vital 


cerned are not held to it. 

Having a Program. An additional step in a 
ways and means program is a definite program 
One of the best known 
ways to prepare for the work of supervision is to 


of aims and objectives. 


make out a definite program of objectives to be 
attained. 
center upon a few important ends. Do your 


Let the major emphasis for the year 


own reading and thinking along those lines and 
likewise. If one 
takes for these important objectives any one of 
problems as the 
abilities, the development of the project method 
of teaching, the development of good thought 
problems in connection with the teaching of the 
methods of 
the elimination of 


induce your teachers to do 


such improvement of study 


social sciences, improvements in 


teaching silent reading, or 
waste effort in class management, he has a task 
that will keep him occupied for a good share of 
the year if not longer. If one expects real pro 
gress with problems such as these, the super 
visory program should be so organized that the 


teachers’ meetings, the demonstrations of teach 


ing methods, the class visitations and confer 
ences, the testing, the experimentation and the 
professional reading all contribute to the sam«e 
ends. By concentrated effort a strong super 
visor can in the course of a few years practically 


What is 


organized and continu- 


revolutionize the teaching in a school. 
required is a systematic, 


ous drive 


4 Typical Program 
In the Milwaukee schools at the present time 
an effort is being made to e irry out such a plan 
in. connection with the improvement of chil 
dren’s reading. Beginning in the fall of 1922 a 


activities was organized which it is 


round of 


planned to follow ip until a verv definite im 


provement is noticeable. A general committee 
of principals and cooperating instructors from 


Normal! 
the direction of an 


the loeal State School, serving under 
issistant Lye rintendent, has 


Members of the 
nl d of the State 


] 


f Publie Instr ition are aiso co 


active charge of the program. 


faculty of the State University 


Department ( 


operating in an advisory capacity. Each mem 
is the chairman of 


The sub- 


committees include a committee on objectives, a 


ber of the general committer 


a large sub-committee of teachers. 


committee on silent reading methods, a commit 


tee on oral reading methods, a committee on 


committee on materials for 


reading tests, a 


primary grades and another for upper grades, a 
committee on experimental problems and a com 
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mittee to prepare a bibliography of helps and 


references for teachers 

As an illustration of the work being done by 
these groups that of the committee on tests may 
inder 


he cited. Two types of work have been 


taken by t the direction of general 


S group, 
testing in reading and the preparation of diag 
kinds. One 


arrange for the giving of 


nostic testing material of various 


of its first acts was t 


the Thorndike Met all Reading test on a city 
wide basis 
To make the tests f greater value to the 


teacher the committee made a preliminary study 
of common errors made by children in the test 


From this a list of typical errors was prepared 
suggested that 


made by her 
‘ ach 


to accompany the tes It was 
inalyze the errors 
determine how frequently 


The 


dered. howeve P. by tT! 


class and type 


occurred most significant service ren 


is committee, has been its 


work in developing types of diagnostic tests, or 


more appropriately suggestions for diagnostic 
tests. The thought uppermost in the minds of 


the members of the committee has been that to 


bring about improvement in reading economic 
ally the exact nature of the difficulty must be di 

termined To this end th committe nas 
labored with a variety of diagnostic tests, but 
chiefl, with those that tend 1 reveal the pres 
ence or absence of stud bility in var S 


‘ , . 
f, ve been prepared and suffi 


rms Directions |} 
cient material has beet collected to enabl i 
te icher to give the tests ft her class These in 
formal home made test ive not been devised 


for the purpose f en blir 9 curate compari 


sons bet ween c SSes OF schools but for the sake 
of helping the teacher to discover for herself 
whether or not chile ren n her classes rive ey 
dences of possessing those abilities ordinat 
found in « ildren wl hig race ident 
For ¢ imple derable tty } hee) 
given tf ests | ng to d etting the 
central thoug f eleetiol (yr d students 
ire expected t re | pray ray f rdina 
d thc it i ad tate TeV d the gist I 
the th oht cor ned there Che \ } hy ng 
done bv t committee is tyvpr the work of 
the committees « ved i read nprove 


there may exist a cif de program for the 
Improvement | nstructh prinecip fter 
have need Tor ocal build yr program Prob 
lems peculiar to the particular school demand 


attention. 


lems peculiar to thei n classes which thev de 
sire to attaek Sueh loeal efforts should bv no 
means be discouraged by the central office staff 
but on the contrary given everv encouragement 


When loea program ul be 


W ith the 


mace to harmo. 1Ze 


tv program the results will be 


generat 


even better I am firmly of the opinion that it 

would he a good plat ror the s iperintendent to 

require each principal t submit annually his 

program of major act ties worked out in con 

siderable det With such a program before 
im the superintendent will be n position to 

provide very effective direction of the super 
s10n 


Opportunities of a Supervisory Laboratory 


1 Supe j Laboratory. Whatever the 
pervisor or the perintendent does he must 

‘ s he ! ways and means of multi 
plving his own energies and those of his staff. 
The rea problen | the supervisor is to make 
the t time t t he as at his disposal count 
m t lle may have brilliant ideas 
they become a part of the thought 

ind | I the « sroom teachers they will 
not pr effect Any supervisor in 


charge I teachers cannot § 


mber o give 
each indy aj ey] nt f assistance 
he should nave r rye niet he emp ed 
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In this connection a super 1SOry laboratory ean 
Through 
for de- 
instrue 


be made to render very useful service. 


the use of some school as a laboratory 


veloping new methods or materials of 


tion, the supervisor may accomplish what he 


cannot do by the individual method. The par- 


/ 


ticular idea that the supervisor desires to have 
worked out may be presented to the principal 


and teachers of the 


laboratory school with the 


suggestion that they with it and 


experiment 
endeavor to perfect a classroom technique for 
Thus in 


reading 


handling it. one school system where 


an extensive improvement program is 


inder way efforts are being made to develop 


techniques for teaching silent reading lessons 


ising various q iantities and kinds of material. 
It is the firm belief of those in charge that if 


reading instruction is to he reconstructed, 


} 


methods of teaching the s ibject must be devel 


teachers have 


good 


as a laboratory. the 


oped and perfected so that 


may 
ample opportunity to see work. In the 
particular school serving 
prine pia has nde rtuken to see what ean be 
done to 1x rfect a lesson te chniq ie in silent read 


al book 


f a different kind. Teachers cooperating on this 


ing suitable for use when each child uses 


problen freq iently teach esson be fore the 
eachers f their b ding for the purpose of 
eliciting suggestions fon improvement. The 
essons are followed by a diseussion n wavs of 


a rfecting the method of eonduetit 9 that type 


f a recit ition Th obs rvers kn a that thev 
re nere iSSIs ! thinking it the problems 
t} vhic the eachel vi demonstrated is 


wrestling When a stage is reached 


vi | ere it is 


felt that the method has been sufficiently per 
ected demonstrations will be ven before large 
f t¢ chers 
hie nteres . a superviso1 newly, 
or} method, | ever, does not cease her It 
hen teacher empt to use ew method 
t trouble beg he thorator 
grown method must be fol ved ip the class 


assistance that ean 


be given to the teachers endeavoring to apply 
he method s needed at this point If 
teachers re nn cle t fe¢ that the supervisors 
reatest nterest 1s 1 help them to help them 
‘ ( ind that the Lp rvisor 1 work yr with 
em oOo! cooperative enterprise, there 1s little 
eeasion for worry that the spe! sor’s wood 
fices will not be weleomed 


Value of Experiments 
hk jie } tal T a¢ } wid 


CePKING VAVS and means in 


Phe Superints ndent 
should 


ities that exist in eX 


supervision 
the opportu: 


perimental teaching. Ww rohe rs should he en 


couraged to experiment on their own initiative 


The teacher who can he ind eed Lo experiment 


studv her problems seriously, alwavs 
ng her feet on the ground, will 


‘ 
} - 


vive the 
worry on the seore of 


M inv a teacher. 


profes 


ipervisor little cause to 


interest 


aAcK ot professional 


+ 


aimost given up as a hopeless case ol 
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sional decay, has been rejuvenated through some 
bit of well directed experimentation. Recently 
an experienced teacher declared to the writer 
that a piece of experimental teaching she had 
been doing had given her a new lease upon life. 
New methods of teaching lead to new problems 
and new problems to new ideas. If the super 
visor can suggest a few pertinent references, or 
provide wise guidance at the psychological 
moment, he may kindle a new enthusiasm lead 
neither the 


teacher nor the supervisor had dreamed were 


ing ultimately to results which 


possible. Every system can afford to encourage 


some experimental teaching. 


Progress is pos- 


sible only through change. Every teacher's 


growth is marked by just that amount of desir- 
able change that has taken place in her teaching, 
Not only does the teacher herself profit from 
experimentation but her work tends to serve as 
a leaven to the whole school. 


Course of Stu ly and T rthoo S. lhe super 


intendent. or supervisor searching for ways and 


means should not overlook the course of study 


or the textbooks as legitimate fields of super 
visory endeavor. Regardless of methods to 
which their attention may have been directed. 


most teachers will teach very largely what is 


called for by the course of study or what appears 
Granted that such is the state 
‘f affairs, it becomes highly important that we 


devote o irselves 


in the textbook. 


whole-heartedly toward devel 
oping good courses of study and securing high 
Most 


groups 


textbooks. progressive school sys 


gerade 


tems todav have of picked teachers con 


stantly at work on some course of study. Under 


proper direction such groups frequently turn out 


very creditable piece s of work. There have been 


few outstanding courses of study in this coun 


trv, but the few that we have had have left an 

ndelible Inprinft upon the chools of the nation 
Improvement in Textbooks 

The application of sec1entine methods Lo the 

selection of textbooks is compat itively new in 


educational practice but is having a most salu 


tary effect Ipon te xthbook write rs al d p iblishers. 
Sines Avres and others begat their nvestiga 


tions of Six lling \ vecabularies we 


have seen prac 
W oody’s 


Common 


tiealls a new gene ration of spellers 


of the relative proportior 3 OT 


‘ontained in several spellers? in use a few 


vo, iggested very strongly that we were 


vears “ago, si 
words in the 
them to 
spell another list. A eritical examination of a 


teaching the children one list of 


elassroom while the world expected 


certain series of junior high school mathematics 
texts in one large city revealed as many as one 
hundred and fifty pages of unsatisfactory ma 
when measured in terms of modern 


eriteria of elimination. 


terial, 


At the present moment 


} 
] 


publishe rs are vV\ il 
effort to 


closely the 


g with each other in a frantic 


that 


produce reading Texts observe 


Thorndike vocabulary of common 


words and that lend themselves particularly to 
silent 


reading. Scientific studies have revealed 


veak spots In many present day textbooks. Every 
superintendent will find it profitable to engage 
of teachers in the scientific analysis of 


groups 


textbooks. Such studies will not only result in 


more careful choices of new texts but in a 


greater prof ssional insight on the part of 


teachers. 
Tests. Perhaps the 


most effective and stimulating means of superv) 


r 7 
SUpervisi~on Through 


sion is through the medium of tests. Regard 


less of what our individual notions as to the 


merits and demerits of standard tests may be, 


we must admit that they are having a very 
marked influence upon our educational prac 


The changes in textbooks just mentioned 


tices. 


are directly traceable to the te sting movement 


Woody, Clifford 
, Evaluating the 


Application of Scientific Mett 


Subject 


Matter of Spellers 
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It was not until we began to test results in such 
subjects as spelling, arithmetic, and reading 


began to inquire into the textbooks. 


that we 


Insatistactory results revealed through tests 


have made educators more critical. The pres- 


interest in methods of teaching silent 


Poor 


results suggested a searching after the causes. 


entdas 
reading is due to the testing movement. 


Oral reading was soon loeated as one of the arch 
erimin ils and its early demise agreed upon. 
The Stimulus of Tests 

[ests stimulate the teacher to thinking about 
meth¢ ds of improvement. They lead her to ana 
lvze her results more carefully than she has been 
habit of doing. This again is often a 
rejuvenation. In this 
connection the writer is reminded of an incident 


in the 
source of professional 
that oceurred in a certain school. A teacher in 
this school had been in the habit of aseribing 
most. of the errors made by her pupils in arith- 
The head of the depart- 
ment undertook to make a careful analysis of 


met ic to carelessness. 


every error made by each child in certain classes 
n the Woody arithmetic tests. 
ested n 


He was inter- 
error made. 
What sort of mental processes did the child em- 


the psychology of each 


Pres- 
indueed this teacher to begin a similar 


ploy in arriving at the figures put down ? 
ently he 
study of 
is amazement on the next day 


results in one of her own classes. To 
he found this 
and 


rushing toward him exclaiming 


teachel! 


with enthusiasm as she held her new discovery 
aloft, “Oh, look here, Mr. K see what I 
ve found.” It was the beginning of a new 
vision for her. 
Frequent application of very simple home 


made tests will prove beneficial. A test consist- 


ng of single examples in arithmetie when de- 


signed to bring out the ability to perform a 
certain operation, as for example, inverting the 
fractional divisor, ciphers in the quotient, or 


placing the decimal point will often prove in 


tenseiv suggestive. 


Three or four examples of a 


similar nature will be still more satisfactory. 
he supervisor who throws out a challenge to 
his pals or teachers by venturing to wager 
pupils of sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades will not average over fifty per cent on the 
example, 5/3+2/5=, will find them eager to 
ecept his challenge, but often loathe to confess 
Vhat ippens 

P) ssiona Reading The Silent Supe rvisor. 
| fear that supervisors sometimes underrate one 
f their best allies—the silent supervisor, or pro 


‘ 


fessional reading, as we commonly eall it. Pro- 


fession reading extends and m iltiplies the 
supery sor’s effectiveness many times. While 
every teacher is expected to do some of it, the 
criticism is frequently heard that teachers are 

KO¢ nly interested in the subject. Does not 
the doctrine of interest apply in the case of 
teachers as with children? Is it not largely our 


wn fault when teachers are not interested in 


professional reading? Have we taken sufficient 
pains to stimulate interest? When we want to 


rest children whole-heartedly in reading, we 
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arouse an Inetive on Pro 


more 


Hnpelling purpose 


fessional reading per se probably has no 
appeal! to teachers than has the task of prepar 
ing book reviews to a secondary school pupil. 
Our job is to supply the proper motives and to 
make it easy for the teacher to read when she 
wants to read. Interest is most easily aroused 
in reading material which bears directly upon 
some problem the teacher has encountered in the 
classroom. General books on teaching have less 


attraction than a specific reference bearing 


upon the particular problem in hand. 
Interest Through Reading 
Once the teacher’s interest in a problem is 
the 
Let us suppose 


stimulated she should have easy access to 
best literature upon that topic. 
that for the current year instead of asking each 


teacher to read a general book on teaching, we 


first endeavor to stimulate an interest in the 
problem of teaching children how to read 
silently. Suppose further that we have sue 


ceeded in interesting a group of teachers in the 
specific problem of teaching children how to 
organize what they read. It requires but the 
merest suggestion that Chapter IV of Germane 
and Germane’s “Silent 
that 
scurrying to the office for a copy. 

What is 


reading in addition to motive is lists of specific 


Reading” deals specifi 
| 


eally with problem, to send a_ teacher 


needed in directing professional 
page and chapter references upon various topies 
and problems that confront classroom teachers. 
The preparation of such lists may very well be 
University and college 


gladly 


topic connected 


assigned to committees. 


departments of education will supply 


bibliographies on almost any 
with the field of education if given time to do so. 
The U 
if asked. Various libraries may also be 


Not should 


properly classified be in every principal’s office, 


S. Bureau of Edueation will also assist 
ealled 


upon. only such reference lists 


but the books and bound volumes of magazines 
to which references are most frequently made 
should also be in the office library. To depend 
largely a central library means that too 
often will be eooled before 


she finds it convenient to go there. As a result 


upon 
the teachers’ ardor 


many a good opportunity for professional read 
Careful 
iaterest in 


ing will be lost. attention to the de 


velopment of professional reading 
and good organization of available reading ma 
terials will do much to aid the supervisor in his 
efforts to improve instruction 

Record Keeping 
of Nuperi LstOn. As 


» , 
1ecords 


ways and means program of supervisk 


a tinal item in a 


n Ll have 


listed the keeping of adequate records of super 


vision. It is one aspect of our work that re 
ceives too little attention. If we wish to direct 


the attention of a principal from inspection to 


constructive supervision, I ean think of nothing 
more effective than to ask him to record specifi 
cally what he is doing to help a given teacher 
including in some detail the suggestions he has 
given her. Were superintendents to ask that 


principals send them their supervisory records 





os 
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now and then they would probably soon discover 
what They 
With 
made and examined, 
failures would doubtless be fewer among teach 


just their principals were doing. 
would then be in a position to aid them. 
records 


such regularly 


ers and fewer among principals. Constructive 
assistance would be more speedily fortheoming 
wherever needed. 

that 
the supervisor’s task is largely one of devising 


Summary. In elosing may IL reiterate 
ways and means for multiplying his own abil- 
ities. The first essential is to find the necessary 
time for supervision. A second step is continu 
ous preparation for the task. A third step is to 
have a definite program of aims and objectives. 
This program should not be limited to a city 
wide program but should inelude loeal building 
Another 


means in 


programs. feature of a program of 
should be a 
supervisory laboratory where new ideas may be 


developed and tested. 


ways and supervision 
Experimentation on the 
part of teachers should be encouraged because 
of its effect in stimulating renewed professional 
interest. 


should he 


endeavor because of their controlling influence 


The course of study and the textbooks 
made to serve as fields of supervisory 
upon the teaching and of their possibilities for 


developing professional insight. Perhaps the 
most effective and stimulating means of super 
furnished by tests. They lead to a 


attitude toward re 


vision is 
more critical and analvtical 


The 


reading as a 


value of motivated 


) 
nit 
Stil =. 


professional 


part of a supervisory program is 


sometimes underestimated. It is largely our 


own fault if teachers are not interested in pro 


fessional reading. Our job is to supply a proper 
the teacher to 
A final item in a 
that of 


motive and to make it easy for 


read when she wants to read. 


vays and means program is adequate 


to de 


exact nature of the constructive 


supervisory records whereby it is possible 


termite the 


given Ly the prineip to each of his 


ISSISTANCE 
made and 


ng constructive 


nd principals 
HOUSING THE TEACHERS IN COMFORT 
With 


often a 


the beginning of the 
question, in the rural town and small 
city, where teachers will be able to find suitable 
accommodations in which to live for their nine 
months of instruction duties. 

Thanks to a progressive, public spirited and 
far sighted man, Mr. J. E. Olinger, in a small 
Oregon town, Milton, with 1747 population 
five small and up to date bungalettes were con 
structed primarily with the teachers’ interests 
and demands in view, It is perhaps in towns 

milar to the above in size that teachers, espe 
cially married find greatest difficulty in 
securing completely furnished houses or apart 
ments. 

The court of bungalettes occupies a triangular 
lot, one house at the apex of the triangle and two 
each on the two sides facing each street making 
the triangular corner. Back of the lot and 
built in harmony and design with the bunga 
lettes is a garage consisting of three separate 

Approach to these 
, ' 


chool yeal it is 


ones, 


car compartments 
Concluded on Page 








TEACHERS’ BUNGALETTES AT MILTON, OREGON. 














Business Executives of American Schools 


Secretaries, Clerks and Business Managers for Boards of Education. 


A. L. LOVING 
Secretary and Business Manager, School District 
of St. Joseph, Mo. 

When Mr. Loving entered the employ of the 
St. Joseph board of education as assistant 
secretary in 1908 he brought with him a splen- 
did training in the field of business as well as a 
superior education. 

















9 LOVING 
ecreta y and Bu ines 


St. Joseph, Mo 


Manavger 


He had been in the wholesale grocery and in- 
surance business and also been trained in news 
pauper work But he also came as a Yale gradu 
ate. In 1910 he was made secretary and busi 
ness manager. Ile has been re ippointed to 
serve until July 1, 1926. 

Mr. Loving made a special st idy of school 


financing. An accounting system introduced by 
him in 1910 met the favorable comment of the 
U. S. (‘ensus bure iu ind a Ss ries of tables of 
maturity on bond issues worked out by him re 


ceived the endorsement f financial « xperts 


HERBERT N. MORRILL 
Secretary and Business Manager, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
Mr. Morrill’s first bread winning activity was 
a job in a bank at Big Rapids, Michigan. This 
was in July, 1888. Four years later he came to 








HERBER!| MORRILL 


Secretary and Business Manag« f the Board of Education, 
Grand Rapids, Mict 


Grand Rapids, where he also was employed in a 
1903 he 
resigned his position to accept the cas! ership 
of another bank. 


bank, and became assistant cashier ly 


Ile began his career as a school official in 1911 
accepting the position as business executive of 
the Grand Rapids board of education. 

Mr. Morrill was born December 18, 1870. He 
has been steadily employed since he was seven- 
teen years of age, when he completed a high 
school education. He is married, and has two 
lovely daughters who are now attending higher 
institutions of learning. He is a church mem 
ber and identified with several fraternal organ 
izations. 

DR. GEORGE W. GERWIG 
Secretary, Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Gerwig is not only an efficient business 
executive but a man of rare culture and refine 
ment. He has made a special study of school 
administrative problems and been recognized as 
an authority among his contemporaries. He be- 
lieves that the modern school secretary may 
make a valuable contribution to the eavse of 


popular education. 





GEO. W. GERWIG 
Secretary, Board of Education 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

Dr. Gerwig is a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska and Western University of Pennsy]- 
vania. He became secretary of the board of 
school controllers of Allegheny, Pa., in 1892, 
serving until 1911 when he came to his present 
position, 

Among his other activities may be mentioned 
his connection with the H. C. Frick Commission 
of which he is secretary and treasure) He is 
also a trustee of the Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

The late Henry C. Frick left large sums of 
money to be used for the improvement of the 
Pittsburgh schools. The commission with 
which Dr. Gerwig is identified is endeavoring 
to work out a model method for wisely supple 
menting the work of the public schools through 
private endowment 

ROBERT E. FULTON 
School Clerk, Board of Education, Portland, 
Oregon 

During the nineteen years Mr. Fulton has 
resided in Portland he has held executive posi- 
tions of trust. For about nine years prior to 
entering the service of the school district he 
was connected with a firm of certified public 
accountants in Portland, and for a period of 
time was manager of this concern. In this 
capacity he had an opportunity to serve large 
business institutions as auditor and counsellor. 
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His business experience has peculiarly fitted 
him for the position he now holds. 

On July 12, 1922. he was elected to the posi- 
tion of school clerk, (secretary of the board of 
education) for school district No. 1 by the 
board of directors. 

A determination to administer the affairs of 
the district in a businesslike manner without 





Sel Cle 
P 1, O 
regard to politics has resulted in a high stand 
ard of efficiency in the business department of 
the district. It has always been his desire to 
render a real service to the ) iblie 
Rober I: ult is thol Savannah, 
Georgia, on October 15, 1882 Ile received his 


education in the publie schools of that city, and 
after tinishing high school attended the Rich 
mond Business College of Savan al Ile came 


to Portland in 1905, 


EDWIN BRUCE 
Secretary and Business Manager, Board of 
School Trustees, Galveston, Texas 
Mr. Bruee is a native of Virginia, Lye ing born 
in King George County, Jan. 3, 1852, where he 
grew to manhood. In Dee., 1873, he moved to 


Texas, locating in San £ ntonlo, where he re 








EDWIN BRUCE 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
Galveston, Texas 


sided until 1881. During his residence in San 


Antonio or from Jan., 1875, to Dee., 1881, he 


served as clerk of the district court of that city. 
In Dec., 1881, he moved to Galveston to accept 
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a similar position in the District Court of Gal- 
yeston. 

In April, 1900, Edwin Bruce was elected to 
his present position. Throughout the period of 
nearly twenty-five years he has never failed to 
receive the unanimous vote of the board at each 
recurring annual election. 


JOHN HENRY 
Secretary, Board of Education, Norwalk, 
Connecticut 

Mr. Henry became a member of the board in 
1920, was elected Chairman in 1922 and secre 
tary in 1923. He was for some years employed 
in railway mail service. His interest, however, 
in school affairs has been exceptional, and has 
always entertained definite ideas regarding the 
responsibilities of the school and those of the 
home. Norwalk is an old industrial commun- 
ity, has a population of 30,000 and employs 146 
teachers. 





JOHN HENRY, 


Secretary of the Board of Education 
Norwalk, Conn 
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Mr. Henry was born in 1881 and has had a 
high school education. 

















JOSEPH BEALS, 
Manager Board of Edueatior 
Worcester, Mass 


JOSEPH BEALS 
Business Manager, School Committee, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Coming to the school committee as clerk in 


Busines 


1900, Mr. Beals was a few years ago made busi 
ness manager. He has been unanimously re 
fullest 
confidence of his associates and the publie. 


elected every year since, enjoying the 


He was born January 12, 1864, at Chester, 
Mass., attended the publie schools of Westfield, 
and graduated from the W orcester Polytechnic 
Institute in 1885 with the degree of B. S. After 
four years’ business experience, in 1889 he be 
came a teacher in the Fall River, Mass., high 
school. In 1891 he was called back to the 
Worcester Polytechnic 


tor of mathematics and later was made assis- 


Institute as an instruc- 


tant professor. 
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W. H. BRADEN 
Secretary and Agent, School Board, Natchez, 
Miss. 

Mr. Braden serves in the dual capacity of 
educator and business executive. He is a 
graduate of the University of Mississippi, 
began his schoolmaster career in 1910, and was 
two years later made principal of the Natchez 
high school. In 1918 he accepted the superin- 
tendeney of the Canton, Miss., schools. 

In 1920 Mr. Braden came to Natchez as 
The board of educa- 


tion also made him the secretary and business 


superintendent of schools. 


manager. In recognition of his services the 
board raised his salary this year by $600. He 
has for a number of years been a member of 
the state accrediting board. He also serves as 


a representative of the high schools of the state. 

















W. H. BRADEN 


iperintendent and Secretary Board of Eduecat 
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School Accounting in the United States 


A Criticism 


A. H. Bell, Auditor and School Accountant, Gary, Ind. 


For more than a deeade, accounting has been 
ne of the live problems confronting school 
Hicials, Adoption of methods that would pro 
auce comparable figures has been urged. It is 


venerally reeognized that methods of ucecount 


ng must be uniform if anything of value re 
sults therefrom. 

Only during the tifteen veurs just passed has 
the secienee of 


Ame rica, 


a century. 


accounts been perfected in 
lt has been in England for more than 

Books on accounting, by American 
tuthors, have been published only in recent 
years The reason for the slow development 
Has most likely been due to the fact that com 
petition has not been nearly so keen as in Eng 


land 


Qur publie institutions have not kept pace 


With industry. Competition has not been a 
School offi 


Cla i a great measure are not to blame be 


» force improved methods. 
Cause of poor methods. Industry did not adopt 
sclientitie procedure until forced to do so. 

We are demanding results which can be ob 
tained only by up-to-date, scientific methods; 
hence, we are at the point reached by industry 
several years ago in America, and a century 
apt n England. 


no longer to be excused for poor accounting. 
Commercial classes are conducted almost every 


whi 3y presuming to teach accounting sub 


This being the case, we are 


jects, surely metl rds ised in the keeping of 


( OMparable neures did not e@Xist a 1913 
Comparable tigures do not exist 


Assuming that the above 


progress 

On February 27, 1913, the National Associa 
tion of Public Sehool Business 
adopted a constitution which states one 01 the 


obj ets of 


“ARTICLE II (a) The standardization and 
unification of school accounting practices to the 
end that school statistics be made more reliable 
and comparable, therefore more useful; by uni- 
versal adoption of the same standards of termin- 
ology and accounting classifications in all public 
school systems in America, including state and 
federal departments of education.” 


hie UsSsOoCcLALIO! te s OLLOWS 


At the thirteenth annual meeting of this 
association he d ut Ind iniap M Lvs 1924, it 
was voted that recomme! dati be made to the 
U. S. Bureau of Edueation as follows 


Items such as the fol- 
lowing to be charged to 
Capital Outlay: 


Items such as the fol- 
lowing to be charged to 
Current Expenses: 


Adding Machines Blackboards 
Addressographs Portable bookcases 
Automobiles Cabinets 


Auto Trucks Chairs 


Auto Busses 
Cooking Ute nsils 
Crockery 

Curtains 
Duplicators 
Portable Electric Fans 
Fire Tools 

Fire Extinguishers 
Flags 

Garden Tools 
Glasses 

Globes 


Cooking Equipment 

Desks—all kinds 

Filing Cabinets 

Lighting Fixtures 

Lunch Room Cupboards 

Coffee Urns 

Refrigerator: 

Manual Tr. Machinery 

Machine Tools 

Work Benches 

Motion Picture Ma- 
chines 


Inkwells Pianos 
Mimeographs Sewing Machines 
Models Stereopticon Mach ne 


Typewriters 


Tables all kinds 
Why hus i national ‘ 


“UssoclatTion gone on 
record as approvilig such an arbitrary classi 
+ t mi? 

If an adding machine which Vil last from 
fifteen to twenty vears is all to be charged off 
the vear it is purchased, why charge a refriger 
ator to the capital account when it will not last 

nger than five or six years? 

If the ibject is to eliminate the dissipat ng 


capital investment, how is anything to be gained 
by picking out certain items? True, the adding 
machine if charged direct to current expenses 
will not burden the capital account. How about 
the refrigerator ? 

Anyway, it matters little as to the life of the 
various items. The principle is wrong 3y 
using the classification as listed above, we have 

(Concluded on Page 106) 











Code of Lighting School Buildings 


The Most Recent Revision to Conform to Modern Standards. 


A most important document dealing with the 
subject of lighting in school buildings has just 
been issued by the Illuminating Engineering 
Society and the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. It proceeds upon the thought that: “Im- 
provements in lighting practice during the past 
five years have made necessary a revision of 
the code to conform with modern standards; 
moreover there has been a demand for more 
definite and detailed specifications than those 
contained in the 1918 code.” 

The subject-matter of the revised code is di- 
vided into three parts. The first deals with a 
set of rules, the second explains why the ful- 
fillment of the rules is important, and the third 
tells how to comply with them. The experts 
explain: 

“Although the rules and recommendations of 
the code are based upon what is considered the 
best practice of the present time, it is probable 
that in the future, modifications may become 
desirable as the art develops and as experience 
is gained in the application of the code.” 

Providing Definite Rules 

As to the general requirements to be observed 
the code says: 

General Requirements: When in use during 
daylight hours, rooms in school buildings, in 
which pupils are required to study or do any 
work, shall be provided with natural light in 
accordance with the following rules. 

When in use during periods when natural 
lighting fails, rooms in school buildings, in which 
pupils are required to study or do any work, 
shall be provided with artificial light in accord 
ance with the following rules. 

Rule 1.—Illumination required. 
tion—natural or artificial 
not less than the 


The illumina- 
maintained, shall be 
minimum values in Table I. 
Values recommended for ordinary conditions of 
artificial lighting are presented in the last col 
umn. Higher values are often desirable. 

Rule 2.—Avoidance of glare. Lighting 
whether natural or artificial——-shall be such as 
to avoid harmful glare, objectionable shadows 
and extreme contrasts. 

sare light-sources, such a 
filaments, gas-mantles or bright sky-areas 
located within the ordinary field of vision are 
presumptive evidence of harmful glare. 
that 
windows. 
requirements 


exposed lamp 


Seating 
shall be so arranged 
pelled to face 
definite 
Part III. 

Rule 3.—Distribution cf artificial light. Lamps, 
reflectors, or other suitable accessories shall be 
of such light distributing 
installed in 


pupils are not com- 
For specifications of 
under this 


rule, refer to 


character and shall 
regard to mounting-height, 
location and spacing as to avoid excessive varia- 
tion in illumination upon work-places. In a 
] desk tops the ratio of the 


be so 


classroom at the 
maximum intensity of artificial illumination to 
the minimum intensity of artificial illumination, 
measured in foot-candles, shall be less than four. 

Rule 4.—Color and finish of interior. In rooms 
in which close visual application is necessary, 
walls shall have a reflection-factor within the 
range from 30 per cent to 50 per cent. Ceilings 
and friezes (the latter in the case of high ceil- 
ings) shall have a reflection-factor of at 
65 per cent. Desk tops and other 
hall have a reflection-factor not 


least 
woodwork 
exceeding 25 


per cent. In corridors and halls, ceilings and 
valls shall have a reflection-factor of at least 
0 per cent. Dadoes and blackboards are ob- 
exceptio1 Glossy finishes shall be 

ua vherever they are likely to cause glare 
The } red colors for walls are light warm 
gray, li iff, dark cream and grayish green; 
for ceilings ind friezes, white and light cream. 
The nosi f treads on all stairs used as 
exits should such as to show the edge of 
each step by contrast when viewed as in de 


scending. 
Rule 5. 





Switching and controlling apparatus. 
Switching and controlling shall be 
installed at each point of entrance to school 
buildings, also in classrooms, ba ents, hall 
ways, and stairways, also wher: required in 
other parts of buildings. Rooms having several 


apparatus 


entrances require such equipment only at the 
principal entrances. 

Rule 6.—Exit and emergency lighting. Arti- 
ficial lighting to be provided under Rule I in all 
stairways and exits and in the passageways 
appurtenant thereto, shall be supplied preferably 
from an independent source or from a connec- 
tion extending back to the main service entrance 
for the building so that failure of room lighting 
from internal causes will not affect the exit and 
emergency lighting. In case of unusual danger 
which may exist on account of type of build 
ing, nature of the work, crowded conditions or 
lack of suitable exit space, an independent 
service shall be insured by connecting to a sep 
arate supply without or within the 
building. 

Classrooms and auditoriums during stereopti 
con and motion picture exhibitions may be 
dimmed. After dark, if more than fifty persons 
are gathered in rooms having an illumination 
less than 0.1 foot-candle, the exits from rooms 
and all passages to the exits of the building 
shall be indicated by adequately illuminated 
exits signs, so as to clearly indicate the paths 
of safe exit from the building in case of emer- 
gency. 

Rule 7.—Inspecticn and maintenance. All 
parts of the natural and artificial lighting sys- 
tem, including windows, skylights, lamps, lumi 
naires, walls and ceilings, shall be systematically 
inspected and properly maintained and cleaned 
so as to assure illumination levels indicated in 
Rule I. 

Rule 8.—Blackboards. 
illuminated and 


sources so as to 


source of 


Blackboards 
located with respect to light- 
avoid glare. The surface of 
blackboards shall be made and kept as dull as 
Blackboards shall not be 

the same wall with windows. 

PART II 

Why Rules Should be Observed 
General Requirements. Examinations of thou- 
sands of school children, extending 


shall be 


possible. located in 


over many 
years, have shown that a considerable proportion 
suffer from defects of vision—the result largely 
of continued use of the eyes in close work under 
unhygienic conditions. It is well established 
that defective progressive and 
is therefore greater extent 


vision is often 
found to a 
older children. 

It is found that, in 
defective vision are 
in school work. 


among 


general, children with 


retarded in their 
They also enter upon their life 
work seriously handicapped. 


progress 


The severe requirements imposed upon chil 
dren’s eyes by modern educational methods 
create need for the best of working conditions. 
Among these conditions lighting is of primary 
importance. Improper and inadequate lighting 
eye-strain, resulting in functional dis 
near-sightedness and other 
the eyes to which the immature 
dren are especially susceptible. 

Schools require a high standard of illumina 
tion, because immature eyes are more suscepti- 
ble to injury than those of adults, and learners 
must necessarily apply their eyes more continu- 
ously than older persons who have acquired skill 
through repetition. 

It is, therefore, essential that the lighting of 
school buildings, both natural and artificial, 
hould conform to the requirements specified in 
the code. 

Rule 1.- 


Imum 


causes 
orders, defects of 
eyes of chil 


Illumination required. 
intensities of 
places are 
vision. In 


Definite min 
illumination on the work 
specified for the conservation of 
hall, exits, 
etc., adequate imperative fo1 
safety. In addition to the benefits derived from 
lighting of the specified, the desirable 
effects of cheerful interior surroundings are ob- 
tained. These minimum intensities are the least 
permissible considering all the factors involved. 
From the standpoint of best vision much higher 
intensities are advantageous. 

Rule 2.—Avoidance of glare. Glare is objec- 
tionable because it tends to injure vision and to 
disturb the nervous system; it causes discom- 
fort and fatigue and thus reduces the efficiency 


stairways, passages to 


intensities are 


levels 
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of the student; it interferes with clear vision 
and increases the risk of accident. From both 
the humanitarian and economic viewpoints glare 
should be avoided. 

Glazed paper reflects light somewhat like a 
mirror and introduces glare due to images of 
light sources reflected from it. The use of un- 
glazed paper and suitable type promotes the 
conservation of vision. 

Rule 3.—Distribution of artificial light. A 
substantially uniform intensity of illumination 
at work-places provides equal advantages for 
all students. Light reaching any particular 
point at a work-place from a number of sources, 
such as is implied in Rule 3, reduces the harsh- 
shadows. General lighting eliminates 
the probability of improper direction resulting 
from the use of a very predominant light-source, 

Rule 4.—Color and finish of interior. Walls 
are within the field of vision a considerable part 
of the time. A moderate reflection-factor with 
dull surfaces assures comfortable brightness 
contrast. Inasmuch as walls are juxtaposed to 
blackboards a moderate reflection-factor of the 
walls assists in reducing the brightness contrast 
between these surfaces. 

Luminaires are more comfortable to view 
when seen against light backgrounds. Ceilings 
and friezes having a high reflection-factor pro- 
vide for this and increase the efficiency of the 
lighting system. 

Glossy finishes 
bright images of 
sources, thereby 
comfort. 

Rule 5.—Switching and controlling apparatus. 
Switching and controlling apparatus properly 
located is necessary in order that artificial light- 
ing may be properly controlled and used, and 
that persons may proceed in safety from point 
to point in a building. 

Rule 6.—Exits and emergency lighting. 
Emergency lighting makes for the reduction of 
accidents and hazard. Building codes should be 
consulted for local requirements covering exit 


lights. 


ness of 


and glass surfaces reflect 
windows and artificial light- 
contributing to visual dis- 


Rule 7.—Inspection and Maintenance. Walls 
and ceilings darkened by smoke and dust, dirty 
windows and skylights, grimy reflectors, black- 
ened lamps or broken mantles, or lamps of in- 
voltage, will render even a well 
designed lighting system ineffectual. The value 
of regular inspection and maintenance is dia- 
grammatically illustrated in Figure 1. 
of these cases the failure to 


requirements 


correct size or 


In each 
observe simple 
maintenance resulted in an un- 
necessary economi 


The 


cause 


loss. 
decrease in illumination due to these 
is often so gradual that it is not noticed. 
Inasmuch as the levels of artificial illumination 
now in use are so low any considerable decrease 
in illumination is almost certain to interfere 
more or less with vision. The illumination in- 
tensities in Table I are values to be maintained. 

Rule 8.—Blackboards. Unless properly illumi- 
nated and located with respect to light-sources, 
blackboards, in combination with the other con 
ditions, are a source of eye-strain. Pupils are 
often required to look at blackboards for long 
periods of time: hence it is important that the 
best conditions be provided. Blackboards with 
dull surfaces reduce the annoyance of reflected 
images, and facilitate reading the 


markings 
thereon. 

In order to 
trast which is 


brightness con 
trying to the eyes, blackboards 
should not be placed on a white or highly re 
flecting wall. 

The location of 


avoid excessive 


blackboards between windows 
introduces a bad visual condition due to contrast 
with adjacent bright areas. 


PART III 
How to Comply with the Rules 

The following discuss in detail the 
ways providing adequate and 
proper lighting as required by the Rules of this 
Code. 

Rules 1, 2, 3 and 4.—Natural Light. One of 
the established rules for proper lighting of desks 
from windows in walls is to have the dominant 
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light come from the left side. Most authorities 
on daylighting advocate unilateral lighting; 
that is lighting by windows located on one side 
of the room only, especially for classrooms. This 
method of lighting is recommended where the 
width of the room does not exceed twice the 
height of the top of the window from the floor. 

Rooms of unusual width, such as auditorium, 
may have windows on the right and left sides. 
However, where cross-shadows are objection- 
able, windows at the left and rear are preferable. 

An eastern exposure is generally considered 
to be the most desirable for classrooms and a 
northern exposure the least desirable. 

Lighting by overhead sources of natural 
illumination, although sometimes used for as- 
sembly rooms, auditoriums and libraries with 
relatively high ceilings, has but little applica- 
tion in classrooms. When overhead sources of 
natural illumination are used the light should 
come from a north skylight or saw-tooth con- 
struction oriented to exclude direct sunlight. 

To secure the highest lighting values in a side- 
lighted room it is recommended that the room 
be so designed that no work-space is more dis- 
tant from the window than twice the height of 
the top of the window from the floor. 

The sky as seen through a window or sky- 
light is a source of glare. For this reason the 
seating arrangements should always be such 
that pupils do not face windows or skylights. 

Windows. Tests of daylight in well lighted 
school buildings indicate that in general, the 
window-glass area should not be than 20 
per cent of the floor area. As the upper part 
of the window is more effective in lighting the 
interior than the lower part, it is recommended 
that the top of the glass be at no greater dis- 


less 


tance than six inches below the ceiling. The 
sills of side windows should be not less than 
three feet or more than four feet above the 


floor. No direct light should reach the eyes of 
seated pupils from below the horizontal. 

Lighting value cf a window. The lighting 
value of a window at any given location in the 
room, will depend primarily upon the brightness 
of the sky, the amount of sky visible through 
the window at the given location in the room, 
and secondarily upon the reflection-factor of the 
surroundings and the dimensions of the room. 

Observations in well lighted schoolrooms hav- 
ing a comparatively unobstructed horizon, show 
that under normal conditions of daylight, sat- 
isfactory illumination is usually obtained when 
the visible sky subtends a minimum vertical 
angle of five degrees at any work-place of the 
room. It is recommended that a sky-exposure, 
for any pupil’s desk in the room be at least 50 
square degrees, preferably about five degrees 
vertically and ten degrees horizontally. This 
should be borne in mind when selecting sites for 
new buildings inasmuch as the proximity of ad- 
jacent buildings may seriously interfere with the 
natural lighting. 

Window-Shades. Although direct sunlight is 
desirable in interiors from a hygienic standpoint, 
it is often necessary to exclude or diffuse it by 
means of window-shades. Shades should per- 
form several functions such as the diffusion of 
direct sunlight; the control of illumination to 
reasonable unmformity; the elimination 
of glare from the visible sky or from bright 
areas outdoors, such as light-courts, or adjoin- 
ing buildings; and the elimination of glare from 
blac kboards. 


These requirements can be met by a number 


secure 


of arrangements, several of which have been 
found satisfactory and easy to maintain. For 
instance, windows can be equipped with two 


shades operated on two rollers. These can be 
arranged with both rollers at the middle of the 
window, one operating upwards and the other 
downwards, or with one roller at the middle 
and one at the bottom, both operating upwards. 
Shades so placed may be operated independently, 
thereby facilitating the shading and diffusion 
of the light. 

Instead of two shades a single shade can be 
used with a device that permits the roller to 
be placed at any position on the window. Such 
a shade can be so placed that the light will come 
in from the top of the window, and will be shut 
out from the lower portion, or will come in from 
the top and the bottom and will be shut out 
from the middle portion. Another way of con- 
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trolling the light is to use a translucent shade, 
which unrolls from the top down, and an opaque 
shade which unrolls from the bottom upward. 
Since it is the top portions of the windows which 
supply the illumination to the spaces in the room 
farthest from them, it is bad practice to cut out 
light by pulling down the shade from the top 
more than is absolutely necessary. Pulling down 
a shade from the top also interferes with venti- 
lation when windows are lowered from the top. 
The material of the shades should be suf- 
ficiently translucent to transmit a considerable 
percentage of the light and at the same time 
diffuse it. Their color should be such as to har- 
monize with the interior decorations of the room. 
A translucent shade transmits a considerable 
amount of light, hence care should be taken that 
this transmitted light not only harmonizes with 
the color of the room but meets visual require- 
ments A light tan, or a light buff material 
will, in general, be satisfactory. With such 
shades it is possible to exclude all direct sun- 
light, and at the same time to permit a con- 
siderable amount of light to reach the ceiling, 
which light, in turn, is diffused throughout the 
room. 
Shades 
window 
window 


enough to 
over 


should be wide cover the 
and to extend each side of the 
frame so as to prevent direct light from 
passing its edges. 
Light-Courts. Reflection of 
walls of courts or 


light from the 
other exterior walls is often 
very helpful in increasing interior illumination. 
Hence the near-by walls which are visible 
through the windows should, as a rule, have 
high reflection-factors. ( however, should 
be taken to avoid glare. 

Rules 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


‘are, 


Artificial Light. In the 


consideration of how Rules 1, 2, 3, and 4 can 
be complied with in artificial lighting, the sub- 
jects of illumination intensities, avoidance of 
glare, distribution of light on the work, and 
color and finish of the interior are so closely 
related and interdependent that it is thought 
advisable to discuss the four subjects together. 
This will be done first by describing the differ- 
ent forms of lighting-systems and the charac- 
teristics of each; second, by giving the details 
of the design of a typical schoolroom lighting 
installation, choosing for sake of brevity, one 
popular and recognized method of lighting, and 
third, by indicating the salient points which 
should be stressed in the selection of the lumi- 
naire. The capacity of the wiring installed 
should be ample to provide for the illumination 
recommended in the last column of Table I, even 
though cost of considerations may make it seem 
desirable to employ a lower level. The addi- 
tional cost of such wiring is slight compared 
with the cost of reconstruction. 

Lighting Systems. In general there are three 
distinct systems of artificial lighting, namely; 
direct, semi-indirect and indirect. These names 
are descriptive and designate broad classes of 
lighting, the boundary lines of which are in- 
definite. 

The direct-lighting systems deliver at least 
half of the light below the horizontal so that 
the dominant light on the work-places is re- 
ceived directly from the luminaires. Such sys- 
tems may be divided into two groups; the direct- 
lighting system employing open-bottom lumi- 
naires and the direct-lighting system using en- 
closed and semi-enclosed luminaires. 

An open-bottom luminaire direct-lighting sys- 


(Continued on Page 137) 


Minimum of Lighting 


Table I (Rule 1) Minimum Recom- 
Required mended 

On the space* Foot-candles Foot-candles 
Walks, drives and other outdoor areas, if used at night...........-- 0.1 0.5 
Playgrounds, outdoor, if used at night......cccssccccccccsseccscces 0.5 2. 
Playgrounds, outdoor, if used at night for baseball, basketball, etc.... 5. 10. 
Storage spaces, passages, not used by pupilS...........0eee sees neces 0.25 2. 
Boiler-rooms, power plants, and similar auxiliary spaces............ 1. 3. 
Stairways, landings, corridors, aisles, exits, elevator cars, washrooms, 

toilets, locker spaces, dressing-TOOMS..........0eeeeeeeeeeeeees 1 3. 
Recreation rooms, gymnasiums, swimming-pools..........++eeeee08: 3 S 
On the work* 
AGGGTIUIAS, GROOTDIF-TOOIDD 6.5 io 56s 6k 686i 8 soe si enndewaeneedeass 2 3 
Auditoriums, assembly-rooms, etc., if used for class or study purposes. 5. 10. 
Classrooms, study-rooms (desk topS)....cccccvcccscccnccsscsverives 5. 10. 
Classrooms, study-rooms (charts, blackboards)..............00ee00. ; 6. 
Eiivarsae (rendioe tables, COURIONG) 6 iio ccd ccc cas ciecvcectccvlesesses 5. 10. 
Libraries (book shelves, vertical plane)..........ccccccccccsscscecs ms 6. 
ee a ae!) eee ere re ry rie err 5. 10. 
Manual training rooms, workshops, etc.......ccccspecceccsccsscvccs 5. 10. 
ce | EEE EOE EC ET TET ee Tee eT ere rrr 8. 15. 

above the floor However, where the space or work 


*Where the 
as for instance in an 
may be measured on a 


space or work is not clearly evident, 
auditorium, the illumination 
horizontal plane 30 inches 


is clearly evident, such as stair steps and desk tops, 
the illumination shall be measured on the plane of 
the steps and desk tops respectively. 
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The District School System in Washington County, Arkansas 
Chas. M. Reinoehl, Fayetteville, Ark. 


This study of the schools of Washington 
County was made by Edwin Parrish and Guy 
Magness, university students, under the direc- 
tion of the department of school administration, 
and through the cooperation of the 
superintendent and the county clerk. 
vestigation 


county 
The in- 
reveals the effect of the district 
school System upon children and taxpayers and 
seeks to discover measures necessary to main- 
tain a more modern system of rural schools. 

To collect the necessary data a large table in- 
cluding all school districts in the county was 
prepared. The column titles for this table are 
(1) district number and name, (2) number cen- 
sus children, (3) Enrollment, (4) Number in 
average daily attendance, (5) Number complet- 
ing elementary school course, (6) Number of 
teaching positions 
school, (8) valuation, (9) Assessed 
valuation of railroads, (10) Mills special levy, 
(11) Valuation per schoolroom or per teacher, 
(12) Per cent of valuation in railroads. 

In the county, which covers an area of some- 
thing more than thirty miles square, there were 
in 1921-1922 no fewer than 140 common school 
districts and 11 special school districts. Among 
the greater rights and privileges the special dis- 
tricts enjoy is the right to 
bond for school buildings. 

The schools were open to the children in vary 
ing numbers of days. One hundred and eighty- 
three children went to six schools in session less 
than three months. Nearly 3,000 children (28 


per cent) attended schools in sessions less than 


maintained, (7) 


A SSess¢ “d 


Days of 


borrow money or 


six months; while 2,700 (25 per cent) attended 
nine-month schools. Comparatively few of the 
3,000 children complete the work of the elemen- 
tary school, since it regularly requires twelve 
years or more for them to do this in the schools 
they attend. ‘These children are the unfortun- 
ate heirs of the district school system which in 
modern times has come to be a great injustice 
to them. 

Out of the 10,821 pupils enrolled there should 
be under somewhat ideal conditions about 1,000 
or more eighth grade graduates each year. In 
nine special school districts there was one eighth 
grade graduate to every 21 enrolled, while in 
the common school districts there was only one 
to every 46 enrolled. Ninety of the 140 common 
school districts had no eighth grade graduate, 
and as far back as there are available records 
there is no evidence of a single eighth grade 
graduate in eighty of these districts. 

The largest opportunities for an education 
come to children who live in special school dis 
tricts. The following table shows this to be due 
to differences in wealth. Special districts with 
almost twice the wealth of common school dis- 
tricts have been able to maintain better schools 
for a longer term. 


Valuation 
per Schoolroom 


Days of 


Districts School 


EEE «5.0.0 0-660000 0d42 $73,229 164 
BED COMMON 3 ccccccceccscs 37,773 114 


Most of the unfortunate and neglected chil- 
dren live in the poorest district, which also sup- 
port schools best. 
tain relatively 


Wealthy districts can main 
long terms of school on a low 
levy, while poorer districts require high special 
levies to maintain school even for a short time. 


These contrasts are evident from the following 


table: 

District Assessed Mills Days of 
Number Valuation Levy School 
a $86,665 5 157 
ae ess 7,315 12 50 
i! “eee RO .215 6 155 
Bee asbeses- 12,045 12 78 
10 wealthiest 4.315 8 173 
10 poorest ... 553 11 90 


The wealthiest disirict in th 
on its $111,839 of ass« 


county (No. 2) 


uation can raise 


with a twelve mill special levy $1,342 to main- 
tain its one-teacher school. If the poorest dis- 
trict (No. 93) wished to raise an equal amount 
($1,343) on its little valuation of $7,315 to main- 
tain its school as long and equally well, it would 
have to have 185 mills special levy. In other 
words, the taxpayers in the poorest district of 
the county would have to carry a burden fifteen 
times greater than that carried by the taxpayers 
in the wealthiest district to do as well by their 
children. 

A part of this inequality in district wealth is 
due to railroad wealth, which lies in 34 of the 
151 school districts. The wealthiest district has 
only $1,589 of assessed valuation that is not in 
railroad. A total 
assessed valuation of railroads in the county 


twelve mill levy on the 


would give $70 to every schoolroom, adding a 
month of school to many short terms. Because 
of the district school system 7,229, or 52 per cent, 
of the children of the county have received no 
benefit from the local tax on railroads, and the 
taxpayers in these non-railroad districts, 
although they pay the railroads for their freight 
and passenger service, receive no returns from 


them for the edueation of their children. 


Assessed Railroad Per Cent in 
Districts Valuation Valuation Kailroads 
m £9669600008008 $ 111,889 $ 110,250 IS% 
| Serer erTeryery: 77,480 61,620 SO% 
34 districts 8,154,267 1,505,610 18% 
117 districts Beene 8 =——s«é ns tn eons ‘ 
10 wealthiest . 4,716,067 618,370 13% 


10 poorest 105,530 


The census basis for the apportionment of 
state and county school funds does not equalize 
educational opportunities. The wealthiest dis 
trict, for example, received $66 more from the 
county and state than the poorest district, be- 
cause it had 22 more children. The ten wealthi 
est districts in the county received an average 
of $93 more per district than the ten poorest. 
The census basis for distribution of state funds 
often helps most those children who need state 
aid least. 

These inequalities of educational opportun- 
ities for children and the injustice to taxpayers 
arising from the district school system can be 
removed by the county unit for school support 
and by greatly 


increased state aid wisely dis- 
tributed. 


Every other southern state save Okla- 
homa has the county unit system. Not fewer 
than one-half of the states are organized in 
whole or in part under this system. 
or may not be included in the unit. The prin- 
ciples of county unit have always been applied 
to schools in every American city. Support of 
county government applies the unit principles. 
What might such a system do for the schools of 
Washington county ? 


Cities may 


In 1921-1922 the assessed valuation of the 
county was $13,200,804. With 265 teachers in 
the county every schoolroom had an average tax- 
able wealth of $49,814 back of it, 
twelve mill 


which on a 
provided $598 
The 13,791 census children 
that year brought an average of $156 to each 


levy, would have 


toward its support. 


schoolroom from the $3 county and state appor- 
tionment. Thus an average of $754 was pro 
vided for the support of each room. To make 
a total of $1,000 per room the state would have 
had to give an additional sum of $246. If Fay- 
etteville, the county seat, were excluded from 
consideration in the unit, the data here given 
would read $41,994 average taxable wealth, $504 
from local tax, $147 from county and state and 
$349 additional appropriation needed for $1,000 
per schoolroom or The same year 
Fayetteville had an assessed valuation of $102,- 
942 per room, on which it realized $1,236 by 


teacher. 


local tax, and in addition received $213 from 
eounty and state 
While the county unit system equalizes edu- 
cational advantages and school tax rates within 
the unit, a wise distribution of state aid is fur- 
ther necessitated to equalize such advantages 
In California the state and 
county apportionment is $800 per teacher and 


between counties. 


an additional sum according to the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance. For every 
day a child is in school this plan earns for the 
district that much additional aid, which now 
amounts to $60 per child per year, in place of $3 
or more as here. Full regular attendance is en- 
couraged. 

The best solution of our rural education prob- 
lem seems to be in large state aid, in county 
unit as a school tax unit, and in legal provisions 
that will distribute funds on basis of relative 
need in the schools for teachers well qualified 
for their work and on basis of the average daily 
attendance of pupils in long term schools. 
TUITION RATES AS REPORTED IN NEW 

JERSEY 
The State Education Department of New 
Jersey has recently compiled information con- 
cerning tuition rates in the 21 counties of the 
state for the year .1923-1924. 

Of the entire list of counties, the largest 
amount in tuition is received in Bergen County 
which reports a total of $1,860 for high schools, 
$1,310 for elementary schools, and $1,392 for 
primary schools. The smallest amount received 
was in Passaic County, with a total of $525. 
The highest amount for high schools was $1,860 
reported for Bergen County, and the smallest 
amount was $215 for Passaic County. The 
highest amount for elementary schools was 
$1,385 in Morris County, and the lowest was $110 
in both Burlington and Hudson Counties. The 
largest amount received for primary schools was 
$1,392 in Bergen County, and the smallest 
amount was $50 in Salem County. 

Of the total enumeration, three counties re- 
ported tuition charges in high schools amounting 
to $1,000 or over; two counties had amounts in 
elementary schools of $1,000 or over; while two 
counties had amounts in primary schools 
amounting to $1,000 or over. Thirteen counties 
had high school amounts of less than $500; four- 
teen had elementary school amounts of less than 
$500, and eleven counties had primary school 
amounts of less than $500. 

The list of counties and the amounts reported 
for each are as follows: 

Tuition Rates Charged by School Districts in Counties 
in 1923-1924 


High Elemen 

County School tary Primary 
Atlantic $ 435 $ 285 BAdsse 
Bergen . 1,860 1,310 1,392 
Burlington M40 110 90 
Camden .... 500 625 rT 
Cape May 500 275 100 
Cumberland 365 265 
ee 1,000 ADS 2°0 
Gloucester . 500 770 800 
Hudson ... 390 110 100 
Hunterdon 420 587 rT 
Mercer ..... 108 380 105 
Middlesex 195 194 $49) 
Monmouth 70 166 290 
Morris 1,085 1,385 1,315 
Ocean .. 350 365 365 
Passaic 215 1nd 155 
Salem . 220 410 50 
Somerset 380 600 éne 
Sussex 280 580 534 
Union 625 891 406 
Warren B90 203 65 


Distribution of Schools According to Size of Play 
Space 

No. Sq Ft No. Schools 

Per Pupil Elementary High 

None . ‘ f 

10 to 15 ‘« ’ 1 

15 to 19. = a 

20 to 24. : - +) 

25 to 29 . 6 

30 to 3 ; sf) 

35 to 39 

40 to 44 : 

45 to 49 : nh 

50 to 54 

55 to 59. ‘ 

60 to 64. j 1 

65 to 69. 4 

70 to 74 

75 to 79. 

80 to 84 ite a 1 

85 to 8&9 bas ea 4 

90 to 94 ; ace eaae 

95 to 99. ; od bed teeas 1 

100 to 150. ss 2 l 

150 to 200. ee owes 

Over 200. ‘ > 1 


Total oecees rt. 9) 
Median or average size 39. 
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Centralizing Tendencies in the State and County Educational 


W. R. Martin, Principal Waddy High School. 


Prior to 1908 the unit of school government 


Kentueky was the school district, “measured 


by the child’s legs.” Ihre county functioned as 


the init of taxation, of legal records, of justice 


and of executing the aw, but that important 


ictivity of the people, school government, re 


mained where early colonial solation had orig 


1] 


inated all in the small 


these dis 


functions of government 


district. The executive destinis S of 
tricts were presided over by a triumvirate of 
isually honest. and honorable men, but 


trustees, 
often lacking in an intelligent coneeption of the 
duties to be performed, beeause the restricted 
scope of their duties of oftice did not bring them 
In contact with the more efficient practices and 
higher ideals relating to the management of the 
schools. But honorable 


however honest and 


these trustees may have been, no one will 


deny that their work, as a whole, was 

nethcient The otic was ever a thank 

ess by lle wl faithfully tried to do his 

duty while in office expected nothing but un 

I larity, enmity, and strif« Ile in rred the 

displeasure of the taxpayer Ile was subjected 
e enmity 


Ae Super 
tendent of Public 1 ction James H 
Fuqua (1903-1907) sneaking of the trustee 
said, “Even in the most intelligent districts, i 
* rd i find three men who take a broad and 
eniigt tened V1ie\ ft the purpose and scope of 
public education As a rule very little interest 
fested I . trustee election, unless a 
( Ss pers Tt r the voidance r or re 
ve t ( tax bri rs t hie iters 
iitested elect s hec ey f the small 
t erritol eariy \ 2 result in tw 
o ns and the sch } lost sight 
e neighborhood warfar« In his biennial 
(1905-1907) Supe end tke aa ed 
Se cM I Supe}! Te dk * the st ten 
( d « ck ned ( rust system and 
ved a « hoard svstem. Tle said th 
ahtre f the pop t f Kkentu 
‘ scl ste r 2PAOOO 1 ill: the aver 
imber per county was 200. TTis successor 
Mr. J. B. Crabbe (1907-1909) estimated that 
O00 ‘ té I eS d either 
read nor write 
he legis - 1908 was s ed the Kdue 
Legislature | ! git ) t 1 
s rintendent TTaml s “Histon 
Kd n in Kentueky s the third of The 


Fundamental Changes.'. This was th 
ment of a bill known as House Bill 141, 
Board bill, 
general assem 
March 
county 


Sehe ¢ | 


en 
The Sullivan bill, or the County 
whic passed both houses of the 
bly and was approved by the Governor, 
This law 


beecom«e the 


24, 1906. provided that the 
3} ild 


tuxes were to be ¢ ‘lected as other taxes and by 
Board, 


educational unit. 


the same officials It created a County 


having charge of salaries, finances and the dis 
tribution of funds. It divided the eounty into 
fi six or eight divisions, each managed by a 
d ion board of edueation, which selected the 
é ners tor the st Ss in Its a Vis n These 
divis boards were composed of the one truste 
I ich seh r subdistrict, elected by the 


district. The 


] tied voters n eael trustees 
f the schools in each division board, elected one 
‘ oni . 8 . 
eir number as chairman The chairmen oft 
I ir Fundamental Changes Hamlett 
The Seh Is were made fre« (1800 
Che State fund was made ample to do its work 
IS6S 
| evs wis ! ped diatrict te 
untry svste 1908 
lhe system of paying teachers was changed 


(1912) 


from a non-merit to a merit system 


Program of Kentucky 


the division boards were ex-officio members of 
the county board of which the county superin- 
tendent was ex-officio chairman. The county 
board was given power to levy a tax, for school 
purposes, not to exceed twenty cents on the dol- 
lar, and a capitation tax of one dollar. This law 
divided the work of the old local or district 
board of board 


which levied the taxes, the division board which 


trustees between the county 
eleeted the teach rs, and the local trustee who 
nominated the teacher to the division board, 
and who official 


supervising the school. 


served as representative in 

In 1910 the legislative committee of the Ken- 
tucky Educational Association recommended 
that vacancies in the office of sub-district trustee 
be filled by the county board instead of the divi- 
sion board. This committee also recommended 
that colored schools be under the jurisdiction of 
the county board of education and subject to the 
provisions of the ¢ School District Law. 
The legislature of 1910 provided for 
visitor to be elected by the negro voters in the 


jounty 


a colored 


district, whose duties were to be similar to those 
of the white trustee, save that he was not a 
1912 the 
legislature passed the legislation recommended 
by the Edueational Association 
changing the ill a vi i 


appointment to fill 
the office 


board to the county board. 


member of the division board. I 
Kentueky 


of district trustee. from the division 


After the shock which followed these radica 
changes, there followed, if one may judge fron 
the eounty Sup rintendents’ epist I ep rts 
to the State Superintendent, peri d I WI! 
one of them described as “period of good 
healt] a t] Some minor changes were 
i at Tr) tine ihe iw e ete 1 ( 1 
ing The law of 1916 changed the place 
organization f the division board to th fice 
of the county superintendent But while the 
legislat ire WaS making some slight changes 1n 
the school laws ed ( I ( ders were ng 
t vard t something bette Superintende 


Har 


nlett in his 1915 report, said, “This system 


if cae iring the % unty boards in hie at e has 
been pretty severely CI ticized by certall stu 
dents of educational problems of wide experl 
ence. These students of school problems cor- 


tend that the county board of edueation should 
be elected from the counties at large. 
of districts or educational divisions, just as the 
city boards of education are elected in cities like 
Louisville. They contend that 
boards, once elected by the per ple, shoul 
appoint or elect, one trustee in each sub-district 
to look after the local needs f the scl | and 
to recommend teachers to the county 
Under this system the teachers w 
by the county board of education itself. 
are many other thinkers in the state who are of 
the opinion that the division board o ati 
of the school system 


these county 


is a useless appendage 
They think that the co 


hie ecommmendatto1 t the c 


nty board should ratifs 


well as the division board; that it would make 


Raigt svaala 
the. system much simp ind that the work 
would be done better 

“There is no question that the one trustee 


system, as at present administered is very un 
satisfactory in certain parts oO] this sta 
The report of the legislative committee of the 


Kentucky 
mended that the county 


by popular election. 


The legislature of 1920 created a new county 


board consisting of five members, elected by the 


people trom the county at irge lr} board 
t] ithority of the rural 


Was mace he vernming 
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schools, just as a like board is the governing 
authority in the cities. The board members 
were nominated by petition and not by political 
convention or primary. Their names appeared 
upon a separate ballot without party emblem. 
A member of any party might vote for these 
members without ticket. The 
board thus constituted and elected, selected the 
superintendent without 


scratching his 


regard of residence or 
The board elected teachers on 
county 
One member of the board was 


party affiliation. 
the written recommendation of the 
superintendent. 
elected each year thus insuring a continuous 
body. In 1922 the law was altered so that the 
county was divided into five divisions, with one 
member elected from each division every two 
years, thus changing the board to a non-con- 
tinuous body. 
II. The County Superintendent 

Kew of the school children of today would 
office 
little 
tables, 
Piles 
of musty papers littered his desk over which a 
pall of dust had settled as if to forbid the touch- 


ing of sacred documents by 


recognize the county 
His 


back room, furnished 


superintendent’s 


of 1908 located in a 


fice was 
with chairs, 


and desks of the ancient secretary type. 


unhallowed hands. 
Although elected by the people as the head of a 
county school system, his office did not take up 
his entire time. Superintendent Colvin says of 
the ¢ superintendents of this 

“While out of office 


were not supervising the 


vunts period, 
superintendents 


these 


Some super- 


schools. 


intendents were practicing law; some were 
selling insurance; many were farming. The 


superintendency with these superintendents was 


merely a side line. These superintendents were 
compelled to engage in other businesses in order 
to earn a living for themselves and their 
families because of the poor salaries paid.” 

he superintendent of schools was little better 
than a part-time cler Ile kept records in a 
very hazy fashior He conducted the examina 
ions f r teachers nd paid their salaries, Of 


supervision there was none True, under favor 
able c nditi ns, he visited the schools once a 
year but his visits were at best inspectional; 
more often they were merely exhortatory. What 
school boy of twenty ye 


A irs ago does not recall 
the ringing speeches of the county superintend 
The 


change from this type of county superintendent 


ent when he made his annual visit? 
has been gradual and some are yet in the transi- 
tion. In 1907 State Superintendent 
that. the salary of the 
hy } 


de suthemient to 


Fuqua 
county 


recommended 
| enable him 


tendent 
devote his entire time to the duties of his 
recom 
mended that the salary of the office be set at a 


minimum of $600 and maximum of $1,800 
Phe f 1918 fixed ur it from $600 
to $2,500, with the provision that he devote all 
his time to the dutie f the office Sut every 


four years he has been elected by the people, at 


the same time, and on the same ballot with other 
political office-seekers. Although the duties of 
the offies re profess . the office remained 

t The enure the ntv superin 
tendent 3 dependent upon his‘ ability to win 

es and pon his al faithfulness, and 
nerformanes f duty The Kentucky Eduea 


: “ommended that 
superintendent he elected bv the 
ird of education. The law of 1920 made the 
iperintendeney an appointive office and 
board of 


lhe superintendent was made secre 


eountyv s 
the supe rinte! dent was chosen by the 
isurer of the board He was given 


tary and tr 
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power to nominate teachers and to place them 
after election. The law of 1922 removed the 
duties of treasurer from the county superintend- 
ent. It required the county board to elect a 
treasurer who is not a member of the board. In 
1924 the legislature took a stem away from cen- 
tralization when it removed from the county 
superintendent the power of nominating and 
placing teachers and placed it in the hands 
the district trustee, 
1920. 


where it had been prior to 


Ill. The State Department 
The State 
board consisting of the state superintendent, the 


Joard of Education is an ex-officio 


attorney general and the secretary of state. 
This type of board had been condemned by 
school administrators and teachers’ associations 
for years. In 1910, the legislative committee of 
the Kentucky Educational Association, recom- 
mended “That the present state board of educa- 
tion and the present state board of examiners be 
abolished and that a state board of education be 
substituted therefor, consisting of seven mem- 
bers as follows: 

“The state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, chairman ex-officio, the attorney general, 
the commissioner of agriculture and four pro- 
fessional schoolmen appointed by the state 
superintendent of public instruction.” 

State Superintendent Crabbe recommended 
to the legislature of 1908: 

“The state board of education should be a pro- 
fessional body instead of the present ex-otfhcio 
board. ‘To this board should be given the gen- 
eral supervision of finances, the power to en- 
force school laws and to make such supplemen- 
tary regulations as may be necessary for the 
efficient administration of the schools. I sug- 
gest that the board prepare all the examination 
questions for teachers’ certificates, supervise the 
conduct of the examinations and the grading of 
all papers and issue certificates.” 

The Educational Commission created by the 
legislature of 1908 in its report recommended a 
professional board of 
follows: 


education composed as 
“The board of trustees of the state 
university shall appoint two members of the 
faculty of that institution, the boards of regents 
of the eastern and western normal schools shall 
each nominate one from the faculty of their 
respective institutions, and the Kentucky Col- 
lege Association, incorporated, shall nominate 
two from the faculties of the colleges included 
in its membership. By and with the consent of 
the senate, the governor shall appoint one from 
each of these three groups of two eligibles, to- 
gether with one city superintendent, one county 
superintende nt and one teacher actually en- 
gaged in common school work. These six 
appointees after taking the oath required of all 
state officers, shall constitute with the state 
superintendent, the Kentucky State Board of 
Education.” 

In 1913 the legislative committee of the Ken- 
tucky Educational Association recommended, 
“That a state board of education composed 
eleven members, four of whom shall be laymen, 
be created at once.” 

The Bachman Survey says, “The educational 
machinery of the state is antiquated and inade- 
quate. The state board of education by reason 
of its makeup, is incapable of performing the 
functions that naturally fall to such a body. If 
the schools are to be effectively administered, 
the present ex-officio board of education must be 
replaced by a properly constituted board.” 

But little toward 
When a bill was in- 


last legislature, creating a prop 


headway has been made 
changing the state board. 
troduced in th 
erly constituted appointive board, two of the 
f the present board appeared before 
the legislature and opposed the bill on the 


members « 


grounds that it would take away some of their 
power and prestige. In the opinion of leading 
educators of Kentue! 1 new state board is 
necessary. To make the slature see the light 
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A TRIAL OF STRENGTH 


The same love of adventure which takes men 
to the South Pole, the same passion for a con- 
clusive trial of strength which leads some men to 
welcome war, can find in creative thought an out- 
let which is neither wasteful nor cruel, but in- 
creases the dignity of man by incarnating in life 
some of that shining splendor which the human 
spirit is bringing down out of the unknown. To 
give this joy, in a greater or less measure, to all 
who are capable of it, is the supreme end for 
which the education of the mind is to be valued.— 
Bertrand Russell. 
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is one of the great problems confronting all 
teachers. 

There is a tendency toward changing the 
method of choosing the state superintendent. 
He is now an elective officer and as such is de 
pendent upon political power and prestige for 
Hamlett 
said in 1915, “‘A number of very earnest people 
are of the opinion that the state superintendent 
should cease to be a constitutional officer, be 
come a legislative one and possibly that he 
should be elected by a board of education.” 


his suecess in winning the election. 


He himself contended that, “The best inter 
ests of the state require that the state s iperin- 
tendency remain as a great constitutional office 
and that the office be built up in di gnity and 
importance hora the years to come 
Mr. Gilbert recommended a eiietieuihens 
amendment “making the state superintendent 
elig rible to succeed himself and providing that 
he be elected by the people of the state on a non- 
partisan ballot, containing no party emblem and 
on a different date from that on which other 
state elections are held.” 

The Bachman S irvey says, “The state super 
intendent, whatever his character, personality 
or tri Lining is hi indi cap yped b y party connec tions, 
limited tenure and inadequate financial support 
The state superintendency must be taken out of 
partisan politics; the office must be pl wed on a 
professional basis, and its support must be made 
commensurate with its responsibilities and 
duties.” 

In 1922 an 


taken the office of state superintendent out of 


amendment which would have 


the constitution, thereby making it possible 


through the general assembly to have deter 


mined the method selecting the state super 
intendent and to have prescribed his qualitica- 
tions, salary and tenure of office was submitted 
to the people. In commenting upon the result 
of the election Mr. Colvin said, “The opposition 
to the amendments, we are constrained to be- 
lieve, was due to misunderstanding and mis 
apprehension, rather than objection to the prin 
ciple involved. The results show that hardly 
one-fourth of the voters voted either way on the 
amendments, and of those voting the majority 
were opposed. The state superintendent re 
mains a constitutional officer elected on a party 
ticket and is ineligible to succeed himself.” 
The present method of allotting the state 
common school fund causes a deplorable degree 
of discrimination between opportunities afforded 


the pupils of the different districts. An effort 
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has been made lo secure legislation te nding to 
treat the educational interests of the State as 
one great whole. In 1922 an amendment seek- 
ing to give the state depart me nt ten per cent of 
the school fund for distribution according to 
the needs of districts failed to earrv at the polls, 
IV. 
The school system of Kentucky prior to 1908 


lacked much of being a connected, harmonious 


whole. There was no provision for county high 


schools, no common sehool system | iding ip to 
high school nor high sehool leading up to the 
state university. The system was disjointed 


and disconnected At one end were the dis 


trict schools; at the other was the unive rsity. 
Attempts to bridge the gap were made by private 
tutors, academies, the high schools of a. fe W 


cities, and even by the uni iversity throug! 


izh its 
academy. The law of 1908 presented a solution 
to this difficulty in its provision that “a svstem 
of county high schools shall be established 
within two years. These high schools were to 
be classified as first, second and third elass, 
maintaining a four-vear, three-year, and two 
year course of study 


The law unified the school system so that to- 
day the rural. as we as the city boy Pr wir. 
may go from the primary grade, throug! the 
eounty high sel nd the to the univers 
ity. The estab| shment ot these 3 
has acted as l incentive for sti lating im 
provement in the elementary sch S (‘ons 
dation is the result of in effort to maintain 
better rural schools. The consolidated school 
has solved the pl em of classi v nd grad 
ing the rural boy and girl. Mrs. M. L. Hall 
C‘ounty S 1p ril tendent ot Shell vy « i = S 
‘The tendency to eentr ¢ ee aty that 
the little isolated one-teacher s ; rapidly 
becoming a thing the pas ) e for 
this ra} d chang s | I nat the ( nt s 
now rea ny is never bye r mpo! ce 
of giving his children an ed ‘ ilent 
to that of his landlord neighbor. This ean be 
done in no other way than by sending them t 
the sume class schoo > he is n nger content 
vith the little one-teacher school for his children 
while the landlord’s children go to the central 
ized school. Another cause for this increasing 
tendeney toward central ition is making the 





high school tuition free When the larger chi 

dren go to the high school the parent finds it is 
little more trouble to send all, and fter once 
attending the larger school, there is no such 
thing as turning back t the little schools. 
Nothing so convinces as the scho tself, and 
after sending the children one term there is 


never further objection.” 


In providing better schools, better tX ichers, 


more ettective instruction, the nso idated 
schools play a great part in keeping Ki ntucky’s 
future citizens in school. The consolidated 
schoo] is the only hope of giving the two million 
and more rural boys and girls who must of 
necessity turn to city life in the next ten years, 
an educational preparation on a par with that 
given his fellow in the city. Consolidation ean 
not be made a loeal issue; it must become 
county wide. B it in atte mpting cons lid ition 
in the backward districts let is not be harsh 
upon those who have gone before because they 


are reaping all the | re TLE fits of ¢ msolidation. Let 


us remember that through their initiative the 


I 
project was tried and from their bold experi 
ments the ease for consolidation has been 
proven. 
To what end shall we extend centralization 
Let us hope that we are 


we say that centralization should come in super 


visory, executive and administrative authority 


in schools an in the attitude of the citizens 


the State iIntil the attit ce toward the school 


system bee mes state wide 


opportunity is equalized within Kentucky 


not too vision irv wnen 
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Divisions of the Subject 
Two principal ideas present themselves to 
one’s mind when the subject of Transportation 
of Children is mentioned. One of these is chil 
dren, and the other is a school bus. All ideas— 


ads, drivers, garages, teachers, and princi- 


pals ire subsidiary to the two principal ideas. 
Since our time is limited, and since the children 
are the more important of the two—as the 
object for which transportation was created—I 
shall not in this diseussion touch on the subject, 
the bus. Please do not understand me to imply 
that this division of the subject is unimportant. 
The very life of transportation is bound up in 
the proper selection and eare of the bus, and 
any neglect of it will surely result in a large 


tax of both money and worry. 

I believe that supe rintendents should always 
ve first and last consideration to the welfare 
Dollars and credit can replace 


school buss 5. but may be p ywerless to give back 


of the children. 


the life, health, and morals of a child who has 


been robbed of them through carelessness in a 
transportation system. This is why in the short 
time allotted me I shall attempt to discuss only 
the children as a division of our subject. 
The Lives of Children 
I sh to lay down this proposition: If thi 
state engages in trar sportati n yf children to 
scl 1, the state is under obligations to make 
¢ ransportation safe t the lives of those 
ldre As nearly as possible all dangers to 
life ld be removed In detail, some of th se 
shiioations an 
( ] een wy i] Tore pau roads upon u hich 
sc} busses must travel. I am aware that you 
are wondering how this is to be done. All of 
us I | that a few vears ago we were attending 
good ds met os which were being held all 
e ntrv We are still familiar with the 
“sood roads programs” which were sent out by 
the Alabama state department of education, and 
} etic vy every school in the state ob- 
r | good roads day.” This continued for 
several years. We remember going to the 
ites to meet the processions of path- 
finders, and hearing them speak on the impor 
tance of good roads. In our minds, we can 
I e some the leading men in the com- 
munity standing by the side of the automobiles 
of the path-finders, and we can now hear these 


men askine the visitors about the roads in gen 


eral, and how the cars pulled up a certain 


> hill a few miles awav on the itinerarv. 

The result of these campaigns of publicity was 
the creation of a state highway commission with 
ntire build ng for offices: al d the voting of 
ntv-five million dollar bond issue to mateh 

er twenty-five million dollars made avail 
hrough the United States government. It 

t be questioned that the schools were an 

rtant factor in bringing about this result. 
Will the sehool now falter in the very much 
smaller campaign of creating public sentiment 
t e kept 1 d repair the few roads over 
1 school busses travel? Put busses on with 
nderstanding t t they are to stop as soon 


ds vet so bad that the busses can’t travel 
them You may have to take a bus off 


but the chances are 1f will not be necessary 
: the process. Tt is not always hard to 
he cooperation of the people if the superin 


Vv) fro among them and get the a yple 


e that his motive is to try to protect the 


their children Appeal once more to 
d roads day. and invite the board of commis 
rs to be the path-finders 
xt ' of a tall hefore tl eounty superintend 
¢ Alabama Edu Ass 1 T 


The Transportation of School Children’ 


T. L. Head, Assistant Superintendent of Education, Montgomery County, Ala. 
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(b) To eliminate grade crossings. In most 
counties the public roads were laid out before 
the coming of the railroads. When the rail- 
roads came, it seemed they crossed the public 
roads as many times as they could. When we 
began to improve the publie roads, it frequently 
happened that the old survey was followed. 
This practice is now making it difficult to 
straighten out the public roads and to avoid the 
railroads. A condition was brought about 
which has become acute with the development of 
commerce and the arrival of the truck and the 
automobile. The daily newspapers too fre- 
quently earry articles telling about awful tra- 
gedies which happen at grade crossings. One 
does not need to have the training of a civil 
engineer to be able to reason that every grade 
erossing ean be eliminated. In many places 
a mere straightening of the road will do away 
with most crossings. At other places the roads 
ean parallel railroads until a place is reached 
where an overpass or a subway can be built. 
When one has gone through a tunnel under 
Chieago river, or has ridden in a subway, he is 
convinced that any railroad ean be tunneled. 

Some one may object to the cost. We reply 
that the cost is likely to be cheaper now than it 
will ever be again. If it were not, we should 
like to ask, What is the worth of a human life? 
It may be true that we shall not at once be able 
to accomplish everything we wish, but again 
the school comes in as a factor through which it 
may finally be done. No citizen should be neu- 
tral in such a matter as this so long as the lives 
of school children are in danger. Publicity of 
the right kind can eliminate every grade cross 
ing in existence. Until they are eliminated, 
every one of them should be flagged before 
busses cross them. When we say a railroad 
crossing should be flagged, we mean that the bus 
should come to a stop at least ten feet away 
from the railroad track, a boy who has been 
designated as captain by the principal gets out 
of the bus and walks to the center of the cross 
ing, looks both ways and then motions the bus 
to eross 

(ec) Employ drivers who can be trusted. A 
most hopeful sign for the schools is the fact 
that superintendents have become very careful 


With the 


aid of psychology certain types are easily recog- 


in selecting principals and teachers. 


nized, and superintendents are taking advantage 
of this knowledge The result is that capable 
principals and teachers are more frequently 
chosk n. 

The same diserimit ation should be practiced 
in the selection of drivers who are to he respon- 
sible for the safe transportation of school chil 
dren There are certain types to he avoided. 
Beware of the nervous man who can not control 
himself in a erisis. Beware also of the apph 
eant who knows so much about driving an auto 
mobile that you can’t get an opportunity to tell 
expect of a driver. The 


These 


him just what 1 


speedster s lwavs on hand for a job 
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and other types are as readily recognized as are 
types of principals and teachers. 

If it is true that a poor driver is dangerous to 
the lives of children who are being transported, 
then the state has no right to offer a contract 
without carefully selecting the driver, and in 
addition to that, reserving the right to cancel 
the contract if it develops that a mistake in 
judgment has been made in the selection. The 
most objectionable form of selecting drivers is 
to offer the position to the lowest bidder. If 
school boys are to be used for drivers they 
should be closely supervised, and even more 
carefully selected than adult drivers. 


(d) To maintain busses in good condition. 
School busses have no power to correct their own 
defects. Due to vibration, nuts and bolts will 
work joose, brake linings will wear and parts 
will need to be replaced. Oil should be regularly 
applied where needed. I am not thinking now 
of the preservation of the bus to save money— 
[ am thinking of taking care of it in order that 
no accident may occur due to some defect in 
the bus. Please remember, when we are trans- 
porting children, the child is always our first 
consideration. Money and bus are studied after 
every safeguard has been thrown around the life 
of the child. To further impress my meaning, 
I call to mind a bus proceeding carefully along 
the highway when a cotter key gave way in the 
front wheel and the threads on the nut holding 
the wheel in place stripped. The wheel came 
off and rolled down an embankment five or six 
feet high. Fortunately the driver, who was a 
eareful one, sensed that something was wrong 
and was able to stop the bus before the wheel 
eame off and injury had been done the children 
Similar mishaps may occur to a number of other 
parts of a bus. This being true, do we not 
arrive at the conclusion that we are in duty 
bound to maintain an organization whose duty 
it will be to examine regularly every part of the 


bus ? 


(e) To maintain good discipline among the 
children while loading, enroute, and unloading. 
Those of us who are in’ the business of trans 
porting children have recognized two kinds of 
schools. One of these dismisses school and 
every child who is transported makes a break 
for the bus. At the same time the driver who 
has not before thought of dismissal starts for 
the place where the children should mount the 
bus. Both bus and children meet and there is 
a scramble to see which can get in first.. There 
is another type of school. When it is dismissed 
for the day, some one of the teachers who is on 
duty that day goes at once to the bus, which has 
previously taken its position and is waiting for 
the children to mount it. The teacher stands 
by the bus and sees to it that the pupils get into 
it in an orderly manner. Some schools load the 
pupils in the order in which they dismount 
that is the ones who live furthest get in first. 
This arrangement enables the children to dis 
mount without stumbling over others. 


While enroute children should not be required 
They should be permitted to talk 


and sing if they wish. They have a right to be 


to he statues 


happy while in the bus, but this does not mean 
that they should scramble and tussle and throw 
hats out of the windows. There is on record a 
case where two youngsters began to quarrel on 
a bus. One was in the front and the other was 
in the rear. The youngster in the rear climbed 
out on the running board and while the bus was 
in motion was making his way to the front to 


hit the other boy on the head. In some manner 
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he fell from the running board and was killed 
Where was the driver of that bus? 

The children should be unloaded 
as they were loaded The door of exit should be 


the driver, and it should 


as caref illy 


not be 


controlled by 


ypened until the bus has come t complete 
stop. If possible to arrange it, the eaptain of 
the bus should alight first and assist all girls 
and small boys to the ground 

(f) By observin imtelligently #) rules f 
the road. One of the modern evidences of the 
thinness of the venes f civilization is that it is 
so easy for automobilists to re rt to r d hogs 
Bus drivers ar exceptiol the rule Thev 
heecome so accustomed t rave ! 1 tl 
they forget to give half of it to the man who is 
coming from th pposite direction If t 
happens, when another r is approaching, that 
two fools have met there “ dat eC! fac llision 


On the other hand, the driver must not be the 
type who 5 sO 
road and go into the ditel 
mind continually n the road and pass safely 
all vehicles which he meets 

The Health of Children 
state 1s to 


If the 


| 
oniy 


port children, it is not 


responsible for their ives. but also for 


trans} 
their health The state has no right to f 


children to enter system that is 


dangerous to their lh I preserve the 
health of the children it is necess I 

(a) To arrang f f reasonable ength 
that will pass as near as poss } / ty} h mes 
of the childre Routes should not be t long 
and children should not be required to get up 
too early in the morning in order to catch a bus 
There are childre n who get on busses be fors 
seven o’clock in the morning. Usually busses 
which start so early make two trips. Since the 


bus spends the night at the end of the line, the 
} 


children who get on first in the morning are the 
ones wl ») get off las n Tt ittery? y LD 


trips of long 


dren, and sho ild be 
it. In mapping out bus routes the aim should 
be to have the bus g s near as possible to the 
home of the child. Back-tracking should be re 
duced to the minimuy 

(b Keep the bus dry and rm. Sel 
the rain and damp ait Wher children get 
on it, the | iid be dry and it should be 
warm. If the wind ire kept « | e cl 
mate in th ith is not so cold that the bus 
will need to be artificially heated. Furth 
north the bus will need som heat t make it 
comfortable. This can be secured by utilizing 


the heat from the 


exhaust pipe The re is little 
chance for the cl 


ild to eseape col 
in the rain to meet the bus, and sits with damp 
feet an hour before arriving at the schoolhouse 
should take 


en planning trans 


these 


where he can dry them. We 
t} ings inte considet Ww! 
portation routes. 


(c) Abolish the use of curtains. Yo 


not agree with me when I make the statement 
that in my opinion the drop curtain is not con 
lu e health of the children who ride i 
school busses equipped in this manner. It is 
almost in poss ble t make comfortable a b 1s 
pped with ecurtai In the first place it is 


‘urtains tight enough to 


exclude drau t r: and in the second pl ce 
if the curtair re drawn tight enough to ex 
clude dh the interior of the bus will be 
dark and stuff Thin] ’ twenty or thirty 


children be d to rey in shut up for an 
hour in so s1 ce as a bus. It cert 
ean not be a health r t for them 

(d) 
been exposed to ci The 
tact of the children i: that con 
tagious diseases have fu If 4 oid 


iinly 


Segre gate ( lrey who have 
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sary to segregate children, who have been ex 


posed to some contagious disease, in a school 


room, how much more necessary is it that it be 


done in a school bus? 
The 

The state is not only responsible for the 
and health of 
for their 
that transportation is 
drawbacks just 


Moral Problem 
| i ves 


also 


children, but is responsible 


morals. Don’t for a moment think 


perfection. It has its 


We be 


lieve that children are safe when riding in a bus 


as has eve rvthing else. 
than when they have to walk to school, vet we 
ean not be too cautious 

(a) Teach that 


a small c 


ery bus load of children ts 
that ts me 


respect (lL. Some 


fy and have 
of these 


(2) to have 


mmuni mb rs 
rights that sh yuld he 
(1) to haveaec 


all rules governing the bus obeyed; (3) to be 


rights are: lean bus; 

free from smoking and chewing tobacco; 

be free from il] bad lang lage: (5) to he 

from others moving arou 
m 


(b) If a child can’t conform to the rules 


. . } ? . 

governing hts ttle hus community shor / 
“7? 7 : 7? ? - 

have withdrawn Jrom Aim the right ”? 


the bus It is st ldom necessaryv to withdraw 
this privilege. In n 


readily to organization Ilowever, 


st eases children respond 
it sometimes 
happens that due to home influences, or other 
wise hild ean not contort W he such 
case is fou } | } 
be done but to w 
eases are very rare | 
be made 
principal 
school. Shortly after 
busses began to run, two boys eng ued in a firht 
of the bu 
by 


the driv 


pe rmanent 


who LOOK c 


on one 
reported . 
drew for three days from the bovs 
ride on the bus : 


ry | { } ee i 
rode <7 ( ‘ i Lit 





principal was in earnest. The result is that 


there has been no further trouble in discipline 
from that The 
secret of the whole matter is that the principal 


on busses operating school. 


began in time, and he keeps up with what jg 


going on in the busses as well as he does with 


what Is going on in the schoolroom. The con 


clusion of the whole matter is that if transpor- 
tation is provided in the right way it is the 


safest and best method of getting children to 
school. 

(ce) T] sch § Tres} sth r th hild 
rom th fornre ft}, ] m unts tiie hus mn the 
mornu gqunt l he 8 pul off if at the same place 
nit iffternoo) Theoretically the parent, or 


guardian, of the child meets the bus and delivers 
to the driver, the repre sentative of the State, his 
child to be c 1 il d 


Che child is in 


instructed 


the state 


SChool 


irried to 


re sponsibility Tor the 


intil he is delive red by the driver to the parent 
n the afternoon. It happens that the parent 
| es not come with the ehild to the bus every 
day, therefore it is necessary that an agreement 


be made of a piace whe re the parent 
ind itv for the child 


This is usually at a point nearest the child’s 


relinquishes 


latter assumes resp nsib 





home, and which we designate s his station 
Now, the child should be delivered by the driver 
to that station nless otherwise instm ected by 
the parent of the child, or the principal who has 
charge of the school \ ise principal will re 
quire 1 request from the parent for the child 
to disn nt from the | it any other place 
t} ul th | Id’s stat I Please rememb« r, the 


child is the object for which transportation was 
his safety should 
We 
throw too many saf« irds around him, 
ide 


ind his 


ind any system is vie s r it does not 


School Building Standards 


An Important Statement of the 


i! Inst tut I Ay 
May, 1924, adopted 


‘convention in 


special committe ch buildir ndards 
This report, whic] ; several year repat 
tion, had the unanimous py 

mittee, and is, perhaps, the n mp 
statement on school building standards wl 
has been made public by any group of exper 
enced schoolhouse architects. The report 


prepared by the following architects J. © 
Betelle, Newark, N. J.; C. B. J. Snyder, New 
York, N. Y.; Dwight H. i. 
Edward B. Lee, Pittsburgh, Pa.: David C 
Allison, Los Angeles, Calif.; John J. Donovan, 
Oakland, Calif.; James C. Hopkins, Boston, 
Mass.; F. A. Naramore, Seattle, Wash.; J. C 
Llewellyn, Chicago, Ill.; Sidney F. Heckert 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; William B. Ittner, St 
Mo., 


School Building Standards 
Part | 

The initial questions in the d 
school building standards are: 

(1) What in the Planning 
of school buildings cannot and 
standardized and why? 

(2) What common elements in schoo 
ings can be successfully reduced ti 
standards? 

(3) To what extent will standardization of 
common elements promote the development uni 
versally of better types of school buildings ? 

The Factors Essential to Successful School 

Buildings 


kins, Chicago, 


and 


Louis, chairman. 


velopment of 


and Construction 


should not be 


build 
definite 


The three fac essential to the successful 
building of schools are Plan Efficiency, Substan- 
tial Construction and Beautiful Architectur 
Plan efficiency involves adaptation of the build 
ing plan to the educational program and type 
f organization It safety 


tors 


] 


also in\ olve rood 


American 


Institute of Architects 


liggnting, succes lull ventilation, inquestioned 
anitation and sane economy. 
Successful adaptation is dependent on the skill 


his knowledgt 
edure, progress and tendencies 
An architect cannot plan a school 
unless he can visualize it as an 


agency in action 


individual architect and o1 


school pro 
Succt ssfully 
operating unit, 
The architecture of a school, its esthetic 
appeal to youth and adults, is also dependent on 
the skill of the individual architect and on his 


power to create. Furthermore, since a success 
. 
f 


ul exterior is but the evolution of a successful 
plan, the two essential factors, viz., plan effi 
clency and beautiful architecture are closely 


entwined 

There are therefore three distinct problems 
to solve in every school building project, the de 
velopment of adaptation and _ architectural 
beauty, and the development and execution of 
the engineering phases of the building. If a 
school plant is efficiently planned for the educa- 
tional program and the student body it is to 
serve; if it is “a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever,” both within and without; and if it is sub- 
stantially constructed, safe, properly lighted, 
ventilated and sanitary, then it should and will 
give one hundred per cent f 
standards 


service, regardless o 


Adaptation the Keynote to Plan Efficiency Can- 
not Be Standardized 

The greatest problem in present-day school- 
house planning is that of adaptation to educa- 
tional policies, needs and i Educational 
needs vary with every community and fre 
quently with the various sections within a city 
The development of every school plant, there 
fore, must necessarily become an_ individual 
problem. Educational policies and de 
sires are also constantly changing, consequently, 
the type of school plant must change in order 
to conform to the changing needs. It is evi 
then that adaptation to educational pri 


desires. 


needs, 


dent 


grams cannot be reduced to any rigid standards 
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NORTH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOI 
WALTHAM, MASS 





Chas. G. Loring, Architect, 


Boston, Mass. 


A Group of Massachusetts Schoolhouses 


Interesting Work of Mr. Charles G. Loring, Architect, Boston. 


Standardization of schoolhouse design is an 


inattainable ideal. Just as human life is con 


nal ging and social conditions are 


edueational theory and practice 


improving, so 
ire being moditied and broadened, and school 


buildings are keeping pace with each change 


and mprovement. The standardization of 
school buildings ean only apply to details such 
is the size of desks, windows, stairways, and 


n classrooms; but no set of standards can 
vy deserve that name if it is not constantly 
undergoing revision and improvement as edu 


tional standards and architectural practice 
forward. 

Each new sehool building must be approache d 
by the educator and the architect with an open 
Literally dozens of conditions of a 
local nature enter into the study of each new 
Evers school has 


SCO building project. 


may be termed a personality, which must 
be taken into account by the architeet in the 
exterior design. The success 


result of 


pia and in the 
fu building is the cooperation 


various school authorities, the 


between the 
members of the board, and inter- 


ect, the 


ested citizens of the community in this study 


1 school, of its organization and manage 


One set of plans for a perfectly successful 
building in one community will not fit 
Concrete 
argument may be found 
1] istrated and deseribed 

the accompanying plans of schoolhouses in 
West Waltham, Stoughton, and 


| erett. 


needs of any other community. 
istrations of this 


ir the audit riums 
Springfield, 


he simplest of 
ement hall of the 


Feonomy was the first 


these a ditoriums is the 


Center School Annex 


consideration in the 


planning of this room because anything but 
the barest construction was out of the question 
It was ec nsidered necessary to have the room 


7 F 
eign 


maintaining school spirit among the 
if dred children who attended the school It 


was not felt necessary that the room be high or 
that a clear floor area be provided for basket 


ball, 


space for all school gatherings and for recess 


games, etc. The room provides ample 


play during the winter storms. Convenient 


roolis are adjacent for storing the assembly 


ehairs. The row of windows on each of the 


long sides gives ample light and air, and 


waterproof floors and walls exclude anv damp 


ness. The heighth of the room is only twelve 
feet in the clear; but has been found ample for 
assemblies and school entertainments 


At the othe r end of the seale in elaborateness 


and completeness in school auditoriums is the 
auditorium of the North Junior High School, 
Waltham, Mass. When this building was 
planned, there was in Waltham no municipal 
hall capable of seating seven hundred specta- 
decided to 
a community meet 


tors and the school committee 


) } 4 
develop the auditorium as 


ing place. The school actually would need a 


room to seat less than 600 pupils; but it was 
felt that the room as planned and equipped 


would more than pay for itself 
ice. The 


feet. over all 


in general serv- 
auditorium measures fifty to seventy 


ind has adjoining it a stage with 
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NORTH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
WALTHAM, MASS 


two small dressing roonis. On one side there 
are three large arched windows, and facing 
them on the opposite wall are three arched 
panels. A fourth panel is at the rear of the 
room. Each of the four panels is fifteen feet 
high and eight feet wide and has been beauti- 
fied with a mural painting provided through 
the generosity of a publie-spirited citizen. The 
painter was Mr. Russell T. Hyde, also a resi- 
dent of the city. The paintings are patriotic 
and historic and represent, respectively, four 
important phases of the history of the city. 

Another example of the adjustment of a 
school building to loeal educational needs and 
to the administration of a school is the com 
bined auditorium and gymnasium in the West 
Springfield Junior High School. This large 
room may be divided into three parts by means 
of folding partitions and can be used independ- 
ently at one time by three groups; an audi- 
torium group, a boys’ gymnasium class, and a 
girls’ gymnasium class. Partitions between the 
three parts of the room may be entirely removed 
so that the room can be used for one great 
mass meeting or for an athletic meet, ete. 

In the case of the high school at Stoughton, 
the auditorium and gymnasium have been 
combined in one unit, fitted with movable 
chairs and regular gymnasium equipment. 

In the above brief description of four school 
auditoriums, only one phase of school planning 
has been considered. It illustrates how nearly 
impossible the standardizing of schoolhouses 
has becom The complexity of the problem 
will be further understood if we consider the 
general organization of the school and the 
necessary adjustments to administration and 
supervision which individual superintendents 
and teachers require in accordance with their 
personal views, com inity precedents, loeal 
social and industrial d lopment, ete. 

A further element which militates against 
standardization includes such physical factors 
as the site and slope of the land in relati to 


Chas. G 








Loring, Architect, 
Boston, Mass 


the points of the com gs d ther tira it was let Deeember 11th, 1923. and involves a 
surroundings. ‘The elementary sé t Wi total expenditure of $137,212. The building is 
chester, Mass., is a eas p t This | dl 114 feet lone and 93 feet wide. 

ing appears to be a one-story school; but is in The building has been so located on the lot 
reality two stories hig lt s place d \ that the rear of the basement is practically 
steep slope, which separates the upper from the above grade. This has made it possible to pro- 
lower part of the school grounds The adjust vide the gymnasium with unusually high 
ment is such that the large upper level ean be windows and to locate the classroom in on¢ 
used for an athletie field suitable for baseball corner of the basement floor. The gymnasium 
football. etc., while the smaller er leve measures 50) by 61 feet and has a floor seven 
affords space for a small playground for the feet below the level of the corridor. The large 
kindergarten and first grad lo the rear of windows dividing the corridor from the gym- 
the building there is a complete range of class- nasium can be fully opened so that the corridor 


rooms with floors above the grade. 


In the accompanying pages 


recent school buildings 


work of Mr. Charle 


Boston. These buildings 


marked degree the fa 


ization of schoolhouss 


and that adaptation of } 


*t 


t 


Is a group 


Serves as 


in Massachusetts, the for 


G. Loring, 


that. absolute standar 


design 


jan to edueational and 


local needs is the first essential 


ful school building. 


The Barnstable 


The new high school 


just approaching completion has been 


for a capacity of 305 pupils. 
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bovs 
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noon day 

d occupies a 


nasium and the 


The mal 





pock ts 


space for 


a sy} 


ent 


and 


mee for spectators. There are in 


] ] 


} 
HisoO OCKeETS, 


showers and toilets 


evirls respectively, oa | completely 


room for domestie seience and for 


] 
Lull 


ehe s. The 


heating apparatus 


rner of the basement, and storage 


eoal is provided in underground 


a] 

at Barnstable, which is rooms, eaen 
planned teachers’ clos 
ie contract for left front ent 


outside the main building walls. 
Separate entrances are provided for the gym- 


boiler room. 


Hoor eontains five standard class 


fitted with a wall wardrobe, a 
t and a bookease. Adjoining the 
ranee of the building. there is a 
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STOUGHTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
STOUGHTON, MASS 





publie office and a private prineipal’s office, laboratory furniture. There are on this floor 
ed with a book eloset, a large supply room, also an emergency room for teachers and pupils, 
private wash room. a supply room, a special wardrobe, and a 


| e a id torium may be entered by means of motion-picture booth for the assembly room. 





doors from the main corridor. The room The building has exterior walls of red brick, 

has stage, two ante rooms, and is fitted with with east stone. wood, and metal trim. The 

seating to accommodate three hundred persons. building is of semi-fireproof construction; the 

On the seeond floor there are a commercial boiler room and heating apparatus, the corri- 

department, two classrooms, a drawing room, dors, and the stairway halls are entirely fire- 
ind a science room. The last mentioned is 
equipped with chemical hoods, wall cases, hot 
( d ter, and is furnished with modern 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, STOUGHTON, MASS 
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Chas. G. Loring, Architect, 
Boston, Mass 


proof, while the classrooms. ete., are of ordinary 
wood-joist construction. 


The Rumford Elementary Schocl 
The new Rumford elementary school build 


ing at W incheste r. Mass., is intended to serve 
the needs of a neighborhood community for 


grade school purposes. The building measures 
137 by 64 feet and is built of red brick with 


; 


cast stone trim, metal cornices, and a slate roof. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, STOUGHTON, MASS 








GYMNASIUM OF THE 
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NEW RUMFORD SCHOOL AT WINCHESTER, MASS 
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Chas. G. Loring, Architect, Boston, Mass 
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MAIN FLOOR PLAN, WINCHESTER SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, MASS BASEMENT PLAN, WINCHESTER SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, MASS 
Chas. G. Loring, Architect, Boston, Mass. Chas. G. Loring, Architect, Boston, Mass. 
































CENTRE SCHOOL ANNEX, EVERETT, MASS. PLAY ROOM, C 
Chas. G. Loring, Architect, Boston, Mass. Chas 


As stated above, the building has been placed 
on a slope so that the rear of the basement is 


ee ee entirely above the level of the school play- 

y} ground. This has made it possible to place two 
be standard classrooms and a manual training 

‘ ——t one shop on the basement floor. On the same floor 


there are also boys’ toilets and showers, a room 








anny 


for the janitor, a boiler and coal room, and a 


ss cn ho fan room. 


On the main floor of the building there are 
j , four standard classrooms, each equipped with 
wardrobes, teachers’ closets, and bookcases. 

ve, www : 

















is The auditorium, which has a seating capacity 
of 270, has an outside entrance, a lobby 

MAIN FLOOR |! } CENTRE SCHOOL, : 
EVER! LASS entrance, a corridor entrance, and a _ rear 
Chas. G. Loring, Architect, Boston, Mass entrance from the kindergarten annex. It is 


The construction inelud fireproofing of the intended that the room shall be used for com 


boiler and coal rooms and of thi irease hall munity purposes as well as for school assem 
The remainder of the buildi: ; of ordinary hlies; for gymnasium work and indoor play. 


construction. 


ENTRE SCHOOL ANNEX, EVERETT, MASS 
G. Loring, Architect, Boston, Mass 
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BASEMENT PLAN, CENTRE SCHOOL, 
EVERETT, MASS. 
Chas. G. Loring, Architect, Boston, Mass 
The kindergarten is one of the most interest 
ing rooms of its kind to be found in a small 
elementary school building It has a separate 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


tutside entrance, a coat room and a toilet, and 


with an interesting fireplace which 


aspect. he annex serves 


lobby; but makes pos 


<indergartei ictivities. 


On the main floor of the building there are 


; ge room for the principal and teachers, 
tted t private toilet and wash room, 
rdrobes, and storage closet. The girls’ 

t s d shower rooms are on the same floor. 


detober, 


The West Springfield Junior High School 
| new junior high school at West Sprir 
; been planned capacity of 
ive hundred pupils The contract for it was 
et April 20th, 1923, and involves an expendi 


$220,848. The building is 211 feet 


long and 104 feet wide 


The buildi ig contains hree fl rsa d base 
ment [he basement contains the boiler, ecoa 
ind eleetrieal rooms, two store rooms and a 
vork room 
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fle or, 


contains a ha 


The irst which 1s entirely above 
stock 
administrativ 


toilet, 


, , 
il, two shops with 
rvols, 


with 


LWwo Classrooms 
ottice and 


uo supply room and vault, a teachers’ 


principal's publie 


rest 


grade, 


and tool 


suite 
space, 


room, 


fun and janitor’s rooms, and toilets for boys 
ind girls. There is also a large lunch roon 
for students who do not go home to lunch. 


floor 


issrooms, and toilets for 


second there ure a 


there is ae 


ge meetings and for boys nd girls 
nasiun lasses. 

The third floor uutains two elassro 

ence room wit! eabinets nad 


rary containing two oon 


+ 


space, a teachers’ res 


floors. 


serves 


There ure fo ir stalrwavs at thie four 


entrances T preparation Tor the rear 
which will contain a public hall, tv 
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has. G. Loring, Architect, Boston, Mass 
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Chas. G. Loring, Architect, 


Boston, Mass 
and addi 


OUCKerS and shower roon)l, 


lassrooms and shops. 


Westfield 
building 


walls of 
The 


the basement 


The b iilding has exterior 


ace brick, with cast stone trim. 


is of semi-fireproof construction ; 


floors, irways and staircase 


tne Sta 


nalis ind corridors I fireproof concrete con 
sfI ‘ 
he heating is accomplished by means of a 
plenum fan system, supplemented by direct 
diat 


School 
Sche »« )| 


The Daniel Webster Elementary 
The new Daniel Webster E | 
Mass., has a of 790 


let September 16th, 


iementary 
capacity 
ents The contract was 
expenditure of $238,710. 
The building is 142 feet long and 72 feet wide. 
The construction is of red brick, with lime 
hl} basement. 
ndations are conerete piles and the 
fireproof throughout 


construction 1s 


ilding has two floors and il basement 


| | | } | 
The basement, which is above grade except for 
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HIGH SCHOOL, BARNSTABLE, MASS. 


the heating plant, contains the boiler, eoal, fan 
and janitor’s rooms, toilets for bovs and girls, 
and four play rooms which have been converted 
into classrooms. 

The first floor contains five classrooms, three 
kindergartens, each provided with a toilet, and 
two auxiliary rooms connected with the kinder 
gartens. 

The second floor has space for eight class 
rooms, a teachers’ room with toilet, a nurses’ 
clinie and an emergeney toilet. 

The Everett Parochial School 

The Everett Parochial School at Everett. 
Mass., was planned to accommodate 640 pupils 
The contract was let March 14th, 1922, and th 
building cost $101,618. The structure is 125 
feet long and 72 feet wide. 

The building has two floors and a basement 
partly below grade. The basement contains the 
boiler room, fan, coal, electrical and janitor’s 
rooms, toilets and play rooms for boys and 
girls, and storage space. 

The first floor contains eight classrooms, a 
superior’s office, waiting room, with private 
entrance, a toilet and supply room. The see 
ond floor also contains eight classrooms, to 
gether with a teachers’ room, emergency toilet, 
and a large store room having outside light. 


The building has exterior walls of red brick. 


with cast stone trim and basement ashlar. The 


boiler room. coal and fan rooms, stairs and 
staircase halls and first-floor corridor are of 
fireproof construction. 

The North Waltham Junior High School 

The North Junior High School at Waltham 
Mass., occupies a corner site with entrances on 
two streets. The building has been planned 
for 550 pupils and invol 
$195.661. The building is 157 feet long and 


125 feet wide 
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DANIEL WEBSTER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Chas. G. Loring, Architect, 
is a EAST BOSTON, MASS Boston, Mass 
the he building has three stories above grade = science rooms, lunch counter and supply room ud an emergency toilet. A book lift from 
ves ind a basement The basement contains the The second floor contains six classrooms, a the supply room serves all floors. 
g 1s boiler, coal and fan, electrical and storage medical inspector's oftice, teachers’ rest room The exterior walls are of Barrington brick, 
rooms and toilet. with limestone trim; the main floor is of con 
he first floor contains a combined assembly The third floor has rooms for typewriting, erete construction, while the stairs and stair 
ind) gymnasium, toilets, showers and — shorthand, bookkeeping, and drawing, together case halls are of fireproof construction. 
er rooms for boys and girls, gymnasium with laboratories containing preparation rooms The heating is supplied by means of a 
director’s office, principal’s suite with vault, a and locker room, a library, study room, one plenum fan system, supplemented by direct 
ssroom, manual training and domestie — elassroom, two recitation or conference rooms, radiation. 
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EDITORIAL 


MODERN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AS 
CONTROLLED BY PUBLIC SENTIMENT 
Among the many considerations which come 

within the province of the average school ad- 
ministrative body, and which must be ade- 
quately dealt with, the element of public senti 
ment is ever present. It may be an elusive, 
uncertain, fickle and unreasonable something; 
but, nevertheless, it is there whether it be 
generated over the back fence of a neighbor- 
hood confab or found its origin in the editorial 
sanctum of a newspaper. 

It is at all times the unseen factor which has 
its influence upon, and finds expression in, the 
deliberations engaged in by the school adminis- 
trative body. If it were a constantly fixed and 
known quantity it would constitute a reliable 
guide post to official action. But, it is not. It 
is as subject to the whims and eaprices of 
passing notions as it is to deliberate thought 
and reflection. 


A misinformed, « 


r half informed, public 
mind is always inclined to stand in defiant 
opposition to that which is expedient and 
sound. The colleetive mind is just as liable to 
unconscious changes as is the mind of the 
individual. It reacts with different results, 
with the passing of time, upon quite the same 
proposition. 

In Indianapolis, Indiana, for instance, there 
has been a general clamor for more school ac- 
commodations. The community seemed to be 
unanimous in its judgment that, whatever the 
cost, ample school accommodations must be 
provided. And when the board of education 
had worked out a comprehensive program 
based upon existing needs, came forward with 
the cost sheets, and proved that only by an 
increased tax rate the several building projects 
could be realized, then public sentiment seemed 
less keen and less incident. In fact the spirit 
of protest became manifest. 

“For months and even years the school board 
has been besieged by people who demand better 
facilities for their children. Civie organiza 
tions have led in movements that would bring 
better physical school conditions to their com- 
munities,” states the Indianapolis News in 
commenting upon the situation, and then con- 
tinues: 

“Whatever the school board has decided to 
do has been in response to an urgent public 
demand. The board has worked out a program 
according to the greatest needs. The people 
should know that none of the things for which 
they have asked can be given to them and their 
children unless the money to pay for them is 
fortheoming. The only source the school board 
knows is taxes, and to meet the program of an- 
other year the tax rate will have to be higher. 
Summed up, the situation is this: The patrons 
contentions for improved 
school facilities Now that the things for 


have won t 
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which they fought are in sight, are they will 
ing to pay for them?” 

Exactly! Just as there must be consistency 
between the several stages of promise and per- 
formance, so there must be an acquiescence to 
the complete fulfillment of an _ expressed 
demand. Pride and patriotism are put to a 
severe test where the pocketbook is concerned. 
Men will voice a patriotic sentiment in public 
gatherings but fail to verify their sincerity 
when Caesar demands proof of that sincerity 
in a formal tax tribute. 

After all, school administrative bodies can 
do much to mould publie sentiment that will 
respond at the right time to needed tax exac- 
tions. A frank submission from time to time 
as to the exact status of things, usually makes 
for a wholesome intelligence on the needs and 
requirements of an efficient school system. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER AND THE PRESI- 

DENTIAL YEAR 

No two phases of our political institutions 
are more closely allied than government and 
education. None are more interrelated and 
interdependent upon each other. The school- 
master trains the rank and file out of which 
must spring the statesman. The one is essen 
tial to the other. 

And yet the schoolmaster who gives more 
momentum and meaning to American citizen- 
ship than any one else, as exemplified in a 
Presidential year as well as in the local politi- 
cal field, is a silent observer when the great 
turmoil of political combat is on. He continues 
unostentatiously to train and mold the minds 
and hearts for that citizenship which must 
assert itself in our social, economic, and 
political life. 

While that citizenship manifests itself on 
the open forum of political combat, where men 
and measures are scrutinized or exploited with 
more than ordinary intensity during a Presi 
dential vear, to the end that government may 
continue, the schoolmaster remains a non-com 
batant. This does not mean that he is a non 
partisan. He usually entertains clear cut 
convictions on the principles and policies that 
should guide the course of government. But, 
he does not shout them from the house tops 

The professor of a higher institution of 
learning may unwisely advance some theories 
on political economy applicable to a current 
situation or controversial questions; but the 
worker in the field of popular education does 
not venture into the domain of political con 
flict. He is usually more cireumspect and 
tactful. 

While the statesman frequently 
from the ranks of the schoolmaster, or began 
his career as such, it does not follow that he 
aspires to the one while he serves in the capa- 
city of the other. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
as the head of a great university, may become 


emerges 


a candidate for the presidency or a governor- 
ship; but Superintendent William J. O’Shea 
of New York is not likely to aspire to the 
mayoralty of the great metropolis while he is 
serving as a school executive. 

The college president may become a candi- 
date for political office and participate in the 
party affairs but it would prove fatal for the 
school superintendent as such to engage in 
similar aspirations. The community would at 
onee divide on partisan lines for and against 
him, and one or the other faction would enforce 
his retirement from the educational field. 

Thus, we have the phenomenon in this coun- 
try that those who make the most vital contri- 
bution to the cause of government are, in the 
nature of things, not actively identified in the 
political preliminaries making for the stability 
and perpetuity of government. 


Chere is nevertheless one duty which regtg 
with greater weight upon the educator when 
national political campaigns are in_ progress; 
namely, to encourage an active interest on the 
part of those with whom he comes into contaet. 
here are periods in the life of a people when 
they must seriously think in terms of a nation 
as well as in terms of a community. 

The schoolmaster is entirely within his 
province, as such, when he encourages, not in 
a narrow partisan sense but, in a broad citizen 
ship spirit, active participation in all that wil] 
make for an intelligent expression on the choice 
of men and measures that shall guide the path 
of government. 


IS SCHOOLHOUSING KEEPING PACE WITH 
SCHOOL POPULATION? 

With the autumn opening of the schools thou 

sands of new buildings have been placed at the 


7) 


disposal of a pupil constituency. The enterprise 
and energy manifested by school authorities in 
all sections of the country in striving against the 
shortage of housing has led to surprising results, 

The problem which has confronted school ad- 
ministrative bodies in recent years in meeting 
the needs of a growing school population has 
not been an easy one. The high cost of labor 
and material on the one hand, and the growing 
pressure in the direction of economy on the 
other, has led to some complicated situations. 

Fluetuations in the eost of construction have 
eaused hesitation on proposed projects. Boards 
of education have been severely criticized for 
engaging in building projects on a rising cost 
market. Bond issues designed to make up de 
ficits are never popular. 

But, during the present year the construction 
costs have been reasonably steady, and contrac 
tors have completed the jobs at. the price orig 
inally bargained for. In brief, there have been 
no such lapses as were reported in the preceding 
vear. 

On the whole, it must be said that, while the 


large is still considerably behind on 


country at 
school seatings, the present year has brought 
substantial relief. Splendid b iildings have 
grown up in all parts of the country. Some of 
the larger cities have made herculean efforts to 
provide adequate school housing. 

During the past few months the number of 
schoolhouse dedications has probably been 
vreater than it has in any similar period. It is 
pleasant to note that the opening of a new 
structure is in many instances attended with 
ceremonials and an expression of joy. 

If the progress made this year is followed by 
similar efforts next year, and the year after, the 
schoolhouse shortage will be practically relieved. 
THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVES IN SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATION 

An introduction to the men and women 
identified with the business departments of the 
several school systems throughout the United 
States reveals some interesting figures. This 
interest is more largely centered in the variety 
of oceupations that preceded their entrance 
into school administrative labors, or rather the 
preparatory labors that led to and fitted them 
for their task. 

Thus, we find the school board secretarial 
service recruited from various callings such as 
the legal profession, banking, salesmanship, and 
Evidently the school authorities 
sought those best fitted to perform the task in 
hand which ranges from the purely clerical to 


accounting. 


the highly executive. 

The titles given to those placed at the head 
of the business end of a school system run from 
clerk and secretary to business director. The 
importance of the job grows with the size of 
the school system and the volume of its finan- 


cial transactions. 
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It becomes interesting to note the differences 
between full and part time service. In the 
communities the secretarial services 
are also assigned to the superintendent. But, 
there are also medium sized cities where some 
prominent banker, lawyer, or merchant gives 


smaller 


part time service under the title of secretary 
who merely directs the business affairs of the 
school system. 

Thus, we find that while the so-called school 
secretaryship is a modest salaried occupation 
in one community it becomes a highly honor- 
able position in another. It is also found that 
while the secretaryship of a board of education 
is a modest occupation, attended with a salary, 
in one community it becomes a position of 
honor, without salary, in another. In the latter 
instance the clerical service is performed by 
and the 
becomes the chief business 


minor persons so-called secretary 
sxecutive who is 
usually also a member of the board of educa- 
tion. 

On the whole, however, the secretarial office 
of a board of education as applied to the larger 
number of American cities has grown into the 
dignity of an institution. It has brought to its 
service men of excellent character and of great 
executive ability. Boards of education have 
recognized this fact in that they do not here 
engage in 


changes with any degree of 


frequency. The business executive by virtue of 
his experience and training in a given work 
becomes invaluable. ITis calling becomes an 
exceptional one, and hence is attended with 
reasonable stability. 

AFTER A SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCY 

CAREER—WHAT? 

There are certain official positions in every 
which are singular in character 
and for which not more than one man is chosen 


to fill any one of them. 


] 


The community em- 
oys but one mayor, one chief of police, one 
ustice and so on, 

There is only one school superintendency 
position in the community. The man who 
quits that position similar 
He must go else- 


cannot obtain a 
position in the same town. 
where to find it. If he desires to remain in 


the community he must 


enter some other 


occupation. 

As a rule, when a superintendent quits his 
job it is because he has found a better job 
elsewhere. The migration of school superin- 
tendents has, therefore, been in the nature of 
successive promotions from smaller to larger 
fields of activity, to better compensation and 
to more acceptable surroundings. 

The school superintendent who is subjected 
to an enforeed retirement, without the immedi- 


ate prospect of reemployment in a_ similar 
is confronted with a problem. The 


means a crisis in his career. If 


Capacity, 
retirement 
the voeation for which his training and experi- 
ences have best fitted him is closed against him, 
he must look for a field of activity in which he 
may have had neither training nor experience. 
Thus, we have seen ex-school superintend- 
ents enter the commercial field to serve as 
salesmen or business executives, sometimes 
attended with 
t 


suecess and sometimes with 
ailure. And when the suecesses and failures 
are analyzed it is also found that younger men 
can swap horses in the middle of a stream with 
greater facility than older men. The school- 
master who has been in the harness too long 
does not readily adapt himself to a new career. 


While the old saying, “onee a schoolmaster, 


always a schoolmaster” is not entirely applica- 
ble in a new country where men change their 
vocations with greater facility than they do in 
the old world; it does happen, however, that 
there is a growing tendeney to remain in the 
fo This may be due to the fact that the 
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profession of teaching is commanding a better 
compensation than ever before; or it may be due 
to a finer professional spirit. 

When the state superintendent of Wisconsin 
was retired a few years ago, he went into the 
country to teach a one-room school; when 
Chicago’s school superintendent early this year 
withdrew he became a bond salesman, but later 
accepted a school principalship; when the 
superintendent of the Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
schools was recently retired he promptly 
accepted a position as teacher in a high school. 

And why not? It is no disgrace for a 
leader, as such, to retire and take his place in 
the ranks again. The chances are that he will 
find greater happiness in his chosen field of 
labor than he could in any new vocation he 
might select. As to the compensation received 
in the profession of teaching and other occupa- 
definite predictions can be made. 
We have seen young schoolmasters enter com- 
mercial, industrial or financial institutions 
and achieve great success. We have seen old 
dabble in these same callings 
and eke out a starvation existence. 

This publication would not attempt to advise 
a suddenly deposed school superintendent as to 
We can only add 


here that if the schoolmaster’s calling is ever 


tions, no 


schoolmasters 


the choice of a new career. 


to become a highly respected profession in this 
country, it must hold its members in age as 
well as in youth. There is no more honorable 
ealling and he who loves it will be happier by 
remaining in it than by going into something 
for which he has neither inclination or adapta- 
tion. 

ARE THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS SUBJECT TO 

PRIVATE ENDOWMENT? 

The question proposed in the head line of 
this editorial, submitted to the average citizen, 
would ordinarily be answered in the negative. 
The public schools belong to the public and 
must be, and are, maintained out of the 
public treasury. The higher institutions of 
learning are privately endowed; but the com- 
munity together with the state are presumed 
to take care of the common schools. 

And yet it is surprising to find that condi- 
tions may here and there where the 
authorized support is insufficient to 
afford all that may come reasonably within the 


arise 
publie 


educational and recreational privileges of an 
American school child. 

Instances have arisen where a school district 
has been unable to provide a high school or a 
consolidated school and where such an institu- 
tion would be 


highly appreciated. Private 


purses have here been opened to good advan- 


tage. They have accomplished what the public 
purse, either owing to legal restriction or 
through financial inability, was unable to 


accomplish. 

Recently it has developed that school systems 
have been sorely in need of playground space. 
High schools, particularily, have recognized the 
value of 
fields. 


athletic 
School authorities have not always been 


spacious and_ well-located 





WHAT IS CULTURE? 


Culture may be defined as natural refinement, 
humane development, the expansion of our men- 
tal, imaginative and emotional faculties. It is 
refinement of mind, keenness of intuition, breadth 
of view, depth of reflection, saneness of judgment, 
exactness, clearness, swiftness of deduction, 
solidity of mental principles, tenacity and capa- 
ciousness of memory, splendor of imagination, 
quickness of wit, vivacity of fancy, warmth of 
emotion, delicacy of instinct, correctness and 
nicety of taste; grace, dignity and ease of deport- 
ment, eloquence of speech;—in general culture is 
that assemblage of intellectual and aesthetic qual- 
ities which constitute the lady or gentleman. 


Rev. John A. McClorey, 
University of Detroit. 
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able to provide them. The taxpaying public 
demands housing for the grades before addi 
tional facilities are provided for the high 
schools. 

In recent years some gratifying instances of 
private munificience have come to the surface. 
At Nevada, Missouri, for instance, the presi- 
dent of the board of education, G. E. Logan, 
purchased a large tract of land and presented 
it to the school system for athletic purposes. 
It will be known as the Logan Field. Other 
instances of private contributions to the public 
good might be cited. Every community has 
certain school needs which cannot well be de- 
frayed out of a tax restricted school fund. At 
the same time many communities have some 
wealthy, public-spirited citizens who would 
loosen their purse strings for some laudable 
purpose if such purpose could be demonstrated 
to them. 

Among the successful Americans there are 
There are 
‘ertain suggestive benefactions which may be 
entirely within the means or the scope of the 
good will of the local millionaire. No man can 
build for himself a finer monument than that 


many who are generously inclined. 
ra ‘ 


which serves the mental, physical, and moral 
welfare of the rising generation. 


SCHOOL BONDS VS. PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN 

A writer in the Bond Buyer, Gaylord C. 
Cummin, discusses the pay-as-you-go plan as 
against the bond issue method. He argues that 
it is cheaper to borrow money for needed im- 
provements than it is to pay cash. His conten- 
tion is that the community or the municipality 
as such can borrow money for less than can 
the individual, that while the one pays four and 
one-half per cent interest the other can get six 
per cent on his money. 

He says in defense of the bond issue idea: 
“It is not a case of future generations paying 
but of the improvement itself paying. Future 
generations only pay in an undesirable sense 
the fifty-year bonds for ten-year improvements. 
Thus a future generation may be left with a 
debt and no This method 
should not be confused with the case of a 
proper]; bonds 
are issued on future generations is more than 
counter-balanced by the 


improvements. 


financed improvement where 


benefits and wealth 
created. 

“The credit of a state or municipality is 
usually of the best. It commands a consider- 
ably lower rate of interest than the credit of 
an individual and an equal rate to that of the 
best industry. 

“If the community can defer a payment by 
sound financial methods for one year by paying 
four and one-half per cent and save the tax- 
payer from borrowing money to pay his taxes 
at six per cent, or giving him a year’s use of his 
money on which he can earn six per cent, the 
taxpayer profits to the extent of one and one 
half per cent.” 

The writer then recapitulates his argument 
as follows: 

“|. tee financing 
public improvements is far more costly to the 
taxpayer 


pay-as-you-go plan for 


than any other financially sound 


method. 
“2. The pay-as-you-go plan for annual re 
curring improvements places a heavy burden 
on the present taxes and entails exactly the 
same losses that occur in the first case. 
“3. The 


wealth producing quality of widely-made public 


pay-as-you-go plan neglects the 
improvements as a factor in paying the cost. 

“4. The pay-as-you-go plan only discourages 
extravagance by making it difficult and costly 
if not impossible to secure needed public im 
provements. 
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Turning the Light on Teachers’ Marks 


Kenneth W. Warden, Principal of Lenox School, Memphis, Tenn. 


City superintendents and principals who have 
made a careful study of 
and their solution realize fully the need of 
something more tangible than the 


judgment in classifying and determining the 


administrative problems 
teachers’ 
progress of children in school. They also realize 
that the judgment of the teacher, it matters not 
how sincere she may be, is often in error when 
the light of facts is turned upon it. 

The error may creep in through several ave- 
nues: A teacher may arrive at an erroneous 
conclusion because the premises on which it is 
based may be unsound; she may draw false con- 
clusions from sound facts, or she may uncon- 
sciously allow her likes or her dislikes to influ- 
ence her. Whatever the cause may be, the 
child suffers when his efforts are evaluated by 
unsound methods. Therefore, a teacher has 
gone a long way toward professional proficiency 
when she realizes that her marks, largely repre- 
senting her judgment, are not necessarily aceur- 
ate and that she needs a more reliable and com 
prehensive means by which the accomplishments 
of an individual, or a group, may be measured. 

A superintendent or principal can’t afford to 
wait for all of his teachers to discover that their 
marks are not wholly dependable. He must 
prudently assist them in making this discovery. 
More than likely he has examined one or more 
of the 


marks during the 


studies that have been made of teacher’s 
last decade. 


and he, doubtless, 
the information contained 


has a deep inte rest 


in these studies. However, he cannot depend on 


them to solve his problems, even though he 
places a copy in the hands of each teacher. He 
must remember that his teachers are inte rested, 
princely y, in doing their work well and that 
they are not particularly interested in compar- 
ing results with results obtained elsewhere. 
Their training and « Xpe rierice have taught them 

handle the old 
] 


tools skillfully with but little thought as to the 


the necessity ol knowing how 


need of new ones in the plying of their craft. 
Two years ago | was elected Supe rinte ndent of 


] > } 
SCnoOO!Is 1h a Small 


On taking 


up my work, | found 640 in the grades below 


Ten) essee town. 


high school. Only three of this number were 
accelerated months or more. On the other 
hand, 62 per cent of the pupils were retarded 
six months or more. I went to the records and 
they showed that the largest per cent of retarda 
tion occurred in the sixth and the lower section 
of the seventh grade. A large per cent of the 
failures were in arithmetic. I also discovered a 
wide variation in marks. One boy made an 
average of 94 per cent in arithmetic in low sixth, 
and the same boy failed high sixth under an 
other teacher. There was no reason given for 
his failure. His 


attendance more regularly in high sixth than 


cord showed that he was in 


he ‘was in low sixth. I soon discovered that 
each teacher had her own way of grading and 
marking papers. As a result of this the chil- 


dren found themselves under a new grading sys- 


] 


tem each time thev ch inged teachers. 


At our first monthly faculty meeting I called 
the teachers’ attention to an age-grade table 


which they had h« pe de ympile. They were very 


much surprised when they learned that 62 per 
cent of all the children in school were retarded. 
I soon realized that I had started something. 
Several te ers moved ip toward the front of 
the r I! First one and then another would 
attempt t explain why so many children were 


retarded. Finally the youngest teacher in the 


group, wl! d just come into the system and 
had no rec to defend, asked me what I 
thought was \ [ told her that I had not 
been able to loca trouble, but I thought 


one source of trouble was the lack of a uniform 
system of grading and rating pupils. I then 
asked the teachers if they would like to join me 
in making a limited study of marks in our own 
school. They all agreed to assist me, and so I 
immediately began to plan the work. 

L asked the sixth grade 


twenty 


teacher to select 
problems from the adopted arithmetic 
that would test, according to her judgment, the 
ability of a sixth grade pupil at mid-year pro- 
motion. When the list was prepared, it was 
typewritten and submitted to each teacher 
attached. She was 
allowed to keep the list over night, 


separately with a card 
and each 
teacher was asked to select ten problems from 
the list that she thought would test the ability 
of a sixth grade pupil at mid-year promotion 
In this, and in the following work, each teacher 
arrived at her own conclusions with no knowl- 
edge of what any one else had done. 

selected 


teachers who participated in this 


The following are the ten problems 
by the ten 
work: 

1. Reduce the following: 175 ounces to 
pounds; 6% inches to a fraction of a foot. 

2. A man traveled in an automobile 6 days 
a week for 3 weeks. The first week he averaged 
8 gal. 2 qt. of gasoline a day. The second week 
7 gal. 3 qt., and the third week 8 gal. 1 qt. How 
much gasoline does he use in the three weeks? 

3. The title page of an old book has the date 
MDCXCIV. In what year was the book printed? 

4. Change to similar decimals: 0.1, 0.357. 

5. Change to a decimal: 8.2% 

6. If one tennis racket costs $2.50, how much 
will 5 rackets cost? 

7. A grocer buys a 50-gallon barrel of Porto 
Rico molasses for $11.50. How much does it 


cost per gallon? 








Lt.-Col. A. C. Monahan, S.C., O.R.C. 


Department of Commerce Figures on Building 


Costs 
In planning a building program for the com- 
ing school vear, certain figures from the Divi- 
Suilding and Housing of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce will probably prove of 


sion of 
value. This division collects and records costs 
of material and labor in various parts of the 
country either direct or in cooperation with 
other Government Departments. These monthly 
figures show the trend in costs. The division 
makes no predicitions of future costs, but 
school coals from a study of these figures may 
do so for themselves. 

In the table below is given building material 
and construction costs in index numbers, the 
These 
a comparison of costs with 
those of 1913, prior to the outbreak of the 
European War. The 
terial price index is computed by the 
Labor Statistics of the 


average for the year 1913 being 100. 
figures are, therefore, 
wholesale building ma 
Jureau of 
Department of Labor. 
It is based on mill prices from plants through- 
out the country, and prices in principal whole- 
sale markets, for 41 commodities. The con- 
struction cost index is taken from the figures of 
the Engineering News Record and is based upon 
costs of steel, Pittsburgh basis), cement, (f. o. b. 
Chicago), (New York 


basis) and the average wage paid common labor 


southern pine lumber, 


in 20 cities. 





8. The distance from Chicago to Lincoln fg 
561.4 miles, and from Chicago to Colorado 
Springs by ‘way of Lincoln 1072.2 miles. How 
far is it from Lincoln to Colorado Springs? 

9. Find the selling price, given the list price 
and the rate of discount as follows: $650, 12%, 

10. If four men can do a piece of work in 10 
days, how many men would it take to do the 
work in 8 days? 

Table I shows the number of teachers select- 
ing each problem. 

TABLE I 
Problem number. ‘ :. @ es 6 6 J 8 Oe 
Teachers selecting each 2 & ee 3 FF Ss 

It is observed that only 72 of the 100 selee- 
tions are represented by the above ten problems, 

The ten problems were sent to each teacher. 
with a ecard attached, allowing her keep the 
list over night. The list was accompanied 
the following directions: 

It is evident that all the following problems 
are not of equal difficulty. It is apparent a per 
cent should be assigned each problem on its own 
merits. The total of the values assigned to the 
ten problems should equal one hundred per cent, 
(In each case let the difficulty of the problem 
be the basis of your judgment.) 

Table I] shows the values assigned to each 
problem by the ten teachers: 

TABLE II 


Problem number 


Teacher 1 2 3 } h 6 7 8 9 10 
1 Ss 12 S 10 12 s 9 11 +] 13 
2 7 Ht) Ss 12 12 1 6 12 15 16 
3 D 1D , 10 10 o 15 h 15 15 
4 Ss Ss 4 S S Hw) 5 10 23 2 
5 10 10 b 10 S 6 10 10 15 15 
6 12 10 s 10 10 a) 5 10 15 15 
7 10 10 h 10 10 > 10 10 15 15 
Ss y 4 12 5 Ss Ss s Ss 12 12 15 
Q Ww Ww 1 11 s S 10 10 14 
10 10 7 10 12 | 5 6 12 12 15 

Total 92 1038 G64 102 101 SO S81 102 143 153 

Table LI] shows the order of the ten problems 


from the easiest to the most dithe icecording 
to t] e combined J idem nts of the te che rs. 
Continued on Page 


en 


YNDENCE * 


Formerly U. S. Bureau of Education. 





The retail frame and brick house n iterial 
price indexes are based on prices paid for ma 


terial, delivered on the job, by contractors in 


some 50 eities in the United States. 
BRUILDING MATERIAL AND CONSTRUC- 
TION COSTS 
Construc Frame Brick 
W holesale tion ho use ma- house ma 
building costs Is terials— 
material material Ret: iil Retail 
prices and labor prices prices 
1913 
Average 100 100 100 100 
1922 
January 157 169 174 179 
April 156 165 168 172 
July 170 170 181 184 
October 183 189 196 199 
1923 
January 188 192 195 199 
April 204 214 206 209 
July 190 222 214 217 
October 182 22() 903 207 
1924 
January 181 218 204 207 
February 182 220 204 207 
March 182 225 205 209 
April 182 222 206 209 
May 180 222 205 206 
June 73 217 203 205 
July 169 214 199 201 


The figures given above represent averages for 
the country as a whole. Prices, of course, vary 
greatly in different parts. In_ schoolhouses, 


common brick, Portland cement, yellow pine 


lumber, and common boards are four important 
| 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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ding av ER a million school Hol op hane Reflector Refrac 
| O | ¢ hildren in the tors are the standing lighting 
| , } . . ° 
: United States alone units in the up-to date school 
| £Ss have detective vi- because they direct more light 
sion. Authorities say most of on the work without glare than 
these detects are due to poor can be secured in any other way. 
illumination. They are made of prismatic 
[he importance of enough light glass—each prism shaped with 
and of glareless light is being scientific precision to direct the 
recognized more and more light exactly where needed. 
clearly, with the result that Our booklet, “Modern School 
each year more architects are Lighting,” tells many things 
a insisting that their build lings be about school lighting which 
erial . P ‘ ‘ "ee : , 
equipped with Holophane Re- school officials should know. A 
na ' - 2 ° . 7 
. on Hector Refractors. free copy will be mailed you if 
[hen on dark days, on winter you write. Moreover, if you 
uC afternoons when the twilight will send us plans of either new 
~ ann falls early, or during the eve-_ or existing school buildings, our 
ii | ning hours when the school is engineering department will 
Cee) in use, these officials now that send you complete lighting 
ail their children will have the specifications without charge, 
es ; : s 
light they need to see by with- telling you exactly how much 
| out eye strain. light you will get in each room. 
9 : 
: HOLOPHANE GLASS CO., Inc. 
9 | 346 Madison Avenue, New York City Works: Newark, O. 
In G ada: 146 K . Ing St ; W Tor onto 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 





THE WISDOM OF PURCHASING 


Does not consist in buying that which is of- 
fered at a ‘“‘bargain price’’—at the lowest fig- 
ure of all. 

Buying “cheap” and buying “economically” 
are two different things—that is why lan- 
guage has two different words for them. 

We would like you to verify our statement, 
that our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 











The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary 


provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 


Are the most economical you can buy, consid- 
ering the word ‘“‘economical” in its true sense. 
It is finished with a beautiful velvety smooth 
surface that does not become gray with age 


Slate Fixtures 





B-11% S—Urinal 


First National Bank Bldg., 








Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


or use; that makes writing a pleasure and 
reading a relief to the eyes of the students 
and teachers. That is why our Natural Slate 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency 
with the utmost of economy. 
These are but a few of the advantages. 
Before you spend a dollar for Black- 
boards, you should read our book “How 
to Judge, Specify, and Install Black- 
boards.” Write for your copy today. 


PENN’A. STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 
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(Continued from Page 64 

items. The price paid by contractors for com 
mon brick on August 1, 1924, varied from $12 a 
thousand in Chicago and Columbia, 8S. C., to 
$27 in New London, Conn., and other north 
eastern cities. The prices in representative 
cities were: $25 in Haverhill, Mass.; $20 in 
Albany ; $21 in Buffalo; $26 in Scranton; $20 in 
Baltimore; $17 in Richmond; $16 in Jackson 
ville; $16 in Shreveport, La.; $14 in Cleveland; 
$15 in Dayton; $18 in Bay City; $19 in Indiana 
polis; $14.50 in St .Paul; $16.50 in Kansas City; 
$15.50 in Los Angeles; and $18 in Portland, 
Oregon. 

Portland cement varied from $2.15 per barrel, 
exclusive of container, in Chicago, to $3.43 in 
New London; $3.50 in Columbia, S. C., and 
$3.90 in Tueson. Of 48 representative cities 
from which the Department of Commerce c 
lected data two paid less than $2.50 for cement; 
five paid $2.50 up to $2.75; eight paid $2.75 up 
to $3.00; fifteen paid $3.00 up to $3.25; and 
ten paid $3.25 or over up to $3.43. 

Yellow pine varied from $37.50 in Baltimore 
to $58.00 in Cleveland, southern and western 
cities omitted. New England cities paid 
approximately $55.00; Buffalo and Syracuse 
$55.00 also, but. Rochester only $46.00. Fort. 
five to $50.00 seems to be the most common 
prices. 

Common boards (No. 1) ranged between $35 
in Richmond and $37 in Poughkeepsie to $60 in 
Dayton and Jacksonville. The prices on the 
Pacific coast are not included; they range from 
218 in Portland and Seattle to $26 in Los 


Angeles. 


The wholesale price of common brick for the 
ntry as a whole was slightly lower in July, 
1924. than it has been sinee April, 1923. The 
average cost of brick which cost $100 in 1913, 
for 1! is $202, and for 1923 was $214. It 


Worth Building Easton, Pa. 
BANGOR, PA. 
held a little above $214 during 1924 until July by the Bureau of Education, the Federal Board 
when it dropped to $212. The figures for 1924 for Voeational Education, the Department of 
by months are $215 in January and February, Labor, and the Department of Agriculture. The 
$214 in March, $215 in April, May and June, Bureau of Education, for instance, has three 
ind $212 in July. separate bulletins on buildings and grounds, 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO SCHOOL American Schoolhouses, 1910, No. 5; Rura 


BOARDS Schoolhouses and Grounds, 1914, No. 12: and 

A bulletin of the U. S. Bureau ot Edueation High Sel Juildings and Grounds. 1922. No 
st off the press, Crovernment Pub ications U se 99. 

to Teachers (1924, No. 23), suggests the A new bulletin to appear during the fall is 

rg’ im nt tf Government assistance avall devoted to the subject of sehool buildings. It is 

able to sche boards and superintenden’s, as to replace Bulletin, 1910. No. 5. { merican 

well as to the schools under their charge. Rela Schoolhouses, a 133-page pamphlet with 267 

tively little publicity has been given to any ex 


plates illustrating buildings and floor plans. 
cept the publications, which accounts perhaps The new bulletin will be larger and more ex- 
for the little use made of it. The publications plicit. It will cover the same general topics: 


are, of course, the most easily obtained assis ] 


school sites, types of buildings, orientation, 


tance, but there are other forms summarized be architecture, floor plans, materials of construc: 


low. The publications of especial value to tion, heating, ventilating, lighting, ete. The 


school boards and superintendents, as well as_ jllustrations are in part those used in the pre 
those to teachers, are included in the bulletin’ yious bulletin, but many of new and better 


mentioned. Particular attention is called to buildings have been substituted. 
two groups, the first dealing with laws, the This bulletin, prepared primarily for school 
second with buildings and equipment. boards and superintendents, is to contain the 
At least a dozen Government offices publish kind of information they need to develop intelli- 
bulletins on legislation, ineluding digests of gently their building programs. It deals with 
Federal and State legislation and court decisions — poth 


urban and rural elementary and _ high 
on education, labor, child welfare, public health, 


school buildings. The author is Prof. Fletcher 
school lands, and other subjects related to school B. Dresslar, of Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn., formerly of the U. S. Bureau, and now a 
Special Agent for the Bureau. He is also the 
author of the bulletin of which this is a revision, 
and of the one on rural school buildings. He is 


work. They are published by such offices as the 
Public Health Service, the General Land Office, 
the Bureau of Edueation, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Bureau of Standards, the 
Bureau of Naturalization, Woman’s Bureau.  yeeognized as an authority on this branch of 
Children’s Bureau, and the Federal Board for 
Voeational Edueation. All are listed in a 
single publication of the Superintendent of 


school administration. 

Maps and charts of various kinds are prepared 
and printed by the Government and may be ob- 
Documents, Government Printing Office. tained for schools at very little expense. The 
Land Office, the Geological Survey, and the Na- 
tional Park Service of the Interior Department, 


Bulletins dealing with school buildings, 
grounds, apparatus, furniture or equipment, 


either general or for spec! ul work, are published Concluded on Page 68) 
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SERVICEABLE _ 


JamesAllen,architect. 


Gold-Seal Battleship [ cee 
Linoleum~—one of the | _— —E~ 
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several types of Bond- 
ed Floors— makes a 
sturdy, quiet and har- 
monious floor in the 
kindergarten 


aN 

















|» HAT means, first of all. floors that can withstand the con- 
stant heavy traffic in halls and in class rooms. 


a Q\ In addition, serviceable school floors must be resilient, noise- 
Se deadening, and easy as well as economical to keep clean, sanitary 

7S” — and in perfect condition. And, to be considered along with these 
practical qualities, is a color scheme in harmony with the deco- 
rative plan of your building. 

The selection of floors which combine these varied require- 
ments is no easy matter for the layman. It is to meet just such 
difficulties that the Bonded Floors Company has developed its 
unique service 

Everything that contributes to the producing of long-wearing, 
noiseless, beautiful floors—advice from skilled flooring engineers, 
guaranteed flooring materials, scientific installation by expert 


ale ; . a, 
pte workmen—is included in the service of Bonded Floors Company 
“ee, 
frm — % ~~ 
7 (a . a . ‘ ° ~ ; 
ENS BY) Beeg]\_ A Surety Bond with Every Floor BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, Inc. 
¥ b 5 ¥ r : arallic : a , 
é mrs 5 | ii P Final assurance of floor satisfaction is Division of Congoleum Company, Inc. 
4 1 ~ ’ . Pp . . 
I é/# P the Surety Bond issued by the U. S. Manufacturers + Engineers + Contractors 
- : , é Fidelity and Guaranty Company, which ' . ‘ ; ; 
Pi d/ 5 #3 é‘ we teh autes ieee laid os an Main Offices: 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
f : i/ # y/ Bonded Floors specifications. The bond New York - Boston - Philadelphia Cleveland + Detroit 
yw ome 7 y, insures freedom from repairexpensedue Chicago anaes Olen . Sen Francisco ; Los Angel: 
SS 8) ig 4 to defects in materials or workmanship. 
4 rel = Distributors in other principal citi 
¢ D4 va ae 


BONDED FLOORS 


The following types of resilient floors are installed by this company and bonded by the 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company:—Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum, Gold- Seal Tread- 
lite Tile, Gold-Seal Cork Carpet, Gold-Seal Rubber Tile, Gold-Seal Natural Cork Tile. 
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Sound Proof Music 


tions, but music rooms most of all. 
was sound-proofed with 


proof and Fire-resistant — the 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., 








(Concluded from Page 66) 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Post 
Office Department are the principal offices dis 
tributing them. A central information office 
exists in the U. S. Geological Survey, for collect 
ing, classifying, and furnishing information 
concerning all maps and survey data available 
in the several Government Departments and 
from other sources. This is the result of the 
creation of a Board for Surveys and Maps of the 
Federal Government by Executive order of De- 
ecember 30, 1919. 


should correspond direct with it. 


Boards desiring information 


Visual instruction is much in the foreground 
in educational thought, and boards and super- 
intendents are finding difficulty in keeping up to 
the demands of teachers for equipment and ma 
terial. The Government has a _ very large 
amount which may be obtained by schools at 
practically no expense. 

Motion picture films may be obtained from 
The Public Health Service has 
films relating to public health and sanitation. 
The Photographie Section of the Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer (War Department) has 


many films of army activities in this country 


several offices. 


and with the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France. The Bureau of Insular Affairs has 
films of Philippine scenes and industries. The 
Jureau of Navigation of the Navy 


has films illustrating navy scenes and activities 


Jepartment 


in both peace and war times. 

In the Interior Department, the Bureau of 
Education has films on various phases of school 
work; the Reclamation Service has many of 
especial interest in geography, agriculture, and 
the industries, illustrating primarily irrigation 


Mines has valuable 


films giving occupational and techni 


projects; the Bureau of 
mining 
information: the National Park Service has 





Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flina, Architects, Chicago 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
The above building 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 
Sound-proof, Decay-proof, Vermin- 


material that meets all requirements. 
Samples and full details on request. 


TTL ELLE LL 
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Rooms 


material.” 


only 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago. 





STITT TLC UCC 





STAIRS 


rhe universal opinion of architects and contractors is 
that — “from every standpoint, it is the most suitable 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


108 ROBINSON AVE. 


STRUCTURAL SLATE 


constructed of Structural Slate are 
found in the leading school build- 
ings everywhere. 


Write for literature. 


PEN ARGYL, PA. 








films on the parks of the Government of great 
scenic and geographical value. 

The Department of Agriculture is the largest 
holder of motion picture films. They are on 
many agricultural and rural subjects and may 
be obtained from the Division of Publications 
of the Department. They have been prepared 
by the following offices: Bureau of Animal In 
dustry, Bureau of Plant Industry, Forest Ser 
vice, Agricultural Extension Service, Bureau of 
Publie Roads, Biologieal 


Ilome Economies, Chemistry. al d the Othee of 


Entomology, Survey, 
Agricultural Economies, formerly the Office of 
Farm Management. Over 200 reels are avail 
able from this department alone. They are 
listed in a special bulletin which may be obtained 
for the asking. 

Other motion picture films are available fron 
the Bureau of Fisheries on fish culture; the 
Children’s Bureau, Women’s Bureau, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, and the Pan-American Union. 
All ire of special value to schools or to parent 
teacher association meetings. 

Practically all of the offices listed above have 
lantern slides for stereopticon illustrations, the 
total number running into tens of thousands. 
They are often arranged in sets, and with each 
is loaned a lecture or a description so that they 
may be displayed interestingly and intelligently. 
Many of the offices named have collections of 
The photo- 
graphs are of various sizes, but are often large 


photographs and some have models. 


enough for display on the walls of the room. 
The Bureau of Public Roads, for instance, has 
models showing details of road construction. 
These are made with a concrete base and illus 
trate grading, surfacing, draining, ete. 

In addition to films. slides, photographs, and 
models, Government experts in various phases of 


school work, are available for personal service 


inder certain conditions. The U. S. Bureau of 
Edue ition has experts available to advise school 
boards and superintendents on matters of ad- 
These rendered 
val lable se rvices with state legislators, cooper 


boards’ of 


ministration. experts have 


ating with state education and 
rized local authorities in their efforts 
Oo secure ade juate school laws. 

The Bureau of Standards of the Department 
of Commerce may be called upon by school 
boards for much special service in regard to 
standards in materials and equipment. For a 
small fee it will test stone, clay, cement, and 
other structural materials, give information on 
approved methods of building structural units, 
formulate building codes, and give advice in 
promoting, improving, and cheapening building 
construction. 


chemic ils, 


It will test paper, textiles, inks, 
leather, rubber, varnishes, ete. It 
will also, from its investigations, give advice on 
heating and ventilating. 

One further valuable service the Government 
performs is through its various libraries, par- 
ticularly the Library of Congress and that of the 
Bureau of Edueation. From either, school 
board members and superintendents may borrow 
books at no expense, The books are sent to 
them upon request by mail under government 
frank. Bibliographies, listing the various books 
by titles, are available from these libraries giv- 
ing all publications on such school administra- 
tion subjects as school buildings, school finances, 
school management, public taxation, and other 
questions of interest to school authorities. It is 
not the intention of either to replace home 


libraries, but to supplement them, particularly 


to assist public authorities obtain the best in- 
formation possible. A request on official sta- 


bring prompt returns. 


tionery will 
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Four matters settled 
in less than one minute—via the P-A-X 


CALL No. 1—to the study hall monitor—‘‘Carter Smith explained 
to me why he was tardy this morning and is excused.”’ 


CALL No. 2—to the power house—‘‘Fred, they can’t get any 
heat in the locker room. Attend to this at once.”’ 


CALL No. 3—to the history room—‘‘Could you hold your exami- 
nation tomorrow instead of Friday, Miss Harper?’ 
CALL No. 4—to the gymnasium— ‘‘Please tell Donald Miller 
that his mother will meet him hereat oneo’clock.’”’ 


With one finger on the dial of a P-A-X tele- 
phone, the principal is in a position to know 
instantly what is going on in study hall, 
power house, class room or gymnasium. 


Via the P-A-X every teacher and employee 
is available for telephone conversation at 
his will. He may talk to them individually 
or, by the conference wire, by groups. 


Connections over the P-A-X are made in 
5 seconds or less. There is no operator to 
cause delays, errors or to “listen in’’ on con- 
versations. Because of the speed, conven- 
ience and secrecy of the P-A-X matters of 
school business may be settled at once with- 
out requiring teachers to leave class rooms 
and students without supervision for a con- 


sultation at the office. Time is saved and 
messenger service avoided. 

For 24 hours a day the P-A-X gives a qual- 
ity and extent of service not known to any 
other intercommunication system. 


Besides Interior Telephony and Confer- 
ence Wire, the P-A-X includes and co- 
ordinates other automatic electric services 
to speed up routine and heighten the efh- 
ciency of this entire staff. 

Our latest product is a simple, inexpensive 
P-A-X system especially designed for the 
smaller school in which the larger, more 
comprehensive P-A-X is not justified. This 
system provides the advantages of the 
P-A-X service at the lowest possible cost. 


Automatic Electric Company 


Originators of the P-A-% 


For more than 30 years the engineers, desieners and manufacturers of the Automatic Telephonein use the world over 


Home Office and Factory, Chicago, Ill., Branch Offices: NEW YORK, 21 East Fortieth St.; CLEVELAND, Cuyahoga Bidg. Representa 

tives in all principal cites. Jn Canada —Address: Northern Electric Co., 121 Shearer St., Montreal, P. O. Abroad— Address: Internationa 

Automatic Telephone Co., Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, England In Australia — Address 
phones, Ltd., Mendes Chambers, Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia 





Bee 





Automatic Tele 








The P-A-X és similar t+ 
the Automatic Telephone 
equipment, being so widely 
adopted for city service. It 
augments and completes 
but neither supplants nor 
connects with local or long 
distance telephone service 
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| i 
| CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY | B. ASHBURTON TRIPP E. VERNON HILL COMPANY 
| EDUCATIONAL ENGINEER AND CONSULTANT \ Landscape Architect and Town Planner AEROLOGISTS 
| ee : | Designer of Specialists in testing, charting, analysing and 
| i ae | SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS orrecting the Ventilation of school buildings 
Service available to HOTEL wi NOERMERE | Guardian Building cleveland. ( 64 W. Randolph St CI 
Architects and School Board CAGO, ILL. ies ad 


nber, American Society of Landscape A 


| Byron Sutton L. W. Routt 
! A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY | SUTTON & ROUTT CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 
| - . 
} Architects & Engineers | : Registered Architect & Engineer 
1016 Euclid Ave. Cited Chile l Architects & Engineers School Specialist 
. , School Specialists : 
| lelephone Penna 3140 410 Amer an Trust Buildir t tvansville, ind 


Citizens Trust B ag Vincenne na 


BONSACK & PEARCE ED. J. LOMASNEY ae ee 
CONSULTING ENGINEER Er hit 


| WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS ag Architect 
| Heat ng Ventilating Power H. A. UNDERWOOD CO. 


| Complete Architectural & Engineering 456 BROADWAY MILWAUKEE, WIS ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


] RALEIGH, N.C 
. . | 
| Services by School Specialists , 
i} —" mited to designing tendencs ° : 
, : 3 . ‘ w  S. , A yanizatior of Registered Archit ’ and s 
| Republic Building St. Louis, M Cary silable to architects and | boards ‘. . ¢ ae , = 
r pecialists in he g and power eng g 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


JAMES O. G. GIBBONS LARSON & WELLS SEIPP, PRINCELL & COMPANY 
7 : Arct tects & Eng eer t N 4 BON FINANCING 


+ 


| ROOMMATE TOTOMUTOTOMOMOM OOOO VIDe Ns LO POLO POPOL POLS NOLO Ne Ve Le He neuep WITT TOTO TOTO TOMO 


eS SA ia PO a ON i i 


- , ~e > — ° 5 
The Business Side of School Admunistration : 


) | | | ] | reall 
UR schools may be likened to a vast corpora school authorities Tully recognize the need of 
tion with sound American citizenship, the specialist in school architecture and the position of 


product. the schoolhouse architect ts firmly established. 


l'rom the educational side, greater demands are In like manner, there is a demand for various othet 
now being made, enlarging and increasing the scope kinds of professional service, vale to the spe 
of our educational system and presenting difficult cialized needs in the fleld of school administration 
problems in the educational direction and manage overing: 


ment of our 45.060, 060 school children. 
Heating and Ventilating School Bond Issues 





; 
he enormous physical investment, now amount [Landscape Architecture \ccounting 

ing to over $3,000,000,000 and the continuous vol Sanitary aemiiaes \ppraisals 

ume of new building involves problems of finance, Financing Research and Surveys 


struction, equipment, and maintenance. 
Phe PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE 


Just as the leaders in big business depend upon DIRECTORY in the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
specialist for aid in working out their business BOARD JOURNAL is published as a service in 


problems, so too, the school officials are calling upon establishing a close point of contact between the 


sy 
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the ialist to work with them in solving the prob school officials and professional men offering a high 


lems now confronting them in school administration. type of specialized service. © 
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LYON STEEL LOCKERS 





a 
- 





Lyon Quality Goes Clear Through 


Appearances are not deceptive in the When doors are closed—or slammed— 
case of Lyon Lockers. The evident the locking mechanism engages auto- 


quality of finish and fittings is backed 
up by surplus sturdiness in materials, 
enhanced by exclusive features of de- 
sign, and guarded by scrupulous care in 
every manufacturing process. 

Abuse won’t put Lyon Lockers out of 
action. Hinges won’t sag, frames won't 
warp. The finish resists marring. 


matically at top, bottom and center. A 
turn of the key, and a Lyon Locker is 
tamper proof. 

Leading schools and colleges through- 
out the country are Lyon equipped. Let 
us show you how we can meet your 
needs with locker satisfaction that is 
permanent. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. PHILADELPHIA §1319_Filbert St. PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. 
NEW YORK 342 Madison Avenue CLEVELAND 1365 Ontario St. ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue 


CHICAGO = 230 East Ohio St. INDIANAPOLIS 11 South Meridan Ave. 
DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St LOS ANGELES 1240 South Main St. 






































Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 
PRODUCTS 
for every storage need 
q 
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DURANDSTEELLOCKERCO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH 


DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 





Appearance counts for a great deal in 


school lockers. Visitors and parents are 
constantly being shown through the 
school buildings. They can hardly take 
an impression of neatness away with them 
if the lockers that often line the halls are 
shoddy and out of line---if the doors sag 
or do not close exactly. 


Durand Steel Lockers are the product of 
a company that specializes in storage 
equipment. Each detail of construction 
is designed and built to maintain rigidity 
and exactness through the most abusing 


Usage. 


Of course such lockers are usable and 
presentable even after vears of strenuous 


SeETVICE. 


| 











Uncommon Sense 


about 


Classroom 


Shades 


UN ‘OM MON’’—because many school 

boards do not yet realize just what 
proper shades in classrooms mean to 
them in dollars and cents. 





How often the progress of 
scholars in far-off corners is 
retarded—eyesight damaged 
by poor light and health 
undermined by poor .ventila 
tion. 





How often scholars seated 
near the window are similar 
ly handicapped — their eve 
sight suffering from the glare 
of steady sunlight or their 
health impaired by drafts 
and their consequences. 














The net result is the back 





ward scholar—one ot the 
ereatest drains upon your 
budget —and ultimately the weakly, 
poorly-educated citizen in your commu- 


nity. 


And all because those in charge do not 
realize that there are shades that permit 
hoth proper ventilation and proper distri 
bution of light. 

These are of Hartshorn manufacture, 
already tested and used by municipal 
boards in a large number of towns and 
cities. Mounted on Hartshorn Rollers 
with No. 86 or No. 87 double brackets, 
shades of Hartshorn Oswego fabric not 
only last several school terms with any 
reasonable care, but permit proper regu- 
lation of light and air at all times. 


Distributed by converters 
throughout the entire country. 


ise Write for colors, sage, linen, 
putty, dust, dill, and in Tinted 
Cambric especially adapted for 
school use. They have been ap- 
proved by competent chemists. 






“ 






A 


2Z-P RODUCTS 
—— Established 1860 
ROLLERS ~— SHADE FABRICS 








STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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the greater the saving. 


MILWAUKEE 


KANSAS CITY, MO. LA CROSSE, WIS 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


HE importance of Milcor “Expansion” Metal Products 
is emphasized by the fact that the Underwriters’ 
One-Hour Rating on Metal Lath over Wood-Stud Construction. 


his permits the erection of firesafe buildings at minimum cost 


The use of Milcor Metal Casings, eliminating costly wooden door and 
ave you hundreds of dollars even on a small school building. And 


Even Wood-Stud Construction Can be 
made Firesafe by using 


Milcor Methods and Materials 


in rendering buildings firesafe, 
Laboratories have placed an official 


Manual Training 
Instructors 


ind should get the serious consideration of every School Board. Bg Aad 

No matter how small or how large the school building you are Manuai”’—will be supplied i 

planning, Milcor Methods and Materials will make it detter at siueden af tinenia fon 

less cost, stu s t 
e- 


} 


window trim, will 
1] the larger the building, 


Look into this. Get a copy of “The Milcor Manual” at once. A Post 
Card or letter will bring it to you, without slightest obligation. 


CORRUGATING 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
BOSTON, MASS 


CHICAGO, ILL 











MILCOR_> 


FIRESAFE SHEET METAL 
Products for Schools and Colleges 


Nia 
Ces oe ™ 


MOLDING OF 
EXPANSION |} 
CASING 


FINISH COAT 
OF PLASTER 




















SEASONAL CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 

The construction of school buildings on a 
schedule which will throw a considerable part 
* the building operations into the winter 
nths, when the labor market is easier and 
re skilled workers are available than during 
the rush season, is one of the measures advo 
cated by the Committee on Seasonal Operation 
in Construction Industries to stabilize the busi 
ness and effect economies. 

It is in line with Secretary Hoover’s sugges- 
tion that public works should be undertaken in 
times of business depression. In fact the ap- 
pointment of the committee to study the causes 
and effects of the ups and downs in the building 
trades was a direct outcome of that conference. 

“School building by local bodies represents a 
tremendous volume of work,” says the com- 
mittee’s report. “It has been carried on at a 
very rapid rate during the last few years as a 
result of the inactivity in school building dur- 
ing the war period and in 1920. Contracts 
awarded for educational buildings in 27 north- 
eastern states in recent years vary from $119,- 
000,000 to over $300,000,000 of which by far the 
greater part is school building. The City of 
New York alone will put under contract $105,- 
000,000 worth of school construction during 1924. 

“Most school buildings are wanted for the 
opening of the school term some time in Sep- 
tember and for this reason, there is, to a certain 
extent, a definite seasonal demand. During the 
past two or three years, however, school build- 
ng has been rushed ahead as rapidly as possible 
in most cities. with the result that the work has 
been carried farther into the winter than had 
been the previous custom. 

“The reports of architects who specialize in 
chool work bear out the conclusion that very 
little attention has been paid by boards of edu- 
cation to the opportunities of concentrating 
their work during the months when more labor 

available, and in this way possibly getting 

re building done per year than under present 

‘thods, 

“One prominent architect, specializing in 

hool work, says that since building cannot be- 
gin until all legal steps are complied with, and 
ther requirements are fulfilled, the resulting 
lelay is so great that efforts are usually made 


1 
' 


to rush the work through to completion, once 
it is started. 

“This is exemplified in a report of the Super- 
intendent of Construction and Maintenance of 
the New York City board of education, which 
outlines fifty necessary steps, taken one after 
the other from the time a new building program 
is approved until the contractor is authorized to 
begin work. Though this may be an extreme 
case, it points the way to at least one method 
of enabling school boards to schedule their work 
more definitely with regard to seasonal condi- 
tions. A _ simplification of such complicated 
methods of procedure, which exist to a greater 
or less extent in nearly all cities, would go a 
long way toward allowing both the architect and 
contractor to plan their work so as to avoid the 
seasonal peak. 

“Granting acute congestion in schools in the 
past few years, it is probably true that progress 
in school building ought to be given the right of 
way over private work. But acute congestion 
in schools should not long remain general. Re- 
gardless of the need, present practice has failed 
to give this right of way to school building. 

“Tt is well known that in several of the largest 
cities during the summer months of 1923 the 
board of education found themselves competing 
directly with private speculative builders for the 
available supply of bricklayers and other build- 
ing mechanics needed to carry on their construc- 
tion work. In one city attempts to get work- 
men were unsuccessful, and the board of educa- 
tion was forced to allow its school construction 
to be sidetracked for the time being. Even with 
the unusual shortage of labor which occurred in 
that city in 1923, it is likely that more schools 
would have been built had the work been so 
planned as to have made use of the maximum 
amount of labor in the early months of the 
spring rather than in the late summer and early 
fall. 

“In Philadelphia in the autumn of 1923, at a 
meeting of the local building congress and the 
representatives of the board of education, it was 
arranged that the school building program 
should proceed throughout the winter. This 
agreement and the definite focussing of atten- 
tion on the possibilities of winter construction 
really produced results Four new buildings 
were started in the fall of 1923, and early in 





March, 1924, the architect for the Philadelphia 
board of education reported that only five days 
had been lost during the winter on all the 
schools under construction, about twenty in 
number. To facilitate winter work, the board 
inaugurated the plan of paying for materials as 
delivered on the job, and, as a result, deliveries 
were reported entirely satisfactory, with no de- 
lays from this source. All this is in striking 
contrast to the discouraging and expensive de- 
lays of the previous summer and early fall, 
caused by shortage of both men and materials. 

“A few instances have been found where work 
is actually planned with reference to the sea- 
sonal activity of the construction industries, of 
which one of the most notable is Kalamazoo, 
Mich. There for a number of years the board 
of education has made it an established policy 
to carry on as much winter work as possible. 
During the past three winters its building pro- 
gram, amounting to between $150,000 and $300,- 
000 per year, was carried on right through the 
winter, the buildings being completed in the 
summer months.” 


Dr. William H. Smiley, for the past nine 
years assistant superintendent of the Denver 
public schools, has been made superintendent of 
schools emeritus by the board of education in 
recognition of his long years of service. Dr. 
Smiley will remain in active service for the 
Denver schools. He will have charge of the 
administration of the Smith-Hughes work, many 
of the publicat'ons of the school system, and 
will have an important part in the shaping of 
policies of the Denver schools. 

Supt. Julius FE. Warren of Gloversville, N. 
Y,. has been reelected at a large increase in 
salary. 

Mr. B. L. Crandall of the Marshall, Il., high 
school, has been elected principal of the Glovers 
ville, N. Y., high school to succeed Mr. Heath. 

Mr. B. H. Miller, formerly of Terrell, Tex., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Eagle Pass. Mr. Miller has had an experience 
of eighteen years in school work, having taught 
in both city and rural schools. He held the 
superintendency at Terrell for five years before 
going to Fagle Pass 
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The School Budget Report 


H. Ambrose Perrin, Joliet, Ill. 


The 


some years as a 


school budget has been 


very necessary 


recognized 


factor in 


for 
the 


financial administration of every school system. 


Its large use throughout cities of all 


sizes re 


flects the importance which practical business 


men on boards of education place on good busi 


ness in public education. 


In spite of the fact that the b idget has given 


school expendit Iires, 


definiteness to 
has shown that 
knowledge of 


expenditures, frequently 


experience 
where there is a lack of exact 


inroads 


are made upon budge ts which are not warranted 


from the financial condition. 
The 


penditures’ 


accompanying 


form has been devised so that 


appropriations’ and 


ex 


each 


month a full financial statement might be in the 


hands of all concerned. As will be 


not onlv shows the budget for the vear, but 


the amount used to 


date, the balance in 


noticed, it 


a] 
also 


the 


With 


a form it would seem 


given appropriation and any overdraft. 
the continued use of such 
that there should be several important results. 

First, the 


budget can be made use of on an 


intelligent basis; the continued use from year 


to year increases the degree of eticieneyv of all 
who in any way work on the budget. 

Second, the report of exact eonditions of rela 
tive periods of time eliminates any tinkering 
with appropriations, and in such a fashion as to 


offset all 


bring to the business department of 


} 


eood which a budget 


s supposed to 
i school SVs 
tem. 


Third, it shows immediately where funds ar: 


available for desired use 
overdrafts in any given 


1] 
it once Cal 


Fourth. department 


attention to the budget itself and to 
the type ot expend Tures whieh have ev 


verdraft 


JOLIET PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 





For the Month Ending.. 19 
Classifications Budget L sed Balanes Overdraft 
General Control 
School Elections aT 
Clerk's Office-——Salaries 400 
Clerk's Office—Supplies 10 
Legal Services S75 
Other Expenses, Business Administration 1,000 
Superintendent's Office—Salaries S00 
Superintendent's Office——Supplies mo 
Superintendent's Office--Other Expenses INO 
Compulsory Education—Salaries > S00 
Compulsory Education—Legal STH 
Compulsory Education—Other Expenses 75 
School Census 1a) 
Other Expenses, Educational Administrat Om) 
Other Expenses, General Control hn) 
Instructional Service 
Supervisors Salaries 10.800 
Supervisors’ Other Expense ru 
Principais’ Salaries 1.000 
Principals Supplies OM) 
Principals’ Other Expense 
Other Expenses, Supervis 7™ 
leachers’ Salaries OOM) 
Supplementary Textbooks 1.000 
reaching Supplies 6.000 
Commencements ixhibits wy) 
rextbooks 5.000 
Supply Department Feaching Supplies 5.000 
Other Expense, Teaching yw) 
lrextbook Repairs 1m 
Visual Edueatior 1.000 
Operation of School Plants 
Salaries, Chief Engineer and Assis 1300 
Wages, Janitors and Caretakers 52.000 
Fuel "0.000 
Water OO 
Light ari 
Power! Sul 
Gieneral Care if Grounds nn 
Services, Other than Versonal 2 
Auto Supplies 7 
Telephone 12m 
Janitors’ Supplies 000 
Supply Department—Janitors’ Supplies 
Other Expense Operation SOK) 
Maintenance of School Plants 
| pkeep of Grounds > Ow) 
Repairs to Buildings 10,000 
Repairing and Replacing Heating, Lighting, Et« 6.000 
Repairing and Replacing Teaching Apparatus 300 
Repairing and Replacing Furniture 7 
Repairing and Replacing Other Equipment 
Auto Upkeep 0 
Watt Lamps 
Locks and Keys i D) 
Other Expenses Maintenanes now 
Auxiliary Agencies 
Libraries—-New Books nO 
Libraries—Book Repairing and Replacing 
J ibraries—Other Expense 1) 
Health Service—Nurses’ Salaries 6.125 
Health Service—Physicians’ Salaries 1) 
Health Service—Inspection and Supplies 100 
Health Service—Other Expense 200 
Transportation of Pupils OW) 
Provision of Lunches 2 O00 
Social Centers 300 
Recreations > OOO 
tands and Orchestras 1.700 
Fixed Charges 
Rent ° 400) 
Fire Insurance 1.520 
Liability Insurance 1,000 
Boiler Insurance 200 
Other Fixed Charges OO 
Capital Outlay 
Lands—Sites and Additions 
New Buildings 35,000 
Alterations to Old Buildings 
Improvement of Grounds 6.000 
Special Assessments 6.000 
Equipment—-Heating, Lighting, Et 10.000 
Kquipment KF I 5 000 
Equipment nal Apparatus 1,000 
Equipment—Other 
Musical Equipment 1,000 
Debt Service 
Bond Red ptions 10,000 
Tax Levy Warrants 100,000 
Interest Bor 12.500 
Interest—Tax W 9,000 
Other Debt Ser 125 
Refunds—Taxes 100 
Total 


Is d the 





WILLIAM E. FRENCH 
President, Board of Educaticn, Racine, Wis. 
The city of Racine was organized into a 
single school system in 1849 and in the long list 
of names of the men 
that 


appear. A 


who have served as its 


president since time some very distin- 


guished names number of them 
have given as much as fifteen or twenty vears to 
the service ot the schools. 


None of 


had a fundamentally 
patriotic function of the publie schools than the 


the men in the past, however, have 
clearer vision of the 
present president of the Racine 
tion, William Ie French. 


and reared On a 


hoard of eduea 
M r. French was born 
village of 
from the ecitv of 


farm near the 


Franksville, about ten miles 





W. E. FRENCH, 
] ident, Board of Educatior 
Racine Wi 

( ( The | ding where he ended sehoo 
still stands but is no longer used for scl 

rposes the eh dre I the comn hitv now 
eing transported t 1 eentralized = villag 
school ly the eariy 80's he ittended the 
ieaden f Beloit college for three years 
tte ‘ he taught ( nty s 
for two winters The time between thie itten 
dance of sehool and teaching was spent on the 
farm his is the typical training of many, if 


not most f the men who achieve success in 
After giving up teaching he entered 
the commercial field) in which he s still 
engaged 

Mr. French came to the board of edueation in 
May. 1920. Mr. French has consistently 
for the very best policies in connection with the 


He believes 


that teachers should be compe nsated idequately 


stood 


developm« nt of t] eC publie schools. 


for their work, believes in good buildings and 
ample grounds, and modern up-to-date 


ieving that in the 


equip 
ment. be long run the 
money expended for these purposes will prove 
to be a very profitable investment for the com 
idea of 
tion is broad and liberal and he, 


munity. His what constitutes educa 
therefore, en 
activ 
school athletic 
interest in 
which bovs and girls like to do 


courages all forms ot legitimate schoo] 


ities He is always seen at the 


games and takes a lively all things 


At the annual meeting of the Lee, 
school committee, Supt. C. E. Varney was unani 
mously voted an increase of $200, making his 
salary $3,000 and traveling expenses. 

Mr. A. L. Threlkeld, for the past three years 
assistant superintendent of the Denver public 
schools, has been promoted to the position of 
deputy superintendent to rank next to the super 
intendent in the administration of the schools. 
Mr. Threlkeld began his teaching experience in 
Kirksville, Mo., as a high school teacher. Later 
he was superintendent of schools at Bunceton, at 
Unionville, and then at Chillicothe, Mo., from 
whence he came to Denver 


Mass., 
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COLORMIX 


a Good-Looking — Permanent — Inexpensive — Concrete Floors 
“of OLORMIX FLOORS —durable, hardened concrete PLUS 


of the charm of permanent colors—solve the problem of 
artistic floors at low cost. Colormix transforms cold, unat- 
tractive concrete into a sightly, decorative surface—creating 
a cheerful atmosphere at a cost but slightly greater than that 
of ordinary concrete. 














Colormix employs a new principle in coloring concrete. Dis- 
solved in the gauging water of the floor topping, it dyes 
every particle of sand and cement a deep rich color. At the 
same time Colormix increases the tensile and compressive 
strength, producing in one operation and at a comparatively 
low cost a hardened, non- fading concrete floor. Colormix 
Floors are the practical equivalent of floors built of far more 
expensive materials. 


File S1Ze Illustrated Hanc {book in colors and Specimen Slabs Sent upon request. 


. THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Factories at Cleveland and Sales Offices 
Irvington, N. J in Ninety Cities 
rmix installation at Minneapolis, Mu 






Bertrand « snd Chas 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 
Can be had on 


Holden Book Covers 


IN THE 


| Important to Protect Text Books Before they are 


Every Year of Additional 


Service is Money Saved. 


| THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


President 


DIFFERENT 
SIZES AND QUALITIES 


Distributed. 
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—What is believed to be the smallest salary 
ever paid in Iowa has recently been received by 
George Duckworth, president of the school board 


at Centerville, Ia. Duckworth who had served 
for ten years on the school board, received ten 
cents as his remuneration for mileage. He will 
keep the voucher as a souvenir. 

—The Hartsburg, O., school board recently 
won its case against the Putnam County board 
which sought to evade a merger with the Con- 
tinental school district as organized this spring, 
and which was to include three-districts. The 
case will be appealed to the higher court by the 
Putnam County board of education. 

—The Saginaw Circuit Court of Saginaw, 
Mich., has rendered an opinion in which it holds 
that the city board of estimates has the right to 
approve or disapprove estimates filed with it by 
the east side school board. In the opinion of the 
court, the law establishes the superior authority 
of the board of estimates over the school funds. 
The case will be appealed to the Supreme Court 
for final decision. The controversy arose when 
the school board protested against the action of 
the estimators in reducing the budget about 
$50,000. 

—The school board at Hazleton, Pa., has prac 
tically doubled the tuition rates for pupils from 
outside districts. The rate has been raised from 
$8 to $15. 

—The entire school board at Big Pond, near 
Sapulpa, Okla., has resigned rather than sign a 
bond for free textbooks. It appears the members 
refused to assume the responsibility for the 
books. 

After a long discussion, the school board at 
Springfield, Ill., has voted to retain the former 
system of paying janitors, thereby rejecting the 
proposed contract plan. With the continuation 
of the old system, the engaging of assistant 


janitors is to be left to the board of education. 

The buildings are grouped in three classes and 
definite amounts have been set aside to cover 
the cost of janitor service in each building. The 
estimated cost for 1924 is $40,290, as against 
$44,243 in 1923. 

Cleveland, O. The school board has agreed 
to take over the supervision of the city play- 
grounds provided the city council pays for their 
maintenance and operation. In 1922 the board 
took over the operation of the city playgrounds 
and conducted them in connection with 44 school 
grounds. The city paid part of the cost but the 
school board was left with a deficit. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. Contracts for the pur- 
chase of coal amounting to $110,290 have been 
approved by the school board. Three coal com- 
panies were represented in the transaction and 
two received two contracts for furnishing coal. 

The Allied Coal and Material Company was 
awarded a contract to furnish 6,700 tons of shaft 
mined fifth vein coal at $3.66 per ton, or a total 
of $24,522. The same firm also received a con- 
tract to furnish 4,500 tons of lump, West Vir- 
ginia Thacker Drift mined coal at $5.37 per ton, 
or a total of $24,166. The Indianapolis Coal 
Company and People’s Coal Company will fur- 
nish 10,850 tons of lump Indiana fourth vein 
Westphalia mine shaft coal at $4.68 per ton, or a 
total of $50,778. This firm also will furnish 
3,700 tons of fifth vein Bicknell shaft mined coal 
at $3.63 per ton, or a total of $13,431. A con- 
tract was also given to the Active Coal Company 
to furnish 250 tons of lump Indiana Glendora 
shaft mined coal at $4 per ton, or a total of 
$1,000. 

The school board at Alton, IIl., has revised 
the rule for admitting pupils to the primary 
grade. The new rule provides that any pupil 
who becomes 6 years old during the school year 
may enter the primary grade in September. 

Members of city and county boards of edu- 
cation in Kentucky are exempt from service on 
the grand jury or petit jury, according to State 
Supt. McHenry Rhoads. Executive officers, 
superintendents, principals, and teachers are 
also exempt while the schools are in session. 
The change is the result of a law passed by the 
last legislature and approved by the governor. 

—Macon, Ga. Action taken by the board of 


education in barring a student from the high 
school because he is a professional prize fighter 


has recently been condemned by the American 
Legion Post. The student had attended Lanier 
high school and had appeared under the auspices 
of Legion posts in benefit boxing shows. 

Springfield, Mo. The school board has 
adopted a policy of complete publicity for its 
actions with the idea that the public has a right 
to know how much education costs, how the 
funds are expended, and how school matters are 
adjusted. The board has installed a new system 
of accounting for all expenditures which is open 
to inspection at all times. 

Webb City, Mo. The school board has re- 
fused to reduce the high school tuition rate from 
$5 to $4 a month. The board held that it costs 
more than $7 a month per pupil to conduct a 
high school. 

Ashley, Pa. Proceedings have been started 
in court against seven school directors in the 
borough of Ashley charging violation of the 
school code in awarding contracts without bids 
and in employing teachers without the proper 
qualifications. 

The defendants are charged with violating 
provisions of the school code in failing to em- 
ploy an attendance officer, and with conspiracy 
in having paid to R. M. Ayres, school director 
and secretary, an additional sum of $75 a month 
under the guise and fradulent pretext that the 
same was an additional and increased salary as 
secretary. . 

The directors are also charged with violation 
of the code in having employed Helen Keck as a 
teacher when she was unqualified for appoint- 
ment for the reason that she did not have the 
proper certificate. 

The directors are also charged with awarding 
a contract for erecting metal ceilings and for 
repairs to a school without asking for bids; with 
having received commissions for advertising on 
behalf of the school board, amounting to a large 
sum; with having illegally closed the schools on 
January 30th and February 19th, thereby reduc- 
ing the number of days in the year from 180 to 
178; also with having neglected to display the 
national emblem upon or near the high school. 

Mr. Alexander M. Sullivan, assistant busi- 
ness agent of the Boston school board, has been 
appointed to serve as the acting business agent 
until the vacancy in the office has been perma- 
nently filled. Miss Ellen M. Cronin, assistant 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS? |igz/ 


Is it practical and an important part of the Curriculum? 
What about the choice of plan to be adopted by you? 
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Here we have the automatic Receiving Teller in 
actual use in a school building. Note the boy insert- 
ing a coin. In his let hand he holds the passbook 
for the stamps which will be ejected—the stamp rep- 
resenting the coin deposited. The “Teller” is available 
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LET THE EDUCATOR DECIDE! 








These very recently written and signed 
remarks are representative of the many 
from Educators of National prominence who 
have had much experience with different 
plans. They are submitted as opinions 
worthy of the highest regard. Names and 
addresses furnished upon request. 


“For the last fifteen years I have been a superintendent of 
schools and during that entire time have had a school savings 
system in successful operation. I would as soon think of taking 
Arithmetic out of our curriculum as to take out the subject of 
‘Thrift’? which has as one of its greatest avenues of expression 
the School Savings System. For the past two years we have 
been using in our schools Automatic Receiving Tellers that have 
been very satisfactory, have produced larger savings than we 
secured with the old time system and have done it with very 
little work on the part of the teachers.”’ 


“I have long been convinced of the value of 


nier . . 
ices pgp yo agrees Sigg Rigger Ho nr ee School Savings, both educationally and practi. 
rae coins that otherwise would be spent while awaiting cally. In 1892, I established a plan in my schools. 
ite the next bank day. A Poster for each week is a part Last year when I cameto............ as Superin- 
ght of the service. tendent of Public Schools I found in use a most 
the effective plan. The Public Education of children 
a is for life, for citizenship, and for economy and 
pen industrial efficiency. Observant Americans do not 
need to be told of the value of consistent saving 
re- and wise use of money as an agency toward all 
nr these ends.’’ 
t ¢ 
" “The teaching of Thrift has been a prominent 
ted feature of our school work for several years. 
a About three years ago the Automatic Receiving 
ide Teller was introduced with amazing results. It 
per seems to me at this time especially this subject 
should be given a great deal of attention and if 
ma approached in the right way I am sure great good 
acy for our boys and girls may be accomplished.” 
tor 
= “The Automatic Receiving Teller is just what 
as we want; there is no bookkeeping to do on the 
part of any teacher. We have used these ma- 
ion | chines three years in twenty-eight of our largest 
i schools and are entirely satisfied with them. I 
he wish we might have them installed in every school 
building.”’ 
ing When the folders are filled with stamps to the required amount the 
“4 a take them to the bank and receive credit in a regular interest- It is the Original Autematic Banking Plan. 
| yearing savings account. Here they come in friendly contact with the a . - “ ee 
on bank officials and learn banking methods through real practice, the same Eight years’ ccntinucus use proves its efficiency. 
‘ge as they will follow in later life. Full details furnished upon request. 
on 
uc- 
to 


“1 AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 


Eddy Building, Saginaw, Mich. 





62 Cedar Street, New York. 
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Stewart 


Around athletic fields, 


school yards, 
grounds 


Stewart Chainlink Wire Fence 


It keeps out 


days, eliminates trespassing, prevents traffic 
accidents to the children. Through the savings 
thus made, a Stewart Chainlink Wire Fence 


often pays for itself in a short time. 


And your investment in a Stewart Fence, will 


be a permanent one. 


“dead-heads” on paid-admission 


—<—eF 
eoveneee” 
or 


OOO 


Stewar 


cast, but are made of pressed or forged steel 


\W KE AVING process. 


Stewart Service is available everywhere. 


erecting problems. Estimates furnished w 


out obligation. 


a 


The Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc. 


420 Stewart Block 


of special design; the fabric is permanently 
galvanized by the new hot-dipping AFTER 


relieves you of responsibility; takes care of 
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‘t Fence Style OT 


Fence pays for itself 


play The posts, made of the best tubular steel, have —f— 


gives unusual torsional strength; the fittings are 
maximum protection at extremely low cost. 
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ntinued from Page 76) 
secretary of the board, has been appointed 
secretary, to succeed the late Mr. Apollonio. 
Scanton, Pa. Sensations have recently de- 
veloped from the ouster proceedings brought 
against the members of the school board. The 
latest has been furnished by the counsel for the 
school directors that tax collector Gernon re- 
ceived substantial sums in the way of interest 
on school funds deposited in Scranton banks and 
that W. C. Williams, former treasurer, kept his 
accounts under various names in the several de- 
positories of the district. It was not admitted 
that members of the board had knowledge of 
the payment of interest to Gernon or the non- 
payment of interest into the school treasury. 
Delhi, N. Y. The New York Education De- 
partment has rendered its decision in the case of 
Henry G. Haynes and others against the election 
of board members and against the adoption of 
the budget. The appeal was dismissed in so far 
as it related to the election of members of the 
board but was sustained in so far as it relates 
to the vote upon the budget for the ensuing year. 
The state department holds that the new mem- 
bers may retain their seats, no evidence of fraud 
or irregularity having been adduced. The law 
regarding the method of voting on the budget 
having been disregarded, the department holds 
that a new election is necessary and the board 
has called one for this purpose. As a result of 
the matter, the district is forced to delay the 
collection of taxes and is forced to pay interest 
at the bank for such accommodation as is needed 
to tide over until a meeting can be 


legally 
called. 


[The committee in charge of the survey of 
the New York City school system has announced 
the list of out-of-town educators who have been 
invited to assist in a cooperative capacity in the 
work of the survey. Among these are Mr. L. R. 
Alderman, former city superintendent and now 
educational specialist for the United States 
navy; Mr. Stuart A. Courtis, supervisor of edu- 
cational measurements at Detroit, Mich.; Mr. E. 
A. Fitzpatrick, formerly secretary of the Wis- 
consin board for state-supported institutions; 
Mr. Payson Smith, state commissioner of educa- 
tion for Massachusetts; Supt. E. C. Broome of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Supt. D. B. Corson of Newark, 
N. J.; Mr. L. P. Benezet, Manchester, N. H. 


, and 


Mr. Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of schools 
at Dayton, O. The selection of these educators 
was made by the committee of which President 
George J. Ryan is head, and was approved by 
the board in executive session. 

As a result of the meeting of Consolidated 
School Boards held at Pleasant Valley, Minn., an 
association of independent School Boards for 
Beltrami County, Minn., has been formed. V. 
M. Owens of Hines was named president and P. 
T. Krogseng of Kelliher, secretary. A commit- 
tee consisting of V. M. Owens, Chas. Johnson 
and Sam Dolgaard was named to draw up reso- 
lutions and working rules for the association. 
Each district represented has agreed to join the 
state association of school boards and to send 
one delegate to the state meeting. Other inde- 
pendent districts in the county will be urged to 
do the same. The districts represented were 
Hines, Kelliher, Tentstrike, Carr Lake, Northern 
Saum, and Pleasant Valley. 

The voters of Little Falls, N. Y., defeated 
the plans of the board of education for the estab- 
lishment of a junior high school by a vote of 23 
for and 668 against. The proposition has been 
defeated for various reasons. Resentment 
against officials for the big jump in taxes for the 
past few years, and the purchase of a certain 
site at a price of $10,000 by the board of educa- 
tion in opposition of city administration, as well 
as a difference of opinion as to the location of 
the school and the necessity of new schools in 


! 











one section as against another all played a part 
in the opposition to the new junior high school. 

The board of education at Gloucester, N. J., 
has leased the office building of Pussey & Jones 
ship yard for a term of three years, and will 
arrange to buy the building within that length 
of time. The building will be used as a high 
school, but at the present time the city cannot 
raise $80,000 to buy the building and is therefore 
paying $6,000 rent per year. 

The Dillon, Montana, board of education 
has adopted the plan of having the janitors take 
care of all repair work about the buildings. This 
summer all the desks were varnished in one 
building, another building was kalsomined and 
parts of the two buildings were repainted. All 
of this work had been done at a much lower cost 
than if it had been done by craftsmen. 

Upon examination of the abstract of pro- 
ceedings, the attorney-general of the state of 
Washington ruled that the $7,500 bond issue of 
school district No. 74 at Tono, Wash., is not 
legal. The bonds were voted to refund out- 
standing warrants, but under decisions of the 
state supreme court, in computing indebtedness, 
both the outstanding indebtedness and the re- 
funding bonds have to be added, on the theory 
that between the time the bonds are signed and 
the time when the warrants are redeemed and 
cancelled, both are outstanding obligations of 
the district. Under this method of computation 
the proposed indebtedness was beyond the legal 
limit, althought the $7,500 of bonds 
within the limit. 

The “Madison school district” and the city 
of Madison, Wis., are not separate municipal 
ities within the meaning of the law, and the 
board of education has no power to levy taxes 
for school purposes according to Asst. Attorney 
General F. E. Bump of Wisconsin in an opinion 
to the state superintendent of public instruction. 
Power to levy taxes is vested solely in the com- 
mon council, subject to the limitations provided 
by law. 

The Elgin, Illinois, board of education ope 
rating on the budget system for the first year 
in its history closed the fiscal year with a 
balance of almost $25,000 in the treasury. The 
general financial condition of the schools is the 
best in the last seven years. 
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H 
} PrUN-FUL Playground Equipment costs more than other H 
makes, yet it is used by more schools than any other. ! 
School heads are rightfully cautious when selecting Play- H 
ground equipment. A few dollars saved in buying un- i 
safe apparatus may mean serious injury to a child 
in addition to heavy damages that must be paid. H 
Over 130 reputable school supply houses and H 
other distributors sell this line in the U. S. 

Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment : . 


Awarded Gold Medal — Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HiLL- STANDARD [(o., ANDERSON,IND. | 
3 Our 23rd Year { 
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Recessed-in-Wall Type 


For the sake of appearance 
and convenience, many School 
Boards and School Architects 
prefer steel lockers recessed in 
corridor walls. 

Medart Steel Lockers for this 
or any other school purpose are 
so widely used that they have 


become recognized as almost 
essential to the well-appointed 
School Building. Send for cat- 
alog A-2, illustrating all styles 
and types, giving dimensions, 
specifications and finishes. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts.., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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—The Tulsa, Oklahoma, board of education 

proposes, in place of a socalled school clerk, to 
employ a business manager. 

A recent school census at Tacoma, Wash., 

reveals a gain of 1,3 


~ 


385, as against a total of 930 
last year. The completed census shows a total 
of 28,024 between the ages of 4 and 21 years. 
There are 298 more girls than boys listed, the 
boys numbering 13,863 and the girls 14,161. The 
Fern Hill School had the largest gain with 161 
and the Lowell School was the most populous 
with 1,805 pupils. Twelve schools had enroll- 
ments of more than a thousand pupils, and five 
had more than 800 pupils. 

—Sikeston, Mo. An addition to the high 
school has been erected to house punils of the 
seventh and eighth grades. An auditorium and 
gymnasium is planned for construction in the 
near future. The improvements are needed to 
meet an increase of 50 per cent in enrollment. 

—Schenectady, N. Y. Employment of four or 
five additional men to work solely on the grounds 
adjacent to the city schools has been recom- 
mended by T. M. Townsend, school business 
manager. With enlarged school ground pro- 
grams, these added workmen may be utilized 
for work covering at least eight months of the 
year. During the remaining four months, these 
men might perform indoor work under the di- 
rection of the business manager. 

Chicago, Ill. Disclosure of padded pay- 
rolls, involving many thousands of dollars in 
certain departments of the board of education 
has caused the business manager to place the 
evidence before the state attorney. The action 
followed the discovery of a connection between 
the acts charged to a clerk of the bureau of 
finance, a clerk of the bureau of engineering, 
and an engineer-custodian, who were charged 
with selling jobs to school engineers. It is in- 
timated that a sweeping investigation will be 
instituted. 

—The recent report on the condition of the 
Chicago public schoo! submitted by Supt. 
William McAndrew to the board of education, 
has received the approval of a majority of the 
members and the disapproval of a clamorous 
minority. “In the main it is a most praise- 
worthy report,” said President Moderwell. “It 
is notorious that the Chicago schools are known 
for the lack of discipline and supervision of their 


teaching staffs. Much of the resentment of the 
principals can be attributed to their personal 
dislike of Mr. McAndrew because he has put 
them to work since he has been in the office.” 

“It rightly hits at the smugness of the school 
system,” said Mrs. W. F. Hefferan chairman 
of the school administration committee. 

Mrs. Johanna Gregg, a dissenter, roundly 
scored Dr. McAndrew for his reflections on the 
teaching staffs and principals. The report is 
the first to be submitted to the board after 
months of study of educational plans and an 
investigation of results attained in past years. 
He conducted tests in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic and found the children falling far 
short of the standards set up. 

Speaking of supervision Dr. McAndrew de 
clared that there exists an organized disloyalty 
by a minority in the schools which has lowered 
respect for the teaching profession and made 
Chicago education notorious in the city as well 
as elsewhere. Only an extensive survey of the 
school system will determine to what degree it 
shares with the scoools of the country an aver 
sion to supervision. 

The teaching service, he said, is a paid one. 
The responsibility is imperative that supervis- 
ion be strict, insistent upon hard work, obed- 
ience and productive of result. There is no rea- 
son why teachers should be treated with more 
lenience than other paid workers. 

The business department of the public 
schools of Cincinnati had one of the busiest 
summers in its history, according to C. W. Hand- 
man, business manager of the board. All of 
the buildings have undergone a thorough clean- 
ing and many of them have been remodeled and 
repainted. Walls and woodwork were washed 
and painted, desks refinished, kindergarten fur- 
niture cleaned and revarnished, shades repaired 
and replaced, and various kinds of heating ap- 
paratus cleaned and refitted. In several schools, 
the walls and ceilings were washed. New light- 
ing systems were installed in two schools and 
several schoolyards were resurfaced offering 
exceptional play facilities for children of the 
neighborhood. The total cost of the work was 
about $125,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
approved a suggestion that bronze tablets bear- 


ing the names of the board members be placed 
in new schools. 

The members of the Mankato, Minn., school 
board consisting of B. S. Baxoman, E. A. Eng 
walson, Mrs. Grace Northrup and Evan Hughes, 
were all reelected recently for a period of two 
years. 

The Elgin, Illinois, board of education has 
just approved several changes in textbooks in 
both grade and high school. The new texts will 
replace books used for many years. 

Mr. Walter Alexander has been named as a 
member of the Milwaukee school board to suc- 
ceed R. B. Charlton. 

Failure of the school officials of Syracuse, 
N. Y., to maintain a school census as required 
by law may mean the loss of approximately 
$700,000 in state aid this year. The head of the 
bureau of compulsory education of the state de- 
partment has intimated that he will withhold 
the state money unless a census is taken. 

It appears that when the law went into effect 
a bureau of the census was created. The census 
work was begun but never completed owing to 
the immensity of the work. Since then no cen- 
sus has been taken and the only figures received 
have come through the reports of superintend- 
ents. Compliance with the law in establishing 
and maintaining a census bureau will cost ap- 
proximately $20,000. 

Corporation Counsel Gregg of Syracuse, N. 
Y., has ruled that the city is without power un- 
der the home rule act to reorganize the board of 
education. The school board was created under 
an act of the legislature and cannot be reached 
under authority given in the home rule law. 

The school board at Seattle, Wash., has 
overruled a protest against the proposed length- 
ening of the school day twenty minutes. Secre- 
tary Jones was asked to emphasize that even 
with the added twenty minutes, the school day 
is shorter than the average in sixteen leading 
school systems. 

—Students in the Grant and Washington high 
schools at Cedar Rapids, la., may not be given 
transfers from one school to another after the 
end of the school year 1924-1925, according to a 
recent ruling of the board. Complaints had been 
made that the morale of the student body was 
being undermined due to the transfer of some 
of the star athletes. 
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Class Piano Instruction 
with the Miessner 


The 


Miessner Player 


The Miessner Player can 
be used for playing ac- 
companiments, in musical 
appreciation work. A child 
can easily operate this 
player. Offers many cul- 
tural advantages. 











7 wenty Children Taught in a Group 


The new school year is your opportunity to realize 
“Music for Every Child.” Progressive schools are 
now featuring class piano instruction, the economical, 
effective way of giving every child his chance in 
music. 


The Miessner, “THE LITTLE PIANO WITH 
THE BIG TONE,” is ideal for class piano work. 
With two or three Miessners, twenty children can be 
taught piano in a group, at a fraction of the cost of 
individual lessons. 


The All-Purpose School Piano 


Use the Miessner anywhere—in class room, assem- 
bly, gymnasium — for marching, singing, glee club 
or orchestra. It is light, compact, easily moved from 
one room to another. The teacher can look right 
over the top and direct as she plays. The Miessner 
puts new life in the music hour. 


Your school can be a bigger and better school where 
every child is trained in music with the Miessner. 
Send the coupon for complete details about the spe- 
cial low price made to schools and about the Miessner 
ten-day free trial plan. 





MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
8 Reed St Milwaukee, Wis 


Gentlemen Please send me, without any obligation 
part, copy of the Miessner booklet. Also send details 


pian 


Name of School 


Street and Number 


City and 





of your 
pecial low price made to schools, and your ten-day free trial 


MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
118 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MUUESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


on my 
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Cyclone Fence for your athletic field 
means increased revenue from ath 
letic events. Establishes centralized 
entrances; makes crowds more or 
derly and easier to handle Protects 
property and equipment against van 
dalism Soon saves its cost. 


Cyclone “Galv-After’’ Chain Link 
Fence Fabric, Heavily Zinc-Coated 
(or Hot-Galvanized) by Hot-Dipping 
Process AFTER Weaving is the eco 
nomical fencing. Lasts years longer. 
No annual painting required. 


We also build iron fences for any 
purpose. Write for special Iron 
Fence Catalog. 
iddress nearest offices. Dep 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices 
Waukegan, IIl., Cleveland, Ohi 
Newark, N. J Fort Worth, Texas 
Oakland, Calif (Standard nce Co.) 
Portiand, Ore (Northwest ence & Wire 
W orks 


The Mark of Quality Fence and Service 





CY GLAONE. 


“Galv-After” Chain Link 


FENCE FABRIC 


PROUPERTY 

















Why Circle A Bleachers 
Hold the Crowds 


Circle A Bleachers are used by hundreds of schools, 
universities, athletic associat‘ons, etc., in preference 
to specially built stationary bleachers—not only be- 
cause they are portable—not only because they are 
better locking and more comfortable — but because 
compared with the ordinary built bleacher they are 
actually safer. 


The Steel Safe- 
ty Coupling at 
the foot of each 
stringer pre- 
vents slipping 
of the stringer 
or splitting of 
its end. 


The Footboard 
Sling is bolted 
through the 
middle of the 
stringer—it will 
hold the liveli- 
est crowd. 





ee ~ 

The Steel Grip- \ 

Clamp String- . 

er Lock, a steel 

angle bar, ex- 

tending be- 

tween stringers, 

holds the whole 

structure to- 

gether and pre- 

vents all side- 4 

sway. 

Patent 

The Safety 
Horse Lock, a 
steel hook at 
the end of run- 
ners, and the 
Safety Cleat at 
top, hold horses 
in place. Safe- 
ty Horse 
Braces, bolted 
through legs, 

ae keep them from 


Pending 





spreading. 
Send for complete circular, “For Those Crowds,” ex- 


plaining these and other points, giving dimensions, 
many uses, etc. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
614 NEIL STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of 


CIRCLE A 


PORTABLE 


BLEACHERS 


and Circle A Portable Schools 
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DENZAR is now used. 


CHICAGO 





SURFACING OF PLAYGROUNDS 
Che special committee on surfacing of play- 
grounds appointed in June last to make a study 
of the problem, has recently presented its re- 


port to the 
committee 


Chicago board of education. The 
presents the following suggestions 
for consideration and adoption by the board: 

1. The Committee condemns the use of cin- 
ders for surfacing either on playgrounds or 
school grounds used for play purposes. 

2. Future playgrounds should be crowned to 
drain to the side, rather than the present method 
of draining to the center. 

» In the case of playgrounds now con 
structed, in which cinders combine or compose 
the major portion, the cinders should either be 
removed or regarded to permit not less than a 
4” coating of yellow clay, to be properly rolled 
and surfaced with torpedo sand. The use of 

llow clay with a sticky texture is preferred. 

4. In the case of new playgrounds to be con- 
structed, they should be excavated, if necessary, 
14”; and filled with at least 6” of cinders, prop- 
erly rolled; 6” of yellow clay, properly rolled; 
sufaced with torpedo sand; drained to the side; 
the sub-grade upon which the cinders rest should 
be paralled to the finished grade. 

d All grounds should be treated at least 
twice a year with a solution of calcium chloride, 


yei 


approximately one-quarter of a gallon to the 
Square yard (liquid form). The Chicago Park 
System uses the crystal form on the bridle paths. 


6. A permanent maintenance crew should be 
established, consisting of men who go around to 
the various playgrounds, roll them when neces- 
sary, put in additional shovels of sand, touch up 
the holes, ete. They should be men experienced 
In that work, and in charge of them should be a 
man with landscape knowledge, ability to work 


THE IDEAL LIGHT FOR 
CLASSROOM ILLUMINATION 


The thousands of classrooms now lighted 
by DENZAR is the best proof of its pe- 
culiar fitness for school illumination. 

We are always glad to afford school 
authorities every opportunity for com- 
paring DENZAR with other types of 


Without expense or obligation on your 
part we will arrange for a demonstration 
in any school building you may designate, 
so that you may see for yourself how 
perfectly DENZAR meets all the require- 


Write today for copy of “More Light for 
Less Money” which in addition to il- 
lustrating various plain and ornamental 
types of DENZAR contains an impres- 
buildings in 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co., 


219 South Jefferson St., 



























which 








out the details, and one who takes a personal 
interest in the work. He should also be able to 
take care of the running tracks, and according 
to the board’s payroll might be entitled to $3,600 
a year. The parks have a crew of men 
employed the year around for the maintenance 
of sixteen grounds. They do nothing else than 
the repair work, and could not possibly touch 
the matter of surfacing 


BUILDING AND FINANCE 
board of education at Austin, Minne- 
has closed its fiscal year 1923-24 with a 
surplus of $13,000. This splendid showing was 
made by the board after covering all operating 
expenses for the year and laying aside $15,000 
in anticipation of the retirement of outstand- 
ing bonds. The financial report of the board 
shows that the per capita cost of education in 
Austin was $89.58; a reduction of 4.42 over the 
previous year and $8.21 less than two years ago. 
The reductions have been made possible by 
maintaining full classes and by refusing to open 
small and needless classes in the high school. 
The Redondo Beach, Calif., elementary school 
district which includes not only the city of 
Redondo Beach, but the territory to the east 
for three miles, has voted bonds to the extent of 
$275,000 for the construction of two modern 
school buildings. One is to be an elementary 
school extending through the sixth grade, hav- 
ing fourteen classrooms, auditorium, office, and 
teachers’ rest room. The other building will be 
a departmental school and will provide for the 
children of the seventh and eighth grades. Both 
schools are to be ready for use by midyear ac- 
cording to Supt. J. B. Potter of Redondo Beach. 

The High Street grade school of Lansing, 
Michigan, opened with the September school 
term and is caring for about 240 children. 

A bond issue of $400,000, carried by a vote 
of more than seven to one, has been voted for 
the Jefferson City, Missouri, schools. The sum 
of $300,000 is to be used for the erection of a 
new high school building and $100,000 for addi- 


seven 


The 


sota 


tions to some of the ward school buildings. 
Owen, Payson and Carswell of Kansas City, 
Missouri, have been selected as architects for 


the new building. 

The board of education at Chillicothe, 
Missouri, has announced, through Superintend- 
ent James F. Kerr, the opening of school on 





September 15th in the new junior-senior high 
school building, which has just been completed 
at a cost of $320,000. 

An extension to the Weymouth high school 
at East Weymouth, Mass., was completed in 


June at a cost of $300,000. 

Mr. Geo. E. Logan, president of the board 
of education at Nevada, Mo., has purchased 
Twylight Park, an athletic field and play- 


ground, and presented it to the board of educa- 
tion as a gift to the children of Nevada. This 
park will be known as “Logan Field.” 

A new Junior-Senior high school building, 
at Nevada, Mo., costing $275,000, was completed 
September first. 

-The new $175,000 senior high school at 
Coldwater, Mich., which was partly occupied in 
April is now completed and was fully occupied 
with the opening of school. 

Royal Oak, Michigan. The U. S. Grant 
school costing $250,000 has been completed and 
was occupied September Ist. The Washington 


school, which will accommodate 900 pupils, 
will be ready January Ist, 1925. A_ ten- 
acre site costing $65,000 has just been pur- 
chased for a new million-dollar senior high 


school. Plans are under way for a fifteen-room 
addition to the Northwood school. The school 
population in Royal Oak has increased four hun- 
dred per cent in nine years and growth is so 
rapid that the school board has trouble in keep- 
ing up with the building program. 

At a special town meeting held August 
18th, Holden, Mass., voted $10,000 for purchase 
of land for the new $100,000 high school build- 
ing. 

A two-room school costing $16,000 has just 
been completed at Rutland, Mass. 

A new high school at Mandan, North 
Dakota, will be complete sometime during the 
Fall. 

A new $250,000 high school at Oakes, North 
Dakota, will be completed for use this Fall. The 
building provides an auditorium and library for 
the city of Oakes. 

The Dublin school, the oldest building in 
Somerset, Massachusetts, (60 years) was recent- 
ly destroyed by an incendiary fire. 

Dr. M. G. Neale, with a staff of assistants 
is making a thorough building survey of the 
Joplin School District and will recommend an 
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Paint More Rooms 
with Your Present Appropriation 





RESULTS produced on a wide variety 
of school work, over a period of years, 
show that spray-painting with De- 
Vilbiss equipment insures not only an 
improvement in the quality of the work 
but also an appreciable lowering of the 
cost. Maintenance funds are made to 
go further. 


Painting with the 


DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 





one man does the work of four to five brush 
painters—saving up to 80% in labor cost 
alone. There is no dripping and spattering 
of paint to clean up; there is less scaffolding 
required to move about—giving an additional 
saving in time. In many cases, less paint is 
used to accomplish best quality results — 
effecting a still further saving. 


Painting this modern and improved way 
will enable you to paint more rooms with 
your present appropriation—let us mail you 
the interesting operation and equipment facts 
of the DeVilbiss System. Address— 





The DeVilbiss Manufacturing Co., 268 Phillips Ave.,’Toledo, Ohio 





extensive building program. The purpose of 
this survey is to give the city of Joplin, Mo., a 
thoroughly up-to-date group of buildings which 
will be fitted for the most progressive type of 
courses of study. This survey will be completed, 
and the reports on it rendered about the middle 
of October. 

The new $325,000 Junior-Senior high school 
of Hancock, Michigan, opened about Septem- 


ber 15th. The school has an enrollment of 610. 
North Adams, Mass. A six-room annex, 
with auditorium, has been approved for the 


Johnson School. Mr. 
Adams is the architect. 

—On August 4th, the taxpayers of East Syra- 
cuse School District approved an appropriation 


jond of North 


Newton 


of $300,000 for the erection of a junior and 
senior high school. Bonds in the amount of 


$14,000 have been sold for the site of a new 
school. 

Under the direction of the New York State 
Education Department, a survey of the school 
building program in Gloversville, N. Y., has 
recently been made by Mr. G. M. Wiley. 

—Jackson, Mich. A high school site of four- 
teen and one-half acres has been purchased at a 
cost of $210,000. A central high school will be 
erected on the site as soon as the plans are com- 
pleted. 

New York, N. Y. With the opening of 
schools on September 8th, there were available 


eighteen new buildings, additions or annexes, 
ontaining close to 30,000 sittings. Of the total 
number of sittings, 10,734 are in three high 
school buildings. Of the latter, two are insti- 


tutions of long standing and the students and 
faculty merely take possession of the new 
quarte} third school is newly organized, 
the student y being drawn from neighboring 
overcrowded sc! 
—The new budg of 
of New York City of 
represents an increas: 


the board of education 
more than $100,000,000 
arpropriations of only 
$1,686,000, as compared with 1924. The total 
allowance for the schools next year is $100,- 
610,189, of which the city v be asked to con- 
tribute $79,724,527, and the state $20,885,661. 
The large increase in state funds is due to the 
program for expansion of continuation schools. 

—Chicago, Ill. The business manager of the 
board of education, in cooperation th the 


supervisory architect, has made some adjust- 
ments in the personnel of the Bureau of Archi- 
tecture. Under the new plan, there will be five 
architectural draftsmen, assistant archi- 
tectural draftsman, three designers and three 
engineers, three senior assistant superintend- 
ents of construction and two junior assistants. 
A salary schedule conforming to the present 
scale of wages paid to technical employees has 
been adopted. 


one 


The high school building at Champion, 
Michigan, has been redecorated during the 
Summer. 

—The school board of Buffalo, N. Y., has 


decided to go ahead with the completion of the 
schools now under construction and not to com- 
promise with the Associated Buffalo Architects, 
Inc., concerning claims for $204,000 in fees and 
damages which the architects allege were sus- 
tained through cancellation of contracts. The 
whole matter of the claims was turned over to 
Acting Corporation Counsel Ralph Robertson, 
who may take the initiative in the dispute by 
demanding in court the return of the plans which 
the architects assert are legally in their posses- 
sion and need not be surrendered until the claims 
are settled. Daniel J. Sweeney, deputy school 
superintendent, stated that the city was far 
more aggrieved than the architects, and that the 
general policy of the board was “to go ahead.” 

The per capita cost of education in Seattle, 
Wash., during 1923-24 shows a reduction of 
$16.04 over the figures for 1920, according to 
the triennial report of the board. The per capita 
cost of education in 1920 was $101.86. This has 
been cut to $85.79. 

-The approximate total of the school budget 
for 1924-25 as proposed by the Indianapolis, 
Ind., board of education is about $6,070,412.09. 
A reduction of $450,000 has been made on the 
original request of department heads and 
$75,000 on teachers’ salaries in the instruction 
department of the elementary schools. A total 
of $129,500 was cut from the instruction de- 


partment; $6,177 from administration; opera- 
tion, $9,525; maintenance, $3,000; auxiliary 
agencies, $1,100; fixed charges and contin- 


gencies, $29,000; debt service, $90,000; and capi- 
tal outlay, $17,750. This allows a reduction of 
eight cents in the proposed increase in the tax 





levy, which may finally stand at about $1.10 on 
$100. 

The board of education at Topeka, Kans., 
is working on the 1925 school budget and is 
likely to cut the tax levy from $1.255 for each 
$100 valuation to $1.221, a reduction of 
The tax for the building fund will be increased 
from $0.275 to $0.300 while the levy on the in- 
terest fund will be decreased from $0.015 to 
$0.006, due to the paying off of bonds. No 
changes are expected in the sinking fund which 
is $0.100 and the playground fund which is 
$0.015. The tax for the general fund is ex- 
pected to lowered from $0.850 to $0.800. 
Figures show that expenditures last year 
amounted to $1,035,915 or $85,241 above the 
budget of $952,674 which had been adopted. 

The per capita disbursements of the Ogden, 
Utah, city school district amounted to $60.48 
for the school year 1923-24, as against $57.70 for 
1922-28, and $63.63 for 1921-1922. Receipts for 
the school year ended June 30th, 1924, were 
$777,149.55, while there was a balance on hand 
at the beginning of the year of $43,173.28, mak- 
ing the total $820,322.83. Disbursements 
reached $772,905.19 balance of $47,- 
417.64. 

The council 


3.4 cents. 


be 


leaving a 


and board of education repre- 
sentatives of Watertown, N. Y., after closely 
checking the proposed $399,800 school budget 
for 1924 reduced the same to $300,000. The tax 
rate with the original budget and the sinking 
fund would have been about $1.10, while now it 
will be 90 cents or slightly over. 

After the local district court had decided 
against them, the board of school directors of 
Pittston, Pa., at their August meeting decided 
they would reduce the tax millage from 34% 
mills to 30 mills. This action was taken since 
the recent decision of the Luzerne county court 
in the case of Alimo Bros. vs. the School Dis- 
trict of Pittston, holding it legal for the direc- 
tors to expend any part or all of the $180,000 
bond issue to properly complete the Garfield 
school building. The decision given by Judge 
Fuller made it unnecessary to provide $42,285.21 
in the budget for completing the Garfield school 
and with this amount deducted from the original 
levy, it was possible to reduce the levy to 30 
mills. 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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The interior of the Central High School, Tacoma, Wash., is Hockadayed, therefore easy 
to wash and keep clean. Heath, Gove & Bell, Architects. 


The Passing of Limeburn 


Hockaday paint has sent this wall pest on its way. Honestly now—did you ever see a 
Hockadayed wall that showed a single sign of limeburn? Of course not—and neither did 
anyone else. Hockaday is the only consistent stopper of this ancient wall trouble known. 


Add to this virtue its greater coverage per gallon; its six to twelve year life; its appear- 
ance, always new after washing or scrubbing —and you have unanswerable reasons why 
Hockaday is the most economical and practical paint on the market. Many millions of 
square yards of Hockadayed walls in long service under varying conditions, should convince 
anyone with a fair and open mind. Investigate. Ask any Hockaday user. The evidence 
is all about you. Eliminate risk and doubt from specifications—with Hockaday. 


Write for our big free illustrated 
book of proofs—‘“Paint Mileage” 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 CARROLL AVE. CHICAGO 








THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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How Do You Measure 
the Life of a 
Window Shade ? 


Do you gauge the life of a win- 
dow shade by the number of vears 
it hangs on the window? 


Or do you consider its life at an 
end when its appearance becomes 
unsightly as a result of rainstreaks 
and continuous handling? 


oe E 


WATERPROOF-WASHABLE SHADE CLOTH 


not only wears for a good many 
years, but retains its new appear- 
ance throughout its entire period 
of service. 


TONTINE shade cloth is treated 
with a waterproof compound that 
renders it impervious to weather 
conditions; likewise, dust and dirt 
ean be removed by the use of soap, 
water and a brush. 


School Boards of many promi- 
nent cities standardize on TON- 
TINE for all of their window shade 
requirements. <A partial list will 
be sent upon request. 


Testing samples and sample 
shades are available for laboratory 
and practical tests. 


The Ordinator Company, Inc. 
Sole Distributors 


233 East 4l1st St. New York City 























Safety in Schools 
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School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 


find in 








SARGENT 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can be 
arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 








Quick Exit at All Times 


is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 


close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by representa- 
tive dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicage 
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PETERSON & JOHNSON 


ARCHITECTS 


Architects for Board of Education 


Edward A. Peterson 
Ciry of Rockford 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
June 26, 1924 


We take pleasure in advising 


that "Devoe" products were used 
ou Luise 

throughout the new Ki 
or und our experience 


_ at RocKiord, 
school 


n=-t0-dats 


with your products on tnis up 
Cc 1 builaing nas en very 3atisfact 
schoo buliual 
Sincerely y r3, 
PETEREC! JOHNSON, 


architect 


B a) (A Nerhmaer 
er/GAd nied ( 





Gilbert A. Johnson 


snhwaukee Elementary 
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KISHWAUKEE 


SCHOOL |. - 





PETERJON & JONNSON-ARCHTS. DOARD OF EDUCATION . 










New York 








Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


Founded 1754 


EVOE 


and Varnish Products 


THE OLDEST, MOST COMPLETE AND 


Chicago 





HIGHEST QUALITY LINE IN AMERICA 





Continued from Page 8&4) 

Dayton, O. The school board has asked the 

ters to approve a bond issue of $3,000,000 to 
57,000,000 at the coming November election for 
the erection of new schools, the repair of old 
ones, and new equipment. The exact amount of 
the bond issue is to be determined following the 
report on a building survey conducted by Supt 
Paul C, Stetson and Director Arch Mandel of the 
Bureau of Research. It is pointed out that the 
chool survey conforms in al! its details to the 
general plan incorporated in the ten-year pros- 
perity program. It covers a period of six years 
and is intended to meet the needs of the schools 
which have been increasing with the expansion 
of the school system. 

Independence, Kans. The school board has 
announced that the levy for the coming vear will 
be three mills below the 1923 levy. The new 
levy is seventeen mills, as against twenty mills 
last year. 

Salina, Kans. Th school tax levy has |} cen 
reduced by half a mill, making a total reduction 
of $27,000 in the expense of operating the 

hools this year. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The public schools opened 

fall with a larger number of pupils accom- 
modated due to the opening of new schools and 
additions to buildings already in use. One of the 
new buildings, the Chatham School, is a brick 
tructure of three stories, accommodating 500 
pupils. The Perry School, with the addition of 
a new wing, has been turned into a junior-senior 
high school, accommodating 1,082 pupils. The 
Boggs elementary school accommodating 300 

ipils will not be ready until the end of the 
ear. 

Bellaire, O. A new high school is being 
erected at a total cost of $350,000. 

An increase of $75,000 was indicated in the 
mount of the July apportionment of elementary 
hool funds for the state of Tennessee. accord- 

to Commissioner P. L. Harned of the State 
lucation Department. The total distribution 
mounted to $1,277,668. 

Houston, Tex. The $3,000,000 school build- 
g¢ program will be put in operation this fall. 

Preliminary surveys of the buildings and of the 
trend of population have been made and reports 


made to the supervising architect, W. Ward 


Watkin. 

New York, N. \¥ One hundred and ninety 
two school buildings, providing sittings for 190, 
000 children at a cost of $160,000,000 have been 
built or contracted for by the board of education 
since January, 1918, according to a report of Dr 
John A. Ferguson, chairman of the building com 
mittee, presented to Mayor Hylan. 
to Dr. Ferguson, the board has place d under con 
tract since 1920 an average of 35,000 sittings a 
year as against an average of 24,000 in the pre 
ceding 22 years of the city’s history. 


According 


Dr. Ferguson’s report shows that during the 
year 1924 up to August first, the board has let 
contracts for 36,000 sittings at a total cost of 
$45,000,000, and that it will ask for $15,000,000 
more for the work. 

A check-up of building activities shows that 
there are 82 school buildings in course of con 
struction, providing accommodations for 150,998 
children and costing nearly $90,000,000. There 
are 35 schools in course of planning to accommo 
date about 46,000 more children, and to cost $31,- 
384,000. The figures ar irrespective of 
eighteen new buildings which have been provided 
for 32,000 children with the opening of the new 
school term. Neither do they include the 35 
temporary structures erected up to August of 
this year, providing nearly 7,000 sittings at a 
cost of $987,192. 

From February, 1923, to July, of this year, 28 
buildings were completed for occupancy at an 
aggregate cost of $15,015,929. These provided 
38,829 sittings. In addition, ten temporary 
structures were erected at a cost of $284,867 
The total amount received from the city admin 
istration for new schools has reached the enor 
mous sum of $150,000,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa. In the erection of the 
proposed Northwestern High School the north 
western section of the city will eventually 
possess one of the finest municipal buildings. 
The new structure will be of Tudor-Gothic de 
sign and will have four floors with a five-story 
central feature in the form of a tower. It will 
have eighty classrooms and an auditorium seat 
ing 2,000 persons and will cost $1,500,000 





Jackson, Miss. The citizens at a recent 
election approved a bond issue of $400,000. 

Approximately $1,440,531 will be required 
to operate the schools of Gary, Ind., during the 
next year. The 1925 budget carries with it an 
increase of $161,089 over the expenditures of the 
past year, and also a fifteen-cent increase in the 
tax levy over that of 1924 of 98 vents on each 
$100. 

Centralia, Wash The board has adopted a 
budget for 1925 showing estimated expenses 
of $176,995, or an increase of $19,210 over that 
of the last year. Of the total amount, the larg 
est share will go toward the expense of instruc- 
tion. 

On September 30th the city of Oakland, 
Calif., held an election to vote $9,500,000 in 
bonds for the erection of new schools. In its 
announcement to the public, the school board 
pointed out that the city’s population and busi 
ness activities have increased tremendously and 
that the school facilities must be improved and 
enlarged to meet this expansion. The problem 
of school accommodations has become most 
urgent and it is pointed out that thousands of 
children will be without seats this year. 

San Francisco, Calif. The school board has 
adopted a building program calling for an expen 
diture of approximately $5,000,000. The pro 
gram includes plans for the new Monroe high 
school and for the extension of the Galileo high 
school. 

Marion, Il] The school board is face to 
face with a depleted school fund due to the 
failure of citizens to approve a bond issue and 
the shortage of current tax revenues for cur- 
rent needs. The banks have extended credit to 
the limit and have refused to approve further 
loans. 

Chicago, Ill. The desperate situation with 
reference to the shortage of seats in the public 
schools has caused the school board to resort to 
stern measures in forcing down the cost of new 
buildings. A challenge has gone out to con- 
tractors that any attempt to “hold up” the board 
will be met with drastic measures. Board mem- 
bers believe that the cost of buildings can be 
reduced twenty per cent by breaking up “rings 
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The following is an excerpt 
from an article in the North 
Carolina et ae by 
Mrs. Ruth H Koos, Libra- 
rian of the Richard J. Rey- 
nolds High School, Winston- 
Salem, 


.... + The next problem 
which confronted us was 
where to buy this equipment. 
Catalogs of office supply 
houses were studied, but 
because of the unanimous 
recommendations of exper- 
ienced librarians, it was de- 
cided to recommend Library 
Bureau equipment . . 

The writer is indebted tothe 
courteous, patient and 
abundant advice of the em- 
pavers of Library Bureau 
or a great many valuable 
suggestions, made in the in- 
terest of true library eco- 
nomy rather than the pros- 
pect of a large sale.” 


librarians.” 






Library furniture 
and supplies 





Boston 
89 Federal Street 


Chicago 


214 West Monroe Street 







of contractors;” by enlargement of the lists of 
bidders and encouraging competition; by 
preparation of specifications with greater detail 
and definiteness, and by the use of great care in 
the preparation of plans to eliminate waste. 

Figures compiled by the board support the 
contention that efforts to wine out the present 
shortage of 54,000 seats in the next few years 
will fail unless strong measures are taken. This 
vear the board had $10,500.000 for new schools 
Of this amount. $3.000,000 have been exnended 
and about $3.000,000 more will be used this vear, 
leaving a balance of $4,500,000 to be held over 
until next year. 

-Fight one-room schools in Jackson Countv. 
Indiana. have heen ordered closed by the state 
education department. All the schools had an 
average attendance of twelve punils or less last 
year and under the law their abandonment be- 
comes compulsory. The pupils have been trans- 
ferred to other schools in the vicinitv. The 
change means a saving of approximately $8.000 
a year. 

—Chicago. Ill. The nublic schools face a de- 
ficit of $15,000,000 with no available means of 
reducing the growing indebtedness. accordine to 
Charles M. Moderwell, president of the school 
board. 

Hagerstown. Md. The school board is fac- 
ing the alternative of renting church lecture 
rooms or placing pupils on vart-time as a result 

enrollments. It is believed there are 
church lecture rooms available to pe? 
a full-time schedule. 


of large 


enough 
of 


Public school buildings in Bay Citv. Mich 
will hi irnished Michigan mined coal the ens” 
ing vear, following the anproval of a bid bv F 
W. Bra upplv coal at a price of $6.40 a 
ton for lump and $5 for slack coal. The vur 
chase of local coal had manv sunnorters both 
among the miners themselves and among the 


people of the community who believed it would 


keep the monev in « lation in the vicinitv. 
—Mr. J. A. Robert of Hamilton County, Tenn., 
has been appointed state rural school agent to 
succeed J. B. Brown. who resiened to accent the 
superintendency at Richard Cit) 
—Mr. A. A. Metcalf, former! iperintendent 


of schools at Durand, Mich., ha 


ecepted the 
position of professor of secondary) 


jucation at 


More and more school librarians are learn- 
ing that only L.B. standard school library 


Library Bureau 


New York 


380 Broadway 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 


































Unanimously recommended by librarians 


Mrs. Ruth H. Koos, Librarian of the 
Richard J. Reynolds High School, selected 
Library Bureau furniture because it was 
“unanimously recommended by experienced 


tory and lasting investment. 


tion on your part. 


Los Angeles 


McKee & Wentworth 
759 S. Los Angeles Street 


Ypsilanti Normal School. His work will be that 
of preparing teachers for high school work. 

A reduction in the tax rate for the city of 
Columbus, Ohio, from $2.59 to $1.95 per $100 
of taxable property will be effected this year. 
The addition of approximately $200,000,000 to 
the value of real estate of the county tax dupli- 
cate is given as the cause of the large reduction 
in the rate fixed over that paid last year. Un- 
der this new rate the school board will receive 
$4,974,388 instead of $ which it re- 
ceived last year. While this appears to be a 
reduction, it is an increase of almost three- 
quarters of a million dollars, for last year the 
school board was voted a special levy to take 
care of a deficit of approximately $800,000. 
The board has no deficit this year and will re- 
ceive the same amount it was granted last year 
to take care of its expenses including the 
deficit. 

East Youngstown, O. A three-mill tax levy 
for a period of five years will be presented to 








Library in the 
Richard J. Reynolds 
High School 
ston-Salem, 

Carolina, 
with L. B. standard 
tables, chairs, 
charging desk, etc 


furniture has the durability, artistic design 
and practicability which insures a satisfac- 


Write to our nearest branch. A consulta- 
tion with one of our library specialists will 
prove of value to you. It involves no obliga- 


Steel bookstack 
Museum cases 


San Francisco 


McKee & Wentworth 
39 Second Street 














Standard L.B. school library 
equipment in quartered oak 





Card catalog cases 

Charging desks 

Reading tables and 
chairs 


Unit wood book-shelv- 
ing, wall and double- 
faced; 


Periodical racks 
Dictionary stands 
Atlas cases 

Display cases for books 
Glass door book-cases 


Vertical units for pam- 
phiets, clippings and 
picture files. 


Book trucks 
Exhibition cases 
Bulletin boards 
Lantern slide cases 


Win- 
North 
equipped 








School library supplies 











Administrative school rec- 
ords and files for superin- 
tendents, principals, depart- 
ment heads, secretaries, etc. 


Write for catalogs and 
information 





the voters for approval at the coming November 
election. A shortage of school funds is the rea- 
son for the increased tax levy. 

The school board of Monroe, Mich., has 
asked the city commission for an appropriation 
of $155,000 for school purposes during the com- 
ing year. This is an of $25,000 
that of last year. 

A bill to separate school tax levies from 
those of municipalities in New York State will 
be introduced at the next legislative meeting. 
Supt. P. M. Hughes of Syracuse, is head of the 
movement favoring the measure and is being 
assisted by schoolmen from a majority of the 
large cities. 

~The school board of Rockford, Ill., has ex- 


increase over 


pended more than $1,000,000 for new school 
buildings and improvements to schools to be 
used during the present school year. The 


Roosevelt Junior High School has been opened 


Continued on Page 90) 








HIGH SCHOOL, BRIDGETON, N. J 


Ritter & Shay, Architects, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Ly every school occasions arise for the use of printed 
OY | forms, bulletins, outlines, examination papers and form 
letters. And programs and announcement cards often add 

School to the success of a dramatic production or other school en- 
tertainment. In many cases the cost of printing is prohibitive. 

Use With the Underwood Revolving Duplicator this work 


can be done in the schoolroom by the teachers or pupils— 


quickly, neatly and economically. 


The Duplicator is a light, portable machine of stencil de- 
sign. Whatever is to be reproduced is simply typewritten, 
handwritten, or drawn on the stencil sheet. When this 
sheet is attached to the cylinder, the machine is ready to 
turn out clean, clear facsimile copies at the rate of 1500 per 


hour, in one or more colors. 


Clip the coupon below and reduce printing bills. 





— J UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. | 


Underwood Building New York City 


i Branches in all principal cities 







li 





Duplicator. 


“) Please send me descriptive literature on the Underwood Revolving C 


Revolving Duplicator 


and how 
to use it 


Please have representative call for demonstration. 


Name re ee en See aay 


) Street City si ( 
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ECONOMY Drawing Tables and Sectional Filing Cases 


Read what 


a user 
says: 


Only one of the many unsolicited testimonials 
that we are constantly receiving. The first 
paragraph indicates why we get so many re 
peat orders—the second paragraph how th 
repeat orders come in 


We design and manufacture Drawing Tables, 
Filing Cases and Drafting Room Furniture 


We are splendidly equipped to turn out 
“stock” orders as well as “specialties.” We 
give our personal attention to every one of 
your needs. We have made a study of, and 
proved the ECONOMICAL use of the 
ECONOMY furniture in the drafting room 


Write Today. 


THE ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE & MFG. 


ECONOMY 





(Continued from Page 88) to the erection of a Collinwood high school to 
and the Hallstrom School is under construction cost $130,000. 


at the present time. 

With the construction of a gymnasium and 
auditorium at Ellis school, repairs and improve- 
ments have cost the board about $70,000. 

—Chicago, Ill. Figures and estimates com- 
piled by the board of education point to an in- 1925, to cost $7,426,100, are: John Hay, at Uni- 
crease in seating capacity sufficient to take care versity circle. $2.500,000: Baltic elementary 
of the school attendance for the present year.  galtic rd. and E. 102d St., $84,300; additions to 
An enrollment of 434,224 was estimated by the Wooldridge, Harvard and Nathaniel Hawthorne 
board, which is about 16,000 more than last year. elementary; additions to Fowler Junior, Detroit 

_New schools, additions and alterations pro- Junior and Willson Junior high schools; erection 
vide for 391 additional rooms, with an increase 


G. A. Gesell, clerk-treasurer, is opposed to the 
program because it necessitates the issuance of 
$20,000,000 worth of bonds, to cost $2,200,000 in 
interest. 


The chief features of the Jones program for 


; . : TOO! of Oliver Hazard Perry elementary, $482,000. 
in seating capacity of 17,559, more than a thou- hn scledidie tan 1006 tentaden: 0 Senten hict 
sand above the expected increase in attendance. ¢,,,'6 ~ \©QUe Tor veo Ins’udes: & Junior ug, 
Teachers have been added to a total of 11,768, $299,200; Brett relief, elementary, $348,800; 
wits te 480 more than in 1083. Fortune elementary, Memorial relief elementary, 
New schools opened this term are the Mayfair addition to W ashington Park elementary; a new 
school, thirty-two rooms, 1,536 seats; Hender- ®¥Y™nasium for Glenville High. 
son, thirty-two rooms, 1,536 seats; Gregory, In addition to the proposed administration 
twenty-four rooms, 1,152 seats; Young, thirty- building the chief features of the 1927 program 


seven rooms, 1,776 seats; Gunsaulus, thirty-five are erection of a junior high school in West Park 
rooms, 1,680 seats, and Murphy, twenty-three and a number of elementary schools in West 
rooms, 1,104 seats. Park and the southwest portion of the city. 
, Tac lark ; 7.) ) ia ’ ‘h— 
The Hoyne school has been altered to add ‘ A ¥ bh my — high - hool = pnild 
fifteen rooms and 720 seats. Additions give 480 874m tor 192s. It is also contemplated to build 
seats to West Pullman, 1,008 to Penn, 1,152 to 2" addition to Corlett elementary, and a relief 
Haughen, 576 to Cameron, 1,008 to Howland —— for a Junior High and Grove- 
and 576 to Doolittle. Additions to high schools ana Junior — 
give Crane Tech 2,065 seats more and Tilden Topeka, Kans. The _ school board has 
Tech 1,190 additional seats. adopted a tax levy of 12.55 mills, the same as 
Five schools were opened as junior high /@st dies bbe levy — this year bring in ag 
schools. They are the Harper, Herzl, Sabin, ™ore than last year, due to an increase in th 
Phillips and Parker schools valuation of the district from $76,975,000 to 
Buffal N. Y. Th Buffal 4 wer $80,000,000, or about $3,200,000 more than last 
2ulTT alo i ° e ullaio Associate 
’ i ¢ cae rear. 
Architects, an architectural organization which ? ~-New York, N. Y. The school board has ap- 
dpe og, isateny wey > ree , : For next year of $134,318,838. Coincide vith 
for $204,000 because of cancelled contracts. The for next yé re of p18 ~ } cia ae oincide ms “ 
atter of the claim will be taken up after the the budget adoption, the board also approved a 
a < ae: . is the archit ~ * I "} salary increase of $3,000 for Supt. W. J. O’Shea, 
ee iis then * ry = architects have been re- making his salary $15,000 beginning with Jan- 
1e ar - mn : rao) n 
=e ee Se uary, 1925. The new budget provides $32,700,- 
—Opposition from two different sources has 00 for the building site committee with which 
sprung up to the proposal of a four-year $20,- to acquire sites and to enlarge and construct 
000,000 building program prepared by Supt. R. 


new buildings. 
G. Jones of Cleveland, O. —The master builders’ association at Oakland, 


R. H. Davis, a board member, is opposed to Calif., has approved the proposed $10,000,000 


the program because he thinks it is too ambi- bond issue to be voted upon at the November 
tious. He is opposed t dea of erecting an election. The bond issue is to be divided as fol- 
administration building a t of $387,000 and slows: 





—" 


- = \ 


CO., Adrian, Michigan 





Two high schools of 150 classrooms; four 
junior high schools of 120 classrooms; one unit 
of a high school plant containing ten classrooms; 
nineteen elementary schools and first units, con- 
taining 206 classrooms; six additions to high 
schools to contain 83 classrooms and 23 additions 
to grade schools of 182 classrooms. New High 
schools will cost approximately $4,600,000 and 
new elementary schools approximately $4,- 
900,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa., will spend $20,000,000 on 
new school buildings, the erection of which will 
be speeded up during the next school year. The 
list of new buildings includes three senior high 
schools, six junior high schools, one continuation 
school, one special school, seventeen elementary 
schools, four wings to present buildings and a 
girls’ trade school. 

~New York, N. Y. Nearly 40,000 new sit- 
tings will have been made available in 1925 when 
the new building program has been carried out. 
Two Boroughs, Brooklyn and Queens, will re- 
ceive the greatest relief from the program. 
Seventeen of the 55 buildings will go to Brook- 
lyn and 22 to Queens Borough. In Manhattan, 
only two new schools and three sites have been 
planned. The school board has provided a spe- 
cial fund of $150,000 for new temporary build- 
ings and $100,000 for temporary sites. 

Of the new sittings, 24,179 will be in the ele- 
mentary grades, 10,500 in the vocational and 
continuation schools, and 4,500 in the high 
schools. Manhattan will have a new school, an 
additional site for the Manhattan Trade School, 
and a building with 2,500 sittings for a continua- 
tion school near Williamsburg Bridge. 

Bellingham, Wash. The city schools cost 
$56,000 more to operate in 1924 than they did in 
1923, according to a report of Secretary W. D. 
Pratt. The operating expenses in 1923 reached 
$363,173, as compared with $419,171 in 1924. 

The estimated receipts for 1925 will total 
$424,000 and the expenditures will reach $429,- 
000, including a salary increase of $10,000. This 
leaves an overdraft of $6,000 which may be 
avoided by reducing the budget slightly. 

Eighteen special students cooperated with 
Dean P. C. Packer of the college of education, 
University of Iowa, in outlining a building pro- 
gram to determine school construction at Cedar 


(Concluded on Page 92) 
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No. 16000 


This table is a very desirable addition to the Domestic Science 
Equipment. It embraces every feature that is necessary in a 


FURNITURE Domestic Science Table. Will accommodate four students at one 
time. 
















































































Your Present Needs 
Are Now Apparent 
With your schools now functioning, you are able to gauge 
their shortcomings in equipment and to accurately determine 
just what is necessary to make them efficient. 
; ‘ , No. 1006 
When it comes to Laboratory Furniture, our experience in STUDENTS’ BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 
helping to equip thousands o schools will be of assistance to Where a complete work-table is desired, this will fill the need 
admirably. : 
you. 
Our Engineering Department will gladly prepare, on request, 
blue print floor plans for any building or buildings you desire 
to equip with Laboratory Furniture, showing the location of 
in each piece of equipment with floor connections, locating pipe 
for drainage and the supply of hot and cold water, gas, vacuum, 
Biter compressed air, steam, distilled water, electricity, etc. 
— | Free—the Kewaunee Book 
unit The most complete book of this industry, we believe, illus- 
ms; ’ ‘ : , 
con- trating our entire line, some of the desks in natural colors. It 
high will be sent without charge, prepaid, to any instructor or official 
ions ‘ os , ae aay : No. 14354 
ligh who replies, giving his position and using the stationery of the 
and . . . Add . 1 . EE es h f . K Supply Case 
ed institution. ress all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. A very practical case. The two sliding Hyleplate 
¥ doors make a very fine blackboard 
7 
) on 7 —— 
will 
The | 
_ ° Co. 
ition 
tary LABORATORY FURNITURE XPERTS 
nd a ae rin . 
C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 
sit- 101 Lincoln St., New York Office 
vhen Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 
out. 
mo BRANCH OFFICES 
ram Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock 
; Denver Omaha Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City No. 1302 
00k- San Francisco Jackson, Miss. Baton Rouge Phoenix No. 14223 
Greensboro, N. C. > > Salt L City . 
ttan, reensboro, N Albuquerque alt Lake City COMBINATION PHYSICS AND eecensnal. Gane 
been CHEMISTRY TABLE . P » meee Posceag: P - 
2 - Thee : : : m ccommodates students working in sections o our 
ahd Pa fy) 7 pp A he Has Each student has one small drawer exclusively. The top 
ulda- two larger and eight pipe dvaweee ond tier of drawers and the cupboards are used in common. 
four aan beards Voeey solidly parce eer ae A two-gang set of Hubbell polarized plugs and receptacles 
ele- and Prac Snicheod, 2M : is placed at each end of desk. 
and 
high 
l, an 
hool, ; 
inua- 
cost 
id in 
Ve. es 
iched 
total Ne. 8920 
, - No. 1949 
429, No. 1514 CHEMICAL DESK 
This DOUBLE MANUAL TRAINING BENCH BULLETIN BOARD This design contains two features not 
y be Ideal for the conservation of floor space, with door. For posting spe- to be overlooked. The electric light at- P 
as it accommodates 12 students. Very cial reports, notices of meet- tachments are new. The small drawers extending through the 
sturdily built and has an unusually fine ings, ete. entire table provide storage room fer long condensing tubes and 
with appearance : other equipment. This desk will accommodate twenty-four stu- 
ition dents working in groups of eight. 
’ 
pro- 
Yedar _ — — tee = ————— 
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MODEL 40-S MODEL 30-S 
\Y yy, \ “a 
A d D t 7 S 1 E 1 t 
HE Porce-Namel line of Domestic Science Tables consists of 5 tables in Golden Oak 
water-proof finish) with either Hard Maple Tops, or Laflat Porcelain Tops and with 
swinging, olving, disappearing stool; two White Enamel (‘‘Satin” Finish) tab! 
with Laflat Porcelain lop ; and Don Sci abinet in Golden Oak (Water-prvot 
finish), 
In your Domestic Scien Departn ou have a Ihe most Modern Domestic Science Depart- 
1 and a place for from « o fifty Porce-Nam nen in America Use Porce-Namel Dom 
lhe Mutschler line provides equipment which Science Table 
vil] prove to Ilr satista O ze and cay Che 
) I ym of acn id { Pore -Nar | le , Writ u for name ot hool tl 1}<- 
‘ idapt 1 to son par Dom utor In your ctio No otation } 
Science Dey irtment. {irect to educational institutions. 
"Tested <a/ApprOne 
DerarTeent of Houssou Excanereins 
Case poe motel 
© "A Neate.” maucted b 1eo7, 
wo EKEEPING 
(Concluded from Page 9° The fund which is raised from taxes on public ing the discovery of an incipient fire in the 
Rapids. Educational experts in charge of the utilities is distributed at the rate of $14 per Withrow high school. The watchmen will be 
program predict that the program outlined will child between the ages of 5 and 20 years. 


save millions of dollars. 

The new plans provide for the housing of an 
increased school enrollment with a somewhat 
smaller number of buildings. At present the 
location of buildings requires much overlapping 
of districts served by the schools and an inade- 
quate distribution of structures for the entire 
city. 

-The last of the one-room schoolhouses of 
pioneer days disappeared from Marion County, 
Indiana, with the opening of schools this fall. 
Marion County is the first county in the state 
to eliminate the one-room school. Rush County 
ranks next, with only three schools remaining. 
Practically all schools in the county are now 
consolidated or will be by the close of the pres- 
ent school term. 

The public schools of Indiana opened with 
an enrollment of more than 650,000 pupils. In 
ten years the enrollment has increased from 
52,915 boys and girls to 650,000. The total cur- 
rent cost of the schools has risen from $12,895,- 
000 in 1914 to $62,850,000 in 1923-1924. 

The schoolhouses of the state represent an 
investment of nearly $80,000,000 at the present 
time and this amount will probable be increased 
to $100,000,000 within the next two years. 

The school tax levy of Pittsburg, Kans., for 
the year 1924-1925 has been set at sixteen mills, 
or one-half mill less than last year. This levy 
provides $326,070 for conducting the school busi- 
ness and includes an appropriation of $24,000 
for the improvement of the school plant. 

At Akron, 0., the school board has made a 
reduction of nearly $100,000 in operating ex- 
penses to offset an increase in sinking fund 
charges. To effect this reduction, the board has 
increased the teaching load, permitting the em- 
ployment of fewer teachers; reduced the appro- 
priation for textboo! reduced the appropria- 
tion for stationery by $11,000, and eliminated 
free instrumental music truction. The board 
adopted a budget almost identical with that of 
last year but an extra $100,900 is to come out 
of the fund for the erection o! 

~-Wayne County, Michigan, 1 ntly received 
$4,522,466 from the primary schoo! fund of the 
itate based on an apportionment by counties 


new buildings. 


Chicago, Ill. Six elementary schools, two 
high schools and six additions to present build- 
ings were among the new buildings placed in 
use at the opening of the school year. In addi- 
tion, the sum of $433,000 has been expended in 
the cleaning and decoration of 108 school build- 
ings. One hundred portable school buildings 
have been displaced by additions, 86 others have 
been removed, and fire hazards have been re- 
moved from eighteen more at a cost of $41,230. 

Jefferson City, Mo. A deficit of $37,627 
exists in the fund for the payment of state aid 
to teacher-training courses maintained in con- 
nection with the schools of St. Louis and 
Kansas City, and the full force of the deficit 
may fall on the St. Louis schools. A claim of 
$79,780 by the St. Louis board of education for 
teacher-training work in the schools has been 
approved by the state superintendent but the 
records show only $42,153 remain in the fund 


for this purpose. The situation demands a 
deficiency appropriation at the hands of the 
legislature. 


Indianapolis, Ind. In the face of protests 
of representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, 
city officials and civic organizations, the school 
board has approved a tax levy of $1.1040, or an 
increase of 28.35 cents over that of last year. 


Albany, Ore. The cornerstone of the new 
high school has been laid. The building will 
cost about $100,000. 

Evanston, Ill. The new $1,000,000 high 


school was opened on September 2nd. It is the 
first unit of a proposed $5,000,000 building and 
ecntains accommodations for 1,500 students. 
Oil City, Pa. A junior high school was 
occupied at the opening of the new fall term. A 
similar 


school was erected for the south side 
about two years ago. 
Galesburg, Ill. The Douglas School, con- 


taining ten rooms and a large gymnasium, has 
been completed ready for occupancy. The archi- 
tects have just completed arcades, connecting 
different floors of three of the buildings used for 
classroom purposes in the central group. This 
group now comprises six buildings. 

Columbus, O. The school board has hired 
watchmen for the four new high schools follow- 


on duty Saturday afternoon and all day Sunday. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Plans have been com- 
pleted by the architectural department of the 
board for building projects to cost more than 
$6,000,000. 

Two new high schools are among the build- 
ings to be erected within the next year, to be 
completed by February, 1926. The two high 
schools will follow the same plan and will each 
cost approximately $1,750,000. 

The other buildings to be erected are a new 
Junior high school to cost $1,000,000; a girls’ 
trade school to almost $1,000,000; a new 
building to replace the Jackson school, to cost 
$450,000, and a wing to the Lawndale school to 
cost $150,000. 

Wichita, Kans. The school board has 
effected a saving of $230,000 through a reduc- 
tion of two mills in the tax levy for 1924-1925. 

The board has also adopted a new schedule of 
tuition rates for pupils residing outside the city 
limits. The new rates are $5 per month for 
tuition in elementary schools, $7 per month in 
intermediate schools, and $10 per month in high 
schools. 

Des Moines, Ia. A new lease for 99 years 
has been entered into by the board for the 
Bremer school grounds. The rental is to be five 
per cent upon the appraised value of the ground, 
exclusive of improvements and the appraisals 
are to be made each twenty years during the life 
of the lease. 

The school board of North Adams, Mass., 
has prepared plans for the erection of a six-room 
annex, with auditorium, for the Johnson School. 
The plans provide for the joining of a modern 
annex to a building erected more than thirty 
years ago. 

East Syracuse, N. Y. On August 4th, the 
taxpayers voted $300,000 for the construction of 
a junior and senior high school. At the same 
time, $14,000 in bonds were sold for the site of 
a new school. 

Hancock, Mich. 
$325,000 was 


cost 


A new high school costing 
occupied on September 15th 


The school has an enrollment of 610 students in 
junior and senior high school classes. 
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cience Has Given Preeminence 


to PIX Cafeteria Equipment 





‘> For! ~>-seedlag DUCATORS who recognize the overwhelming 
Have Installed Cafeterias preference for PIX Cafeteria Equipment may 
toes her eo ating not be familiar with the reason. The basis 
aaa anieacaian OE for this popularity lies first of all in the perfected 
einai ad and improved character of PIX products—the result 
Teiadelphia High School of years of experiment and scientific research. Our 
olumbia High School ..Columbia, S 1 . ; ; . 
Fear ew gE sonra engineers in specially equipped laboratories have 
ck tack Ge subjected cafeteria equipment to rigorous tests and 
Alveria High School Chicago, I analysis, until the most efficient, the most sanitary and 
| Port Arthur, Tex the most enduring of equipment was_ produced. 
St, Viators College Bourkenias, III . i o a 
New Caste gh Sind Particularly in the field of electrical research and in- . 
Wosenne Sie Sete. - Siena Sale vention have our engineers been active. Today elec- 
orth ode igh ochoo . P ” ‘i 
Memphis, Tenn. tricity is the universally approved fuel for school use, 
Boltwood School Evanston, IIl ‘ . ‘ : 
ate eae as ‘tease Penn because it provides clean, even heat, easily regulated 
arberton Migh Schoo : , ‘. -. 
Barberton, Ohio and instantly available, and because in PIX Equip- 


ment it has reached the ultimate point of reliability. 


ALBERT PICK=COMPany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
School Boards and their Architects are co hially wi- CHICAGO, ILLINOI = 











MISSOURI STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
Warrensherg, Mo. 

S. M. HITT, Architect 


This is one of the ma 
schools that are no 
ing PIX Electr 


teria Equipment 


; 
oo ee 
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Where a county board of education under the 
North Carolina public laws of 1923, c. 136, §§ 
234-239, consolidated some nontax districts with 
a school district which had previously voted a 
special tax, such tax was uncollectable, in view 
of section 77, requiring the local tax in case of 
consolidation to be the lowest tax voted in any 
of the original districts.—Bivens v. Board of 
Education of Stanly County, 122 S. E. 846, N. C. 

School District Property 

Where a lot is deeded to school trustees of a 
chartered institution of learning, subject only to 
revert for failure to use the school property for 
educational purposes, and the trustees, on the 
lawful creation of a separate public school dis 
trict turned the building and lot over to the pub- 
lic school trustees who operated a public school 
thereat for more than ten years, claiming to 
own the property and are still using it for edu 
cational purposes, the original owner cannot 
re-enter after the expiration of ten years from 
the transfer and forfeit of the title, and, if he 
undertakes to do so, he may be restrained by in 
junction.—Russell v. Town of Hickory, 99 So. 
897, Miss. 

Under the Kentucky 
3235a42, stating the 
education in 
conferring 


3253al_ to 
boards of 
but not 
bonus or 
speedy erection 
provision in the con- 
school building, giv- 
a bonus of $100 for each day 
specified time that the building was 
completed, was void.—George W. Katterjohn & 
Son v. Board of Education of City of Paducah, 
261 S. W. 257, Ky. 

A workman or materialman cannot acquire a 
lien on public building but in view of the Utah 
complete laws of 1917, § 3753, and other sections, 
he has prior or preferential right to moneys in 
the hands of public corporations to be used in 


statutes, 
powers of the 
cities of the second class, 
any authority to give a 
gratuity to a contractor for the 
of any school building, a 
tract for the erection of a 
ing the contractor 
before the 


the construction.—Mountain States Supply Co. 
v. Nuttall-Allen Co., 225, P. 811, Utah. 
School District Taxation 


Where a claim had been audited by the board 
of education, and a voucher filed for its payment 
with the comptroller, and a judgment thereon 
recovered in favor of the claimant, but the claim 
was refused because the board’s appropriation 
for the year in which the liability had been in- 
curred had been exhausted, it is held that the 
comptroller may be compelled to pay the claim 
by a mandamus order.—Clayton Co. v. Craig, 
204 N. Y. S. 619, N. Y. App. Div. 


School District Claims and Actions 


A school district may sue and be sued.—School 
Dist. No. 38 v. Rural High School Dist. No. 6, 
225 P. 732, Kans. 

Under the Mississippi laws of 1910, c. 124, 


and of the laws of 1914, c« 


182, 224, and of the 
laws of 1916, cc. 


180, 194, and Heminway’s code, 


$$ 3999-4006, inclusive, governing consolidated 
schools, such schools are governmental sub- 


divisions and agencies exercising governmental 
functions and, there being no statute, either ex- 
pressly or by necessary implication, authorizing 
them to be used, cannot be sued.—Nabors v. 
Holly Bluff Consolidated School Dist., 100 So. 
177, Miss. 
Teachers 
Under the California political code, § 


1609), 
as amended by the 


California statutes of 1921, 
p. 1666, empowering school boards to dismiss 
teachers for unprofessional conduct, a judg- 
ment of suspension against a teacher for unpro- 
fessional conduct was not void, in view of the 
California civil code, 3536; the word “dismiss” 
vesting a discretion in the board to determine 
whether an accused teacher should be 


perma- 
nently or temporarily dismissed.—Goldsmith v. 
Board of Education of Sacramento City High 


School Dist., 225 P. 

The California political 
amended by the statutes of 1921, p. 1666, em- 
powering | boards to dismiss teachers for 
unprofessional conduct, is not void because of 
allowing too much discretion to board in dis- 
missing teachers.—Goldsmith v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Sacramento High School Dist., 225 P. 
783, Cal. App. 

A teacher’s advocacy before 
pupils of election of particular candidate for 
public office is held “unprofessional conduct” 
warranting suspension of teacher under the 


783, Cal. 


App. 
code, § 1609j, as 


schoo 


public school 
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A NOTABLE 


Th new high schools at B Keley California, are 
especially satisfactory and economical The desk wa de ig 
memb rs of the staff of the Business Department of the 
the board of education, co-operated in the worl The des} 


California political code, § 1609j, as amended by 


the California statutes of 1921, p. 1666.—Gold- 
smith v. Board of Education of Sacramento City 
High School Dist., 225 P. 783, Cal. App. 


A district is 
teacher’s 


ent.tled to 
min.mum salary 


participate in the 
fund, prov-ded in C 


L. § 8446-8453, on the basis of a school year 
exceeding nine months, there being no statut 


when the act was passed fixing the 
standard school year; 
mitted districts to use the 
fora period of ten months. 


Dist. No. 9 in 


length of a 
having pet 
surplus general funds 

McCartey v. School 
LaPlata County, 225 P. 835, Colo. 


Pupils 


| ») 
section S289 
| 
I 


A board of education did not abuse the dis- 
cretion vested in it under the Alabama acts of 
1919, p. 567, in adopting a rule forbidding the 
pupils to leave the school grounds during school 
hours to receive instruction elsewhere.—Chris- 
tian v. Jones, 100 So. 99, Ala. 

Schools and Schcol Districts 

A school district may not bring action ques- 
tioning existence, boundaries, or the validity of 
other district, since such action can only be 


brought in the name of the state by duly author- 
ized officers.—School Dist. No. 38 v. Rural High 
School Dist. No. 6, 225, P. 732, Kans. 

The authority conferred by the Texas revised 
statutes, art. 2865, on the inhabitants of part 
of a common school district to have it annexed 
to the adjoining independent district may be 
exercised after the former district has ordered a 
bond election and before such election has been 


held.—Common School Dist. No. 16, Lampasas 
County v. Keeling, 261 S. W. 364, Tex. 
Under the Texas revised statutes, art. 2865, 


the right of the inhabitants of a part of the 

common school district to have such part an- 

nexed to the adjoining independent district does 

not depend upon the consent of those residing in 

the remainder of the district——Common School 

Dist. No. 16, Lampasas County v. Keeling, 261 
W. 364, Tex. 
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A STUDY OF RETENTION AND RETARDA- 
TION AT CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
Carleton R. Hepkins, Supervising Principal, 
Camden, New Jersey 
This report which has been submitted by Mr. 
Hopkins as a means of obtaining definite data 
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SCHOOL DESK 
luippes 1 witt pupil's desk of special design, which is proving 
by Messr J. L. Poleson, E, P. Pratt and W. C. Hayes 
ley schools M ( | Blanchard, business manager of 
made of oa 
bearing on this important problem, points out 


the differences in marking pupils as carried out 
by new and by — or more experienced teach- 
points out the higher percentage of failures 
in both grades and subjects for the term ending 
in January; shows that the highest percentage 
of failure is in grade 6A and that the lowest 
percentage of failure is in grade 2A; shows the 
per cent of failure by grades has been reduced 
by eleven per cent in three and half years; 
shows the per cent of normalcy has increased 
while the enrollment of over-ageness has de- 
creased. It is pointed out that children who 
skip a grade not only make good but usually 
lead the class into which they are promoted. 
Out of 106 pupils skipped all have made good 
with one exception. 

The report shows that the per 
by grades has been reduced by eleven per cent 
in three and one-half years from 20.8 to 9.1 
for the general school average. The per cent 
of failure in state exams has been reduced in 
one year as follows: 20 per cent arithmetic; 
21 per cent English; 3 per cent history; 28 pe. 
cent geography; spelling 19 per cent. The per 
cent of failure in eighth grades has been re 
duced as follows: Spelling, 18.1 to 8; geography, 
20. to 3; history, 19.8 to 7.2; reading, 28.4 to 
8; penmanship, 22 to .7; drawing, 9.9 to 4.4; 
arithmetic, 30.7 to 16.6; music, 17 to 9; gram 
mar, 36.2 to 8. 

The per cent of failures in seventh grades ha 
been reduced as follows: Spelling, 21.5 to 9; 
reading, 21.7 to 16; penmanship, 31.3 to 2.7; 
geography, 31.6 to 10; arithmetic, 50 to 20; 
grammar, 31.2 to 12.7; history, 54.2 to 16.5; 
drawing, 21.1 to 12; music, 28.8 to 17. 

The report points out that the per 
retarded has decreased while the per 
accelerated pupils has increased. In 
were 28 per cent retarded and in 1924 this had 
been reduced to 8.4. In 1922 there were three 
accelerated and in 1924 there were 14.4 per cent 
accelerated. At the same time there were 34 
per cent of retarded pupils and 4 per cent of 
accelerated pupils in cities over 25,000 popula- 
tion throughout the country. 

The report again points out that the per cent 
of normalcy has increased and that the number 
of over-age pupils has decreased. In 1920 there 
were 60 per cent classed as normal pupils and 
in 1924 this had risen to 77.2 per cent. In 1920 
there were 63 pupils who were under-age and 
161 over-age. In 1924, 81 pupils were under-age 
and 46 pupils were over-age. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES 
‘North Adams, Mass. The school board has 
approved a plan for placing supervising princi- 
pals in charge of several buildings with re- 
sponsibility for the supervision. This replaces 
a former plan where building principals assumed 
(Concluded on Page 97) 
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Look for the '‘Raised-Rim’’ Top 


Sani-Onyx — Sani-Metal 


for Beauty — Sanitation— Permanence 


ANY institutions, realizing the necessity of a 

cafeteria, have made the unfortunate mistake 
of purchasing and instailing temporary food and 
drink equipment. Failure to investigate permanent 
equipment that does not require constant repairing 
and refinishing, has cost many institutions the price 
of a good, substantial installation. 


The Sani Products Company have set the pace for 
substantial, permanent and sanitary equipment — 
the kind that will look just as well ten years later 
as the day it was installed. Snow white Sani-Onyx 
table tops are not spotted or stained by fruit juices 
or other liquids. Simply wiping with a damp cloth, 
keeps them clean and inviting. Sani-Onyx table 
tops have a ‘‘raised-rim’ (an exclusive patented 


feature) which prevents spilled liquids from drip- 
ping on the floor or clothing. 


We have solved the problem of refinishing and re- 
placing wood table bases by furnishing Sani-Metal 
Porcelain Enamel. You need not worry about in- 
juring this sturdy material with wet brooms and 
mops. Sani-Metal bases can be secured in white, 
brown, mahogany and grey color. It will pay you 
to install permanent equipment. 


Write to the nearest fixture supply house or this 
office for catalog and full information on the Sani 
line of food and drink equipment. Send a diagram 
of your floor space and we will make a blue print 
lay-out of a complete installation free of charge. 


Sant Products Co. 


300*Sani Building 


North Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory: 284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Seiling Organization for Marietta Manufacturing Co. and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
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RECORDS OF VULCAN ECONOMY 


Figures from the City Club™* 
of St. Louis 


December, 1923, Served 8,935 Meals 
$.0127 


January, 1924, Served 27,833 Meals 


(cooked with Vulcan equipment in 
new building) 





—Gas Cost per meal: 


$.0066 


—Gas Cost per meal: 





Vulcan Economy 
Hot-Top Gas Ranges in 
the City Club kitchen. 


A letter to the Ford Hotel Supply Com 
pany, St. installed the Vulcan 
equipment in the new home of the City Club, 
from the Mr. Scott, 


Blumeyer, chairman of the House 


Louis, who 


club’s manager, and 
(Oscar [ 
contained the following 


Committee, para 


graph: 


“During the month of December, in our old build- 
ing we served 8,935 meals for which the gas charges 
amounted to $113.46 or $.0127 per meal; in our new 
building in January we served 27,833 meals at a cost 
of $186.46 or You will 


saving of $.0061 in the cost of each meal. 


$.0066 per meal. note the 
Assuming 
that the same number of meals were served with the 
old equipment, you will note the new equipment saved 
us $167.02 for one month.” 


Similar savings are possible in almost all 
kitchens. The convenience and efficiency of 


Vulcan cooking equipment is unsurpassed. 
“Cutting Cooking Costs” will bring you more 
value. 


facts of Just request a copy on your 


letterhead. 


WM. M. CRANE COMPANY 


Gas Range Headquarters 


18-20 East 41st New York City 


Street, 


MAKERS OF VULCAN ECONOMY HOT-TOP GAS RANGES 

















—. make your own gas — 


IR RIL 


‘‘EQUALIZING’’ GAS MACHINES 





bring conveniences and privileges within 
the reach of all where city gas is not 
available. TIRRILL gas is guaranteed 
to work as efficiently as city or natural 
meet all 


gas and will requirements. 








Gas Machine installation 
Aproved by the National Board of Fire Un- 


lerwriters The o 


Tirrill “Equalizing” 


ly machine made which 
mixes the gas outside of the building, under- 
nd 


PIRRILL “EQUALIZING” 
DEPENDABLE at all times, 
After installation 


GAS MACHINES are 
absolutely safe, odorless 
and non-poisonous. Virrill’s require 
practically no attention, involve no upkeep cost and will 
last a generation 


For QUALITY and Economy in the end the Tirrill 
Machine is the cheapest plant in existence. 


For Domestic Science Classes 


rrewe 
‘ ‘ nf 
Schools in rural and unimproved QJ 
districts have found TIRRILL 


gas invaluable, permitting thor 





ough instruction in domestic sci 
ence, chemistry and physics that 
ould not be possible without 
manutactured gas facilities. Hun 
dreds of schools and colleges 
make their own gas with the 


rIRRILL “EQUALIZING” 
GAS MACHINE. 


Tirrill Laboratory 
Appliances 


lor best results in laboratory ex 
periments and domestic science 
classes use Tirrill burners and ap 
pliances. Our burners have been 
standard equipment in schools and 
colleges for many years. Tirrill Do- 
Burner No. 2800, 


illustrated at right, has long been a 


mestic ocience 


‘reat tavorite cooking 


among 


teachers. Test it out yourself, 


If you will send us your gas prob 
Tirril Domestic Science 
Burner No. 2800 , price 
$ (with stand) 


lems we will gladly submit esti 


mates and suggestions 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE 
LIGHTING CO. 


Established 1864 


50 Church St. New York City 
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Our 400 page catalog is valuable to buyers of new 
installations, also to those interestedin replacements. 
Write for your free copy. 


the least obligation on your part. 


day will help you greatly with your food problems. 


Ske John Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


Cincinnati” 





Kan Equipment for the 
Preparation &Serving of Food 


Receives favorable consideration 


“That Gnduring Quality 


You are at liberty to consult us at all times without 


from the 


Statler Management 
Operating the Hotel Buffalo 


The lunch room of this famous 
hostelry is equipped with 


The result of seventy-five years of 
planning and building equipment for 
the preparation and serving of food. 


Our Engineers know from _ these 
many years of experience just what 
is best suited to your needs. 


A letter to us to- 





CHICAGO BUFFALO 
LOUISVILLE NEW ORLEANS ATLANTA 
KANSAS CITY MUSKOGEE DETROIT 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 








(Concluded from Page 94) 

this work. In accordance with this plan, Mr. 
Harry Hayden has been made supervising prin- 
cipal in charge of three of the grade schools. 

Fenton, Mich., with a population of 2,500 
and a school enrollment of 750 pupils, is operat- 
ing without a high school principal. The school 
is organized as a six-year high school and is 
operated on the sixty-minute period plan. A 
library study-hall is in operation this year. 

*lymouth, Mass. In the admission of 
underage children to the first grade, the school 
authorities have adopted the plan in operation at 
Winchester. The plan was described by Prof. 
Lincoln of Harvard University in the February 
number of the Journal. 

Supt. E. C. Pruitt of the Sangamon County, 
Ill., schools has announced to all school directors 
and members of boards of education, that all 
children will be required to attend school until 
they reach the age of 16 years, whether they 
have graduated from the eighth grade or not. 
All eighth grade graduates will be required to 
go on to high school, while those who failed to 
pass the eighth grade will be sent back for re- 
view 

During the last half year a follow-up 
worker has been engaged in studying the per- 
formance of individual pupils of Highland Park, 
Michigan, on standard arithmetic tests. The 
findings have been so instructive to pupils, 
teachers, principals, and supervisors that the 
work will be continued and broadened. A sec- 
ond follow-up worker has been engaged to do 
similar work in English and other branches. 

By reducing the number of retarded pupils 
and accelerating graduation, the vacation school 
classes of New York City save the city large 
sums of money every year, according to E. C. 
Bidney, director of extension activities. The 
Classes are also instrumental in relieving con- 
gestion in the schools during the regular term 
and ultimately in reducing part time. 

Certificates showing a term’s work completed 

were won by 14,518 pupils at the close of the 
Ssummer’s work, which effected a saving of 
$343,540 over the cost of putting them through 
the regular educational routine. The cost of 
operating the vacation schools amounts to 
about $92,000. 


A school board has no authority to go out- 
side of its designated powers to employ funds 
in its keeping to the financing of projects that 
bear only indirectly on the welfare of the dis- 
trict, according to an opinion of the Attorney 
General of South Dakota. The opinion was ren- 
dered at the request of C. A. Wilson, state’s 
attorney at Hot Springs, S. D., where the school 
board was considering the legality of construct- 
ing a foot bridge over the Cheyenne river in 
the Cascade School District No. 2. The pro- 
posed structure would involve an expenditure of 
$1,000 and was desired to afford direct access 
to the school for students in a large part of the 
district. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The State Commis- 
sioner of Education of Minnesota has given an 
opinion to the Minneapolis board to the effect 
that the district is entitled to state aid for 
every child enrolled and instructed in the 
Dowling School for Crippled Children. On this 
basis, a tuition fee may not legally be charged 
for instruction of non-resident pupils. 

Oil City, Pa. During the past two years 
supervisors of grade work have been employed 
in the schools with considerable success. There 
was a great need for such assistance since prin- 
cipals were teaching principals, with little op- 
portunity for supervision. Two trained super- 
visors were secured, one for the primary grades 
and one for the intermediate grades. 

Within the last two years the seventh and 
eighth grades of the South Side Junior High 
School and the ninth grade of the Senior High 
School have been departmentalized. Both junior 
high schools are now operated on the depart- 
mental plan and promotion is by subject. 

The amount of special aid to be paid to a 
union free high school in Wisconsin for 
transportation is governed by the consolidated 
rural school statutes, according to a recent 
opinion given by the attorney general of the 
state. The attorney general also holds that the 
amount to be charged by a high school to a 
town for the tuition of a student is governed 
by the same statutes. 

-A new plan whereby students in Clark 
County, Tenn., may be given a mid-winter vaca- 
tion with short summer vacations, has been in- 
augurated under the direction of Supt. Paris 
Akin. The great trouble in rural districts has 


been that in winter the student often finds it 
impossible to get to school. Under the new plan 
the schools are to be closed during the worst 
months, and teachers will be permitted to attend 
normal school during this mid-winter vacation. 
It has the advantage of increasing school attend- 
ance and of insuring a good education to the 
country child. The plan was placed in operation 
on August 4th and schools will be in session five 
months, closing on December 19th. On March 
16th another term will open and will run until 
June 5th. 

Richmond, Calif. A change in the method 
of supervising primary schools has been put into 
effect this year. Supervising principals have 
been eliminated and instead, a deputy superin- 
tendent has been appointed, to have charge of 
reports, attendance and other duties. 

Governor Branch of Indiana has issued a 
notice that contracts made some time ago by 
the state board for school books to be used in 
the schools of the state are in full force and 
effect. The books are to be used in the schools 
until further notice. The companies to which 
contracts for textbooks have been awarded are 
the John C. Winston Company, Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Macmillan Company, Rand-McNally 
Company and W. 8S. Benson Company. 

—The new high school at Trenton, Mo., com- 
pleted at a cost of $175,000 was occupied at the 
beginning of the fall term of school. The 
building is one of four projects undertaken in 
the last seven years, representing an expendi- 
ture of approximately $320,000. 

The building is three stories high and contains 
52 classrooms. The corridor on the first floor 
opens on the balcony of the gymnasium. The 
gymnasium proper has space for a large gather- 
ing and is equipped with showers for both boys 
and girls. 

On the second floor are found the classrooms 
and administrative offices. The third floor pro- 
vides additional classrooms, a library and read- 
ing room, a study hall and auditorium. The 
auditorium is 90 by 68 feet in size and has 
accommodations for 1,050 persons. Steel lock- 
ers have been provided for the disposal of 
pupils’ books me clothing and a cafeteria has 
been provided for students who cannot go home 
for lunch. 
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CLEAN FLOORS 


—in Lincoln, Nebraska, High Schools 


The Board of Education of Lincoln, Nebraska, believes that bette 
better scrubbing methods. 


schools deserve 
In the two fine new school buildings shown here, Finnell 
Electric Scrubbing Equipment is used regularly to keep the floors clean and sanitary. 

The Finnell System of Electric Scrubbing was adopted by the Lincoln Board of 
Education after thorough test of the result The first equipment was ordered several 


years ago. Since then more has been purchased 


from time to time as the economy and 
efficiency of Finnell Scrubbing became more and more apparent. 
Finnell Scrubbers are made in several sizes. 


. 11 1 
F inne | cruobding enginece! arrange 





equipment to meet the needs of any building, large or small. Once installed, the 
Finnell System scrubs from 500 to 4,000 square feet per hour. One man can 
do the work of three to ten or more scrub women or janitors. It 1 clean wate 
throughout. It keep new floors c/ean and restores old floors to their o gina igh - 
ness and whiteness. 

Booklet, “Electrical Scrubbing,” and large illustrated folder giving details of Finne 


System will be sent to anyone on request. Addr 


THE AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


A motion picture demonstration of the FINNELL SYSTEM 


tee 
method will be arranged in your office upon 





request. 





Some of the Educational Institutions 
Using the 
Finnell System of Electric Scrubbing 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Board of Education, Baltimore, Md. 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C 
Michigan Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston, Mass 
ard of Education, Lincoln, Nebr 
ard of Education, Richmond, Va 
4 of Education, Middletown, Ohio. 
ew Trier High School, Kenilworth, Ill. 
tiversity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
lgin Academy, Elgin, Ill. 
ard of Education, River Forest, Ill 
niversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John’s Military Academy, Nashotah, Wis 
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Elliot Junior 
High School, 
Lincoln, 
Neb. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Last spring the board of education of New 
Ulm, Minn., adopted an automatic salary sched- 
ule for all grade and academic high school 
teachers. The schedule first recommended by 
the superintendent in 1922 was partially 
adopted. The following year further adjust- 
ments were made, with the result that the board 
has now brought all salaries into conformity 
with the schedule. 

The schedule as adopted recognizes experience 
in grade and high schools and makes no discrim- 
ination against teachers new to the system. Ex- 
perience gained in rural schools is discounted by 
two. 

Under the schedule, the basic salary for ele- 
mentary teachers with two years’ training is 
$950; for intermediate teachers $1,000; for high 
school teachers with four years’ training $1,200. 
The annual salary increments are the same for 
all departments. 

Of the 22 teachers whose salaries are gov- 
erned by the schedule, only two failed to sign 
contracts for the next year. Of the twelve spe- 
cial teachers whose salaries are not based on the 
schedule, six have declined to sign up for the 
year. 

—Under a recent decision of the New York 
board of education, funds will not be asked in 
the 1925 budget for increases in salaries of 
members of the teaching and supervising staff. 

It is proposed that the general revision of 
salaries be deferred pending an investigation of 
the present rates of pay and inequalities or in- 
justices in the same. 

In one exceptional case, that of the superin- 
tendent of schools, the board has decided to in- 
clude provision in the budget of 1925 for a sub- 





stantial increase more commensurate with the 
importance of the office and the heavy burden 
carried by the incumbent. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Allentown, Pa. The school board has 
adopted a resolution prohibiting teachers from 
accepting pay for coaching pupils. The resolu- 
tion was adopted as a result of complaints that 
teachers had charged as high as $1 an hour for 
extra instruction. It frequently happened that 
the extra time was taken up during school hours. 

New York, N. Y. Plans have been made by 
the visiting teachers of the city to seek higher 
salaries through an appeal to the state school 
commissioner. In a decision of the state com- 
missioner relative to the Gilmartin case, it was 
held that inasmuch as the teacher held a special 
license, she came under the provisions of sched- 
ule A3 of section 883 of the New York education 
law. Visiting teachers are not paid under 
schedule A3 but under schedule [Vm. Under 
the former schedule, such teachers would begin 
at $1,900 and would advance to $3,250 for the 
tenth and subsequent years. It is contended 
that all visiting teachers are affected by the 
decision since they hold special licenses. 

—Rome, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
a revised salary schedule to conform to the new 
law giving men and women teachers equal pay 
for service rendered. Maximum salaries re- 
main the same but a few minimum salaries have 
been reduced, and yearly increments have been 
set uniformly at $75. The salaries are as fol- 
lows: 

For graduates of state normal schools or 
equivalent, kindergarten and grades 1 to 6, mini- 
mum, $1,050; maximum, $1,650; grades 7 to 8, 
$1,100, $1,700; vice principal elementary school, 
household arts, household science, continuation 
school, ungraded classes, $1,200, $1,800; princi- 
pal elementary school, five to 10 rooms, $1,350, 
$1,950; ten rooms and up, $1,750, $2,750. 

For graduates of college or equivalent, heads 
of departments in high school, $1,750, $2,550; 
high school teachers, $1,350, $1,950; music $1,- 
750, $2,550; high school dean, $1,550, $2,150; 
superintendent elementary instruction $1,650, 
$2,450; grade manual training, $1,550, $2,150; 
physical director, $1,750, $2,550; principal part 


time school $1,750, $2,750; principal high school, 
$2,750, $3,750. 

As a means of introducing new teachers to 
their work the school authorities at Kansas City, 
Mo. have adopted a plan of special supervision 
in which the instructors of the Kansas City 
teachers’ college take part. Under the plan in- 
troduced by Supt. I. I. Cammack, the teachers 
of method and practice in the teachers’ college 


* are responsible for the direction and supervision 


of all graduates of the college with the sixty 
hour diploma, during the first year of service in 
the elementary schools. 

The purpose of this supervision is: First, to 
assist the teachers to thoroughly and quickly 
master the problems of the schoolroom; 

Second, to enable the instructors to become 
acquainted themselves with problems that con- 
front the teachers when they enter the class- 
room; 

Third, to familiarize the principals and super- 
visors with the work of the teachers’ college. 

It has been found that the graduates are fre- 
quently perplexed by the difference in method in 
the various schools and by the fact that the 
actual practice in the classroom does not and 
cannot conform in every way to the theory 
which they have studied. 

—Fifty additional teachers have been assigned 
to instruct the school children of Lansing, Mich. 
A total of about 424 teachers have been assigned 
to various schools and special duties. 

The board of education at Springfield, Mo., 
has voted not to recognize special teachers’ cer- 
tificates, except in case of an emergency. The 
board will also require teachers elected in recent 
years to qualify for a state certificate to teach 
in the Springfield schools. 

—Lansing, Mich. The school board has estab- 
lished visiting days for teachers as a means of 
promoting better acquaintanceship among the 
instructors and insuring a better knowledge of 
the service other teachers render. : 

Under the plan, each sixth grade teacher 1s 
required to visit one-half day in each junior 
high school, the visit to be arranged by the 
principal of the junior high school. Each junior 
high school teacher is required to visit a half 
day in the elementary grades, a half day in the 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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18 FURNACE ST., CARTHAGE, N. Y. 


Without charge or obligation, please send sam- 


ples and full information about: 


Public Service Towels with reinforced hem. 


Regular size. Junior School size. 


Cabinets for Public Service Towels. 
“No-Waste” Toilet Tissue made from clean 
fresh spruce—no old waste newspapers—a pro- 
tection to health. 

*“‘No-Waste” Cabinets which are leased free to 
schools on condition that “‘No-Waste” Tissue 
will be used so long as it is furnished at satis- 
factory prices. 


Name 


Address 
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C Note this folded reinforced hem 


N every school there are certain elements that seem to delight 
in the waste of school supplies—particularly in washrooms. 
If you will just mail the attached coupon, we will show you how 
to cut down this waste—in both towels and toilet tissue. There 
is no obligation—just show us you are interested and we will 
do the rest. 


“Public Service” Towels are made with reinforced hem—an ex- 
clusive feature that minimizes the waste from carelessly torn 
towels. Being made by the world’s largest producers they cost 
no more than ordinary towels; in the special Junior size for 
schools, they cost less. They go further, too, because they “rub— 
don’t blot,” like linen. Use these towels, and every girl and boy 
will have sanitary, clean, individual towels at lowest net cost. 
You can also save 20% to 30% in the cost of school toilet paper 
by using No-Waste Tissue in No-Waste Cabinets, which are leased 
free of charge to schools. 
NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS CO., 
i8 FURNACE ST., CARTHAGE, N. Y. 


Representatives in all large cities. 
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A-B Gas Ranges 
"Recognizea Everywhere As America’s Best 


A-B Gas Ranges are universally known for their excel- 
lence. The demand is considerably greater than that 
enjoyed by any other gas range, because of such popular 
features as “Wilder Metal’ rust-proof ovens; durable, 
easy-to-clean fire-baked enamel finish; the electric oven 
light; the A-B Oven Heat Control, etc. Of especial 
value in Domestic Science classroom work is the efficient 
canopy, which catches all the rising vapors and odors 
and diverts them through the flue directly over the work- 
ing top. 





Write for a copy of “‘Plans’’ and other 
information of value concerning class- 


cooking equipment It's free 


room 
BATTLE CREEK, 


A-B STOVE COMPANY MICHIGAN 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Gas Ranges 
Factories at 
Battle Greek, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Frankford High School —Philadelphia 


School Cafeteria Equipment 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


E HAVE BEEN designing, building and 
equipping school cafeterias in collab- 
oration with School Boards and Archi- 
tects for many years, and can, no 
doubt, assist you materially with your prob- 
lems. 

SEVENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in the manufacture and installation of our 
“SUPERIOR” Cooking Apparatus and Equip- 
ment at your service. Write! 
The Frankford High School, above, 
was equipped by DOUGHERTY. 





Manufacturers Since 1852 


|W. F. DOUGHERTY & SONS, INC. 


1009 ARCH STREET - 














PHILADELPHIA 
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CHEMICALS 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


There is a Reason! 


Why you should send your 
next order for Laboratory 
Supplies to 


Henry Heil Chemical Company 
St. Louis 


They are experts in their 
line. 

The prices are reasonable. 
The service is good. 

Your interest is their inter- 


AND 
est. - 


They have a splendid propo- 


sition to offer—Write for it 
—it will surely interest you. 


THANK YOU. 


— 


\ 








Make Your Own 


GAS 


with the 
NEW ELECTRIC GAS GENERATOR 
For Domestic Science and Laboratories 
A Hotter and More Efficient Gas 

















As far ahead of the weight type machine as the self-starter is 
ahead of the hand crank on the automobile. Manufactured by 
an old reliable company. 


Manufacturers of the famous FREEPORT weight gas machine, 


used in hundreds of Community Schools, Hospitals. 
Colleges, Hotels, Churches, and Homes. 


Write for literature. 


FREEPORT GAS MACHINE CO. 
(Dept. A 1) FREEPORT, ILLINOIS. 
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THIS LATHE— 


was designed to fill the special needs of school 


shops. Safety, simplicity, ease of operation 
and economical supervision requirements 


were kept uppermost in mind. 


We feel confident that we have here an all- 


purpose lathe of which any school might well 


be proud. 


R. A. 


‘ ed 
7 -* 
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No. 218 ALL-PURPOSE LATHE. 


Send for Bulletin No. 104 








GREENFIELD § TAP AND DIE 
CORPORATION 


GREENFIELD, t MASSACHUSETTS 


School Representatives 


FIFE CORPORATION, 








Mamaroneck, New York : 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
junior high school and a half day in the senior 
high school, the visits to be arranged by the 
principals. Each senior high school teacher is 
required to visit one-half day in the junior high 
school. Teachers visiting these schools are re- 
quired to make a verbal report of not more than 
five minutes in length. 

A recent study shows that the plan of co- 
operation with the Dillon, Montana, public 
schools and the Montana State Normal College 
is unlike any other training school combination 
in the country. The city superintendent here is 
ex-officio head of teacher training and because 
of the fact that there is no due authority it 
has been possible to carry on a regular public 


school program. This summer the training 
school session was very profitable because it 


was used for opportunity purposes and a num- 
ber of boys and girls were able to go on with 
their regular grade because of this special sum- 
mer work, 

St. Louis, Mo. At the recent annual meet- 
ing of the teaching staff, held in the Soldan 
high school auditorium, special mention was 
made of the presence of 32 teachers who have 
given more than fifty years of service. Supt. 
J. J. Maddox emphasized their unusual tenure 
in contrasting the permanency of the teaching 
ft with changes in teaching staffs elsewhere. 
Teachers’ Salaries 

Belleville, Ill. Under a new merit system, 
teachers of exceptional qualifications and am- 
bition are enabled to earn increased pay up to 

aximum of $2,000 a year. Under the plan, 
teachers are rated twice yearly by the super- 
intendent. In order to qualify for the superior 
merit class, teachers must have a rating of A 
In at least five of the major subjects and no 
grade may be below B. 
New York, N. Y. President George J. Ryan, 
communication to Supt. O’Shea, has asked 
the board make a careful study of the pres- 
salary schedules for teachers, supervisors, 
and members of the administrative staff. Mr. 
Ry concedes that there are injustices in the 
present rates of pay and that some rates should 
be raised in accordance with the qualifications 
and exceptional ability of the instructors. The 
Study is to determine the justification of an in- 
crease in the budget for higher teachers’ sal- 


Stal 


Peoria, Ill. Women heads of public schools 
have been placed on the same salary basis as 
men principals for the first time. Formerly 
women received $2,200 a year, while men re- 
ceived $2,500. Both now receive $2,500 dating 
from the opening of the new school term. Six 
of the 21 principals in graded schools will benefit 
from the change. 

The school board of Superior, Wis., has 
adopted a recommendation providing that the 
president of the local normal school shall select 
normal instructors to assist in training teachers 
and that they be designated as assistant critic 
teachers. The superintendent of schools will be 
consulted in the selection of the teachers who 
are to work under the director of the training 
school. 

Under the plan, critic teachers are divided into 
four groups. Teachers who are graduates of a 
normal school, with less than two years’ experi- 
ence, will receive $75 per year if four cadets 
are trained and $100 if six cadets are trained. 
Teachers with one year of training beyond grad- 
uation from a normal school, will receive $150 
for training four cadets a year, and $200 for 
training six cadets. Teachers in high schools 
with bachelor degrees will be paid $25 a semes- 
ter hour for each teacher trained. 

New York, N. Y. Now that principals in 
elementary schools are paid according to the 
size of the school, men principals will benefit 
more than women. Men principals in charge 
of the large schools far outnymber the women, 
while the larger salaries will be paid to many 
more men than women. The higher rates of 
pay are for assignment to two different groups 
of schools—large elementary schools and junior 
high schools or departments. 

Principals of elementary schools having 49 to 
84 classes receive $5,000 a year. Of these, 65 
are men and 54 are women. The highest ele- 
mentary school salary is $5,250, which is allotted 
to schools having 85 or more classes. Thirteen 
of these schools are in charge of men and two 
have women principals. 

More men than women have been assigned to 
junior high school departments at higher rates 
of pay. Junior high schools or departments 
having 25 to 48 classes have been organized in 
eight schools. The rate of pay is $4,950, which 
is paid to six men and two women. There are 


high departments having 49 to 84 classes. 
There are seventeen men and nine women 
assigned to these schools. 

The highest elementary salary rate is $5,450, 
which is paid to principals in junior high schools 
or junior high school departments of 85 or more 
classes. Six of such schools are in charge of 
men and two are assigned to women. 

There are 344 men and women principals who 
will receive $4,750 or more in 1925. Of these, 
178 are men and 166 are women. Of those re- 
ceiving the bigger pay for large schools, 107 are 
men and 69 are women. 

—Retired or disabled school teachers in In- 
diana having completed 40 years of service re- 
ceive nearly $200,000 annually from the teach- 
ers’ retirement fund, according to Estes Duncan, 
executive secretary of the fund. There are at 
present 300 former teachers aided by the fund 
and fully fifty more will be added to the list by 
the end of the year. 

At the present time more than 12,000 teachers 
are participants outside of Indianapolis and 
Terre Haute, which have their own pension sys- 
tems, and do not come under the law. The 
maximum pension received is $700 a year, of 
which the teacher pays $300. Teachers must be 
in service forty years to receive the full pension 
but for disability after 25 years they may re- 
ceive $500. 

A single salary schedule has been put into 
effect in Clayton, a suburb of St. Louis, Mo., this 
year. The salaries range from $1,100 for teach- 
ers with two years’ training and no experience, 
to $2,500 for teachers with a master’s degree 
and eight years of experience. The schedule 
provides for annual increases of from, $75 to 
$100. Summer school attendance at least once 
in three years is encouraged, and teachers are 
given increases of $50 for successful summer 
school attendance. More than ninety per cent 
of the teachers were enrolled in summer schools 
the past season. 

A study of all salary schedules in the New 
York City schools is to be made shortly by a 
committee appointed by the board of superin- 
tendents. The committee appointed for this 
purpose consists of Supt. Charles W. Lyon, 
chairman; Harold G. Campbell, Edward Mandel 
and Edward W. Stitt. Another committee ap- 


26 junior high schools or schools with junior pointed to appraise the salaries of the clerical 
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AND in the Forrest Park High School 


Clifton Park School. 
popularity is constantly growing. 
You take 


should advantage of the 


problems are similar to theirs. 








Clifton Park Jr. High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Here again you find Durabilt Steel Lockers. 
stalled in the corridor alcoves and locker rooms. 


installation of Durabilt Steel Lockers even larger than the one in the 


Sooner or later real merit is always recognized. 
This is your assurance that when you 
purchase Durabilt you are getting lockers that have made good. 


thorough 
hundreds of School Boards, Architects, Engineers and other discriminat- 
ing buyers of locker equipment in this country. 
Our organization is prepared to render 
the same assistance on your locker requirements. 


 DURABILT 


Steel Lockers 


Six sound reasons why 


DURABILT 
should be your choice. 

] —Concealed, one-piece, automatic 
Latching Device. 

ys —Straight-lift, stamped-steel (not 
cast) Handle. 

3—Five-knuckle, full-looped, dou- 
ble-wear “strap” Hinges. 


More than 4,000 are in- 





Door. 





in Baltimore there is another 5 


—Unusually large Ventilating 


That is why Durabilt Louvres. 


investigations made by 


Fundamentally your 


storage 
Write us today. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO., 400 Arnold Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities. 


Scientifically 


Extra heavy, countersunk riv- 
eted Door Frame. 


Our modern factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacturing of 
steel lockers and cabinets. 
why you receive Durabilt quality 
at such desirable prices. 


We are also manufacturers of steel 
and wardrobe 
Send for cabinet folder No. 5009. 


reinforced, rigid 





That is 





Single Tier Lockers 
Send for Folder No. 5008 


cabinets. 

















force consists of Supts. Gustave Straunben- 
muller, chairman; Edward B. Shallow and Mar- 
garet McCooey. 

These committees will study and make recom- 
mendations as to the schedules for associate 
superintendents, district superintendents, direc- 
tors and assistant directors, principals, teachers 
and substitute teachers, and also as to the ad- 
justment of salaries of clerks in the headquar- 
ters building and those assigned to district 
superintendents. After the work connected with 
the study has been completed, the committees 
will meet together as a committee of the whole 
to prepare its recommendations and to make its 
report to the board. 

—West New York, N. J. Thirty teachers on 
the teaching staff recently received increases of 
$25 as a result of their having completed sixty 
hours of study each in the colleges and summer 
schools during vacation time. The increases are 
in accordance with the provisions of the salary 
schedule. 

—Kaukauna, Wis. Eight teachers have lost 
their positions because of a ruling barring mar- 
ried women teachers. The rule was passed last 
fall and became effective immediately. 

—San Francisco, Calif. Home talent first has 
been adopted as a policy by the board in making 
appointments in the schools. The appointment 
of a teacher recommended by Supt. J. M. Gwinn 
was held up because he is a “newcomer” to the 
city. 





Elgin, Ill. Unmarried women will be given 
preference in making appointments in the 
schools. Under a new rule, contracts of teachers 
contain a clause which nullifies the contract 
where a teacher marries during the school term. 
Teachers already married are not affected by the 
rule. 

The Varying Value of the Teachers’ Pay Check 

Mr. L. C. Bain, assistant director of reference 
and research at Cleveland, O., has recently pre- 
pared a table showing the equivalent in pur- 
chasing power up through 1922-23 of salaries 
paid in 1910-11. 

The first column shows the salaries required 
to equal the purchasing power of the $1,000 
salary of 1910-11; the second shows those re- 
quired to equal the purchasing power of the 
2,500 salary of 1910-11. The third and fourth, 


respectively, give the same information for the 
$4,000 and $6,000 salaries of 1910-11. 

To illustrate: To equal the purchasing power 
of the $1,000 salary of 1910-11, a salary of 
$1,075 was needed in 1911-12, one of $1,955 was 
needed in 1917-18, one of $1,451 in 1921-22, and 
one of $1,617 in 1922-23. 

The great variations in the purchasing power 
of the dollar suggest the shortcomings of any 
salary schedule which is based on the dollar. 


Salaries Equivalent in Purchasing 


School Power to Indicated Salaries for 

year School Year 1910-1911 

1910-1911 $1000 $2500 $4000 $6000 
1911-1912 1075 2686 4302 6452 
1912-1913 1046 2616 4186 6278 
1913-1914 1061 2652 4243 635606 
1914-1915 1087 2718 1348 6522 
1915-1916 1205 3012 1819 7228 
1916-1917 1602 4004 6407 9610 
1917-1918 1955 4880 7822 11732 
1918-1919 1985 4962 T9309 11908 
1919-1920 2179 5447 8716 13074 
1920-1921 1682 4204 6727 10090 
1921-1922 .. 1451 3629 5806 S708 
1922-1923 1617 4042 6468 9701 


A second table, similarly prepared by Mr. 
Bain, indicates the economic hardships suffered 
during the past decade by teachers and nearly 
all classes of salaried workers. 

The table shows the salary of an elementary 
teacher for the period 1910-11 to 1922-23, the 
purchasing power of her yearly salary expressed 
in terms of index units, and the per cent of in- 
crease or decrease in that purchasing power on 
the basis of that of the 1910-11 salary. 

This teacher was employed at a salary of $650 
in 1910. By 1915-16 she was receiving $1,000, 
and by 1918-19 she was receiving $1,250. The 
effect of war-time and post-war increases are 
shown in her salary from 1919 to 1922. Her 
1923 salary of $2,270 represents an increase of 
249.2 per cent over the $650 paid her in 1910-11. 
During this time, however, the purchasing 
power of her 1923 salary was but $116 greater 
than that of her $650 for 1910-11. Indeed, as 
a result of the variation in purchasing power, 
this teacher was better off financially in 1921-22 
when her smaller salary of $2,150 had a pur- 
chasing power of 127.9 per cent greater than 
the 1910-11 salary. 

Column four shows the per cent of increase 
or decrease of purchasing power and indicates 
that for most of the twelve years she taught, 


this teacher, despite her salary increases, was 
not vastly better off than when receiving $650 
a year. During the three years, 1916-19, the 
purchasing power of the $1,029 to $1,250 that 
she was paid was actually less than her $650 
in 1910-11. 


Purchasing Power 


Per Cent 
Salary of 
Per Cent Increase 
School of Index or 
Year Amount Increase Units Decrease 
1910-1911 S 60 (Base) 5.651 (Base) 
1911-1912 . 700 77 5.659 1 
1912-1913 7 15.4 6.231 10.3 
1913-1914 . 800 23.1 6.556 16.0 
1914-1915 . 950 46.2 7.508 34.5 
1915-1916 1000 53.9 7.216 27.7 
1916-1917... . 1029 58.3 5.560 *D 17 
1917-1918 . 1158 77.4 5.126 *D 9.3 
1918-1919... . 1250 92.3 5.476 D383 
1919-1920. . . 1740 167.7 6.943 22.9 
1920-1921.... . 2080 212.3 10.494 85.7 
1921-1922....... 2150 230.8 12.878 127.9 
i | 2270 249.2 12.206 116.0 


*Decrease 
PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

‘Mr. A. W. Bevers, for the last five years 
head of the schools at Claremore, Okla., has 
accepted the superintendency at Hominy at a 
substantial increase in salary. The Hominy 
schools have been organized on the six-three- 
three plan. A new senior high school has just 
been completed at a cost of $70,000. 

—Mr. E. A. Baughman of Galion, O., has be- 
come superintendent of schools at Oak Hill for 
the present school year. 

—Mr. W. A. Stigler of Alpine, Tex., has been 
elected assistant superintendent of schools at 
El Paso. He succeeds W. O. DeWees. 

—Mr. E. L. Brown, for the past 24 years 
principal of the North High School, Denver, 
Colo., has been promoted to the position of as- 
sistant superintendent. Mr. Brown will have 
charge of the administration of junior and senior 
high schools and of the Opportunity School. Mr. 
Brown was appointed as a teacher of math- 
ematics in the North High School in 1898 and 
two years later was promoted to the principal- 
ship of the school. 

Bozeman, Mont., boasts of only two super- 
intendents in a period of 34 years. Mr. W. E. 
Harmon was the first superintendent for seven- 
teen years and R. J. Cunningham was superin- 
tendent for the last seventeen years. 
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Absolutely Safe— 


Yet Youngsters Like It 


A fire escape that children are afraid 
to use during a fire drill, will not save 
lives if a fire occurs. It is obvious that 
a real fire escape, in order to live up to 
its name, must appeal to the young- 
sters as well as to those who invest 
money in child safety. 

Standard Spiral Fire Escapes prevent 
a huge loss of precious lives, because 
when fire threatens, there is no panic 
on narrow, crowded staircases. In- 
stead of a mob of hysterical children, 
crushed together in a dark hall, there 
is a continuous stream of girls and 
boys sliding down the chute. They go 
fast enough to empty the building in a 


few minutes, yet the speed at which 
they travel does not injure anyone. 


The cost of Standard Spiral Fire 
Eseapes is low, compared with the 
wonderful service that they can ren- 
der. Dollars and cents should not 
enter into it. School children must be 
safely guarded. 


A great many schools are now 
equipped with Standard Spiral Fire 
Eseapes; others will install them this 
fall. Don’t put off till next year 
what should be done NOW. Booklet 
A-10 will tell you more about this vital 
subject. 



























General Office and Plant 
North Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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Electrozone installations and accomplishments. 
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Pe Another School 
Starts Fuel Savings 


Following the lead of such schools as the Bates School 
in St. Louis (which saves something over one hundred 
and fifty tons of coal per season as a result of 
Electrozone) the Washington School of Cudahy, Wis- 
consin, starts this school season with complete Elec- 
trozone equipment. 


school, too. 


today for Bulletin 


S-9 giving full 


THE AIR CONDITIONING AND ENGINEERING Co. 


Air Conditioning and Ventilation Apparatus 
2914 SOUTH JEFFERSON AVENUE, SAINT LOUIS 


When school after school does away with old-style 
ventilating equipment in favor of Electrozone and 
when records of such installations invariably show fuel 
savings of from 25‘% to 50‘¢ there can be no question 
that Electrozone Ventilation will save money for your 


details of 
No obligation. 


y 





SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 

Ripley, Tenn., opened a high school and a 
grammar school on the same day. Large 
crowds attended the exercises. T. O. Griffis, 
principal of the new high school, Wardlaw 
Steele, member of the county board of education, 
and E. K. Smith, newly elected principal of the 
grammar school were among the speakers. 

The new Bogata high school near Hacken 
sack, N. J., was dedicated with a program in 
charge of Mrs. W. H. Karch, school trustee. 
The principal guests were Dr. Lambert L. Jack- 
son, assistant state commissioner of education, 
and B. C. Wooster, county superintendent 
President Norman L. Wills of the board of edu 
cation delivered a formal address. 

The new consolidated school at Petersville, 
Ind., was opened with an address by Samuel 
Sharp, county superintendent. He pointed to 
the community room in which the services were 
being held as an excellent place for leisure time 
to be spent, showing its advantages as a place 
for recreation, athletic games, social gatherings 
and the like. He also emphasized the value of 
the county library system in the development of 
a child during his leisure hours. At the close of 
his talk he figuratively delivered the building 
into the hands of the township residents on be 
half of the township trustee and the contractor. 

Prof. R. E. Hieronymus was the principal! 
speaker at the opening of the new $80,000 com- 
munity high school at Sheldon, Ill. The com- 
mittee in charge of the building operations were 
George S. Main, J. D. Worsham, Oscar Schlot 
man, Randolph Disosway, and John Amos. J. 
P. Roberts, county superintendent, formally ac- 
cepted the building. 

The new P. A. Allen high school at Bluffton, 
Ind., has been equipped with a marble slab bear 
ing the names of the school authorities as fol- 
lows: H. F. Kain. president; Stella Vaughn 
Patton, secretary; Homer R. Gettle, treasurer; 
John M. French, principal; E. I. Brown, archi- 
tect. 

—Speeches and music attended the opening of 
the new high school at Wadsworth, Ohio. 
County Superintendent C. A. Gibson; his assist- 
ant W. H. Henderson, and Dr. S. C. Schmucker 
were the speakers. 


“Place the schools on a _ pay-as-you-go 
plan,” is the plea of C. A. Eldridge of Cleve- 
iand, Ohio, secretary of the Ohio state teachers’ 
association. The schools of Ohio, he states, are 
bonded to the amount of $750,000,000, which 
load must be taken off before the schools can 
come into their own. 

The board of education of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, has chosen Walker and Norwich of Dayton 
to plan a new high school building. Criticism 
has been raised by the newspapers that local 
architects were not chosen. 

Superintendent R. G. Jones of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has proposed a four-year building pro- 
gram involving the expenditure of $20,000,000. 
It includes an administration building to be 
constructed in 1927. 

Mr. H. A. Strickland has been appointed 
confidential secretary to Dr. John A. Ferguson, 
chairman of the committee on buildings and 
sites of the New York City board of education. 
Mr. Strickland formerly acted as assistant edi- 
tor of the school page of the “Sun.” 

District Supt. John S. Roberts has been ap- 
pointed as assistant to Supt. William J. O’Shea. 
He succeeds William E. Grady, who has been 
transferred to the Bronx. Mr. Roberts had 
served as teacher, principal and superintendent 
for 28 years. He was elected district superin- 
tendent in 1913, and is one of the few superin- 
tendents who have served in all branches of the 
S¢ hool service. 

Mr. John A. Sexson, superintendent of 
schools at Sterling, Colo., for a number of years, 
has accepted the superintendency at Bisbee, 
Ariz., at a salary of $7,700. 

Mr. R. J. Walters of Rocky Ford, Colo., has 
accepted a professorship in the education depart- 
ment of the University of Denver. Mr. J. H. 
Wilson, formerly principal of the high school, 
has been elected to succeed Mr. Walters at 
Rocky Ford. 

Mr. J. C. Tucker of Brenham, Tex., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Sour Lake. Mr. 
Tucker had served seven years as superintendent 
at Brenham, and during that time the schools 
had grown in scope and interest. 

The new school on the Hazelridge site, at 
Detroit, Mich., has been named for William FE. 
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Robinson, former superintendent of the Detroit 
schools from 1886 to 1897. 

Two additions and one new building were 
opened in September. The addition to the 
Western high school was also opened at that 
time. During the second semester, three build- 
ings and one addition will be added to the school 
plant. In addition to these, five new buildings 
will be completed in 1925, three of which will be 
ready for the second semester in February and 
two later on in the following summer. 

New York, N. Y. The school board has 
asked the board of estimate for an appropria- 
tion of $6,000 for the purpose of erecting signs 
on sites authorized to be acquired for school pur- 
poses. Specifications have been prepared for 
the erection of 21 signs on nineteen sites, esti- 
mated to cost $3,500. They are intended to in- 
form the public as to proposed school accom- 
modat:ons. 

Kenosha, Wis. Operating costs for the city 
schools have risen fully five per cent since last 
year, according to a recent report of Supt. G. F. 
Loomis. The total expenses up to July, 1924, 
from the first of the year, were $404,980, or an 
increase of $20,808 over last year. 

The report shows that the largest percentage 
of increase in operating costs is represented in 
the renting of stores and remodeling them for 
classrooms. For the part of the year covered 
by the report in 1923, there was spent for store 
rent $10,709, and for the same period in 1924, 
the expenditure was $23,050, or an increase of 
more than 115 per cent over 1923. A _ second 
item contributing to the increase in costs is 
public recreation. More facilities of public re- 
creation have been provided by the school board 
during the past year than ever before in the 
history of the schools. 


The first life membership certificates issued 
by the Texas State Teachers’ Association went 
to J. C. Griffith of Fort Worth, who served for 
several years as president of the board of educa- 
tion. He encouraged the teachers in creating a 
permanent fund to ensure the life of the asso- 
ciation. The fund has now reached the $60,000 
mark. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE TO YOU OF THE MEMBERSHIP OF 
THE AMERICAN 


Srhool Board Jounal 


IN THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


























OU depend upon the American School Board Journal for an unbiased 
and accurate report of all news affecting your business interests. 


Probably, too, you give heed to its editorial counsel in many matters of con- 
siderable consequence. You have a right, therefore, to know about the 
policies and principles back of the important service rendered by the Amer- 
ican School Board Journal. 


WATATHATOTOTOWO 


The membership of this publication in The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
means that it has achieved an exceptionally high publishing standard, and 



































: has subseribed unreservedly to these— 
: | 
‘| STANDARDS OF PRACTICE 
: 
@| The publisher of a business paper To decline any advertisement 
@| should dedicate his best efforts to e which has a tendency to mis- 
| the cause of Business and Social lead or which does not con- 
| Service, and to this end should form to business integrity. 
a pledge himself— To solicit subscriptions and 
troit To consider, first, the interests ¢ advertising solely upon the 
a © of the subscriber. merits of the publication. 
the eee oe oe To supply advertisers with | 
_ To subscribe to and Ww ork for e full information regarding 
hool ¢ truth and honesty in all de- character and extent of circu- 
“yo partments. lation, including detailed circula- 
and To eliminate, in so far as pos- tion statements, subject to proper | 
7 e sible, his personal opinions and authentic verification. 
yria- from his news columns, but To co-operate with all organi- 
a to be a leader of thought in his 8. zations and individuals en- 
yo editorial columns, and to make his gaged in creative advertising 
+“ criticisms constructive. work. _ 
saat 4 To refuse to publish “puffs,” 9 To avoid unfair competition. 
city e free reading notices or paid ° 
last | “write-ups”; to keep his read- ] 0 To determine what is the 
924, ing columns independent of adver- e highest and largest function 
ran | tising considerations, and to meas- of the field which he serves, 
a ure all news by this standard: “Is and then to strive in every legiti- 
d in it real news?” mate way to promote that function. 
be. | 
tore 
924, | ; 
e of 


aol If you have read the foregoing standards, there is not much left to be said, except to tell you that 


s is | these principles are present day realities and not merely beautiful ideals for future attainment. 
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School Accounting in the United States 


(Concluded 


thrown away everything accomplished over a 
period of years and are back where we started. 

Comparable Attention 
is called to the fact that it was in 1913 when the 
Constitution of the National 
Public School Business Officials was adopted. 
Such figures are listed as the very first object 
of the 


years have passed and there are no 


figures are the goal. 


Association of 


existence of this association. Twelve 
comparable 
figures! 

To secure correct and comparable figures, the 
charged off 


tematically and regularly during its useful life. 


capital investment must be sys- 


This is known as depreciation. It is a part of 
In this 
manner, the dissipating capital investment will 


our expense and a very important part. 


be taken care of and we will not be carrying 
a fictitious capital account on our books. 

For example, suppose 25 typewriters are pur- 
chased for a certain school plant, for $2,000 in 
1924. 

, 7-7. > 2 
posed would charge current expenses with $2,000 
the year of purchase and nothing the other four 


They last five years. The system pro- 


years. Cost of operation in 1924 is charged 
with $1,600 that belongs to 1925, 1926, 1927, 
and 1928. Then again, suppose replacements 


1929. 


is all borne in the years, 1924 and 1929 instead 


are made in The expense of these items 
of equally during the years 1924 to 1933, ine. 

If equipment is charged as proposed, it will 
be impossible to secure: 

(1) Comparable figures one school district 
with another. 

(2) Comparable figures one school plant with 
another in the same school district. 
figures 


(3) Comparable year with 


plant in any school district. 


one 
another in any 

By charging off the capital investment sys 
tematically, we accomplish the following: 

(1) Cost of a disappearing asset is included 
in the cost figures. Necessary if figures are cor- 
rect or comparable. 

(2) Dissipated assets are eliminated from the 
Capital Account. 

Depreciation and depreciation reserves are as 
necessary to a system of accounts as a founda- 
tion is to a building. 

What are the objections to charging depre- 
ciation ? 

(1) Some may say, it is not necessary as we 
are not manufacturing an article which we 
must sell in competition. 

However this may be, we cannot get figures 
comparable or correct without making this 
charge. It would not be correct if we left out 
fuel and janitorial suplies. Depreciation is 
more than double the sum of these two items. 

(2) As the actual rate of depreciation can- 
not be pre-determined and it becomes necessary 
to set up a mechanical process, how can any- 
thing be accomplished ? 

Of course depreciation is a mechanical pro 
cess. The business man is forced to charge off 
his depreciating assets; he is obliged to make 
the best possible estimate of their probable life. 
Our process need not differ fundamentally from 
that used in the business world. By charging 
depreciation, the cost of the asset is spread over 
a period of years, even though it may last a 
shorter or a longer period. 

Possibly there is confusion as to the debits 
and credits in the bookkeeping in relation to 


depreciation. An account known as deprecia- 


tion is charged and an account known as de- 
preciation reserves is credited. The capital 
account is not disturbed. but the reserve ac- 


count is an offsetting account in the determina- 


tion of investment or net worth. 


The depre- 


ciation account is expense account which is 


incorporated with the current expense accounts 


from Page 47) 


in determining the total cost. 

made that in- 
this 
proceed to 


(3) The statement has been 


asmuch as accountants cannot 


should 


a depreciation rate? 


agree on 


officials 


item, why school 
establish 
I can see no argument in this statement. Ac 
countants may not agree as to the rate, but 
they will always agree that there should be a 
rate. There will be no great difficulty in getting 
together upon an equitable rate, I feel sure. 
(4) It may be said that the expense of such 
detailed accounting is too great for the benefits 
derived. 
Present methods are a great expense and very 
We have no con 
Why not spend 


a little more and get something worth while? 


little value results therefrom. 


fidence in the figures we secure. 


Not a great amount of additional expense would 
be entailed by using correct methods. 

The Bureau of Edueation is continually col 
lecting data at considerable eost which are of 
no great value on account of poor accounting 
methods. 

We do not know the amount invested in school 


property. Many districts make wild guesses in 


arriving at their cost figures. On account of 
the absence of proper accounting in the past, 
actual costs are impossible to obtain in many 
the such 
eases, all districts would be on the same basis, 
and valuations would be comparable. A_ re- 


liable set of index 


eases. By using index number in 


numbers ean be easily 


secured. 


The association also went on record as fol- 


lows: “When the cost of a replacement (such 
as the installation of a new modern heating 


and ventilating plant to replace a worn out or 
obsolete plant) is of such character that more 
than one-half the cost is clearly an increase in 
value of the property possessed by the school 
system, charge the entire cost under capital 
outlay. If one-half the i 
increase in the value of the property of the sys- 


less than cost is an 
tem, charge the entire cost under maintenance. 


Why not 


Just as 


charge to each as each appears ¢ 
Had 
Id plant would 
have been charged off and would not have been 
that case all the 
new plant should be charged to capital outlay. 


In eonelusion: 


easy as any and nearer correct. 


depreciation been charged, the 


an item to reckon with. In 


Little progress has been made 
in determining the amount of education given 
School officials in all branches 
this for 
If correct or comparable figures 


for a stated sum. 


of the service have been working on 


many years. 
are to be obtained, all elements of cost must 
be included. Furthermore, a comparable divisor 


must be used. Average enrollment, average 
daily attendance, and total enrollment are not 
comparable. Some schools have longer days, 
and some more days than others. The "pupil 
hour,” which is the attendance of one pupil for 


one hour, is a comparable divisor. 


The accounting problem would not be diffi- 
eult of solution if attacked in the proper way. 
Are we willing to see another twelve years pass 
by and nothing accomplished ? 


OPPOSE STATE PRINTED BOOKS 


The Colorado Education Association, the 
Colorado Press Association and other organiza- 
tions in the state are opposing a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment, to be presented at the 
coming November election, providing for a state- 
owned and operated print'ng office. The state 
education association, in a statement on the sub- 
ject, declares that “realizing the almost prohibi- 
tive cost of providing a state printing plant, and 
knowing the limitation that state publication 
would put upon the selection of textbooks, the 
board of directors of the association feels that 
it should strongly oppose the state vrinting of 
textbooks.” 














WHERE “CAL” 
“THREE R’S.” 


COOLIDGE LEARNED THE 


The old stone schoolhouse at Plymouth, Vt., and school- 


mates of Calvin Coolidge, photographed in the early ’80’s 


The state press association, in its communica- 
tion, declares that “it is the history in other 
States that, where school textbooks are printed 
by a state printing plant, these books are very 
inferior to those used in states not printing their 
books. The best textbook manuscripts are sub- 
mitted to the well known publishers and the re- 
jected ones find their way into the state print- 
ing plants. Second-class or inferior books not 
only jeopardize the future of the children but 
give to teachers inferior tools with which to 
work. The press association is a unit in oppos- 
ing this measure.” 

The facts concerning the measure and its 
effect on the schools have been studied and pre- 
sented in the form of a report in the September 
number of the Colorado School Journal. It is 
shown that only two states in the Union, Kansas 


and California, print their own books. In both 
these states, the printing plant is an incubus 
to the public schools of the state. The testi- 


mony is that the plan is good for the politician 
but not for the schools. 

In a questionnaire sent out to state superin- 
tendents and prominent educators in each of the 
two states mentioned, it was found that of 42 
superintendents replying, not one had a favor- 
able word for state printing of textbooks, and 
eighteen emphatically expressed adverse opin- 
ions. Not one of the Kansas or California edu- 
cators was enthusiastic over the plan in his own 
state. 

A few sentences may be quoted from these 
letters to show the opinion of these educators: 

“Our legislature refused to pass such a bill.” 

“My observation has been that there is no gain 
either in the quality of the text or in the cost 
of books where they have been provided by state 
publication.” 

“T do not believe Kansas gets the best books 
for her children under the present method.” 

“All in all, it is my opinion that California 
would have had better textbooks in its schools 
during the past twenty years without state 
printing.” 

“Many of the books used in Kansas are those 
which publishers do not have a large sale for 
outside of Kansas and are willing to lease or 
sell plates at a low figure.” 

“School children have suffered for the lack of 
books that the presses could not turn out at that 
time.” 

If state printing plants in California and 
Kansas have not been successful educationally, 
and probably not financially, no prophet is 
needed to foretell the outcome in Colorado, 
where a limited school population determines a 
correspondingly small output. 


Dr. A. H. Seymour, president of the South 
Dakota Education Association, has appointed the 
following committee to make a study of the 
salary situation in the state: Dean H. C. Pryor, 
Northern State Teachers’ college, chairman; O. 
S. Wood, city superintendent, Aberdeen; Delo 
Townsend, county superintendent Brown county; 
and F. C. Peterson, superintendent, Frederick. 
It is felt that teachers should know more about 
what salaries are being paid and what they have 
a r'ght to expect in order that all may work for 
the same standards. It is hoped that this in- 


vestigation will be helpful also to boards of edu- 
cation and superintendents who employ teachers, 
and who do not know just what should be paid. 
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Imagine a complete air-washing instal- 
lation that occupies little more space 
than the fan used with a conventional 
system. There you havea picture of the 
American Blower Air-Washing Fan. 


The air-washing mechanism is so 
compact that it is inside the fan. 
Except where a high degree of hu- 
midity is required and on big instal- 
lations where great volume is a factor 
the Air-Washing Fan fills every 
function of a complete system. More 
than half the floor space, much of the 
initial cost, and a large part of the 
maintenance are saved. 








The Air Washing Fan 
Makes the Big Purifier Unnecessary 


Air-Washing fans are self-cleaning, 
require less attention, and are far more 
economical of power and water than 
the larger installation. They make 
washed air systems practical in 
buildings where the latter would be 
out of the question. 


Here is an improved piece of equip- 
ment that is deserving of consider- 
ation on every job. It is fully perfected 
and its use is rapidly extending. 
We will gladly send you bulletins 
that will give you detailed technical 
information regarding its operation. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT (355) 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 


Canadian Sirocco Company, 


American Rlower 


ALL PRIFCIPAL Ciztiza2e 


Limited, Windsor, Ontario 














gerocce” -_ HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 











MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR 


i” HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 
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HOW THE WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE WINDOW FIXTURES 
Have Improved the Field of Window Construction and Equipment. | 








cleaning was unknown. 


overhead. 





Before the “Williams” window was first put on the market—over twenty years ago—inside window 
With the advent of this idea our product was so improved that many of the 
leading Hotels, Office and Bank Buildings have adopted our equipment realizing the savings made’ from 
inside cleaning and the elimination of all chance of the cleaner falling. 


We found in the field of School House Construction that overhead ventilation was also very desirable. 
As a result the Williams Plank Frame equipment has been made especially for this type of work. With this 
equipment we have the combination of overhead ventilation with complete reversibility for inside cleaning. 
By tilting the sash to any desired angle you have positive control of the outside air entering the classroom 
) Furthermore the window is more weather tight than the ordinary double hung window. 




















The “Williams” 
Reversible Window 











THE WILLIAMS PLANK FRAME 
REVERSIBLE WINDOW EQUIPMENT 
PROVIDES 


Ideal overhead ventilation 
Reversibility for inside cleaning 
Greater light area 

More weathertight construction 
Better shading facilities 
Simplified frame construction 
Weightless windows 


Repeated use spells satisfaction. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











LAW AND LEGISLATION 


A bill to separate the school tax levies 
from those of the municipalities will be intro- 
duced in the next New York state legislature. 
The measure will have the support of school 
board members throughout the state. 

Claude Coffelt, a school teacher, has 
brought suit against A. B. Hill, state superin- 
tendent of Arkansas, alleging that the latter had 
caused the cancellation of a contract between 


himself and a local school district. The state 
superintendent also revoked the teacher's 
license. Mr. Hill holds that there is insufficient 


cause for action. 

—The school board of Smithland, Iowa, has 
brought suit against L. S. Gambs for converting 
$12,474 belonging to the school fund to his own 
use. Gambs was elected treasurer in 1922. He 
is a banker who kept the funds in his own bank. 
The bank is in the hands of a receiver. 

The Indiana industrial commission has de- 
cided that the Anderson, Indiana, school system 
must be held responsible for payment of com- 
pensation of $4,105 or $13.50 per week for 300 
weeks in the case of Harry Lammert who was 
killed through the collapse of a school building 
and whose widow is the claimant. The commis- 
sion decided that the man was in the employ of 
the board and not of the contractor. The board 
has appealed the case to the appellate court. | 

A maximum school year of eight months is 
recommended for legislative action by the East 
Tennessee normal school superintendents’ con- 


ference. This body further favors a uniform 
salarv schedule for teachers throughout the 
tate. with a minimum of one hundred dollars 


per month for a high school graduate with pro- 
fessional training; that the state should be made 
the unit of taxation to raise the needed funds 
for providing an elementary education for all its 
children; state-wide general property supple- 
mented by a state income tax, luxury tax, and 
inheritance tax; apportionment of this state 
fund, so as to equalize educational opportunities 
throughout the state. 

The fraternities have once more made their 
appearance in the high schools of La Crosse, 
Wis. The Tribune of that city says: “High 
school fraternities are foolish when they are not 
dangerous. In a un perhaps, secret 


iversity, 


fraternities may serve a useful purpose, by pro- 
viding home-like associations and upper class 
guidance and training for young people away 
from home for the first time. But high school 
pupils live in their homes. They have no need 
for fraternities, secret organizations unstabil- 
ized by older heads, and it is of record that wher- 
ever a thorough investigation of fraternity 
memberships in high schools has been conducted 
it is invariably true that the fraternity youths 
rank low in scholarship, in wholesome school 
activities—in the things they are presumably in 
high school for. In many places they have been 
exposed as frankly breeding places of youthful 
vice. Every college fraternity of standing has 
repudiated them, and is definitely on record as 
opposed to their continuance.” 

There are approximately 20,000,000 people 
in this country, asserts Alfred E. Rejall of the 
New York state educational department, who 
could not pass a fifth grade examination. 

By a vote of 5 to 4 the board of education 
of Newark, N. J., has decided to continue the 
all-year schools for another year, namely, to be 
effective September 1, 1925. Superintendent 
Corson has opposed the all-year school while 
several principals favored it. The board has 
now ordered a survey of the all-year school. 
Frank H. Somers, dean of New York University 
law school, and Arthur W. Greason of the 
Chamber of Commerce, will assist President 
Cavichia of the board and Superintendent Cor- 
son in making the survey. 

“Too many women teachers in the high 
school is tending to destroy the manliness and 
stamina of our youth,” says Lesley Bates of 
Alameda, California. “Even if a man teacher 
is a man,” his letter asserts, “his constant asso- 
ciation with women faculties will in time unsex 
him. We mother high school people too much. 
We ought to father them more. We need less 
apron strings and more self-reliance. The only 
way for men students to become inoculated with 
manhood is through manhood. A man’s per- 
sonality in the classroom is worth more than 25 
women’s.” 

‘The new intelligence tests which pick out 
the bright boys and girls in our schools are 


tending toward neglect of ordinary persons like 
said Superintendent William 


you and me,” Mc- 


Displayed in Sweet's 


Andrew of the Chicago schools, recently. “The 
great bulk of the world’s work is being done by 
persons not especially brilliant. Many children 
are that sort. We can’t be sure that those who 
stand so high in tests are the ones who are 
going to be most valuable. In the town where I 
used to live there was a boy who was so dull 
that the teacher said to his mother, ‘Take 
Tommy home. It’s no use, he can’t learn, for he 
hasn’t got the apparatus.’ The mother was in- 
dignant and took Tommy home. And so it was 
that Thomas A. Edison had but a few weeks of 
public school life. But he was a ‘stay-putter.’ 
Everything to which he set himself, he stuck to. 
There are some more brilliant electricians of 
whom we have never heard.” 


Superintendent McAndrew’s Report 

Chicago’s new superintendent of schools, 
William McAndrew, has, after six months’ ser- 
vice, issued his first report on the Chicago 
schools. He reduces to a minimum all statisti- 
cal data and directs his efforts to the high points 
in the status of the system. At the same time 
he touched upon many phases of school admin- 
istrative activities. 

He finds that pupil membership has been in- 
creased by 43.48 per cent in the past ten years. 
The per capita pupil cost was $92.25 in 1923 and 
a year later increased to $92.32. 

His report is largely centered upon the educa- 
tional standards of the schools. He visited over 
a hundred schools and personally tested 5,583 
pupils and found 29 per cent poor, 61 per cent 
fair, and 10 per cent perfect. 

From February 1 to June 30 Superintendent 
McAndrew visited 71 schools. He wished he 
could have visited more, but he found that the 
office duties were heavy. There were, alone in 
the month of April, 2,230 letters to receive at- 
tention, 723 callers received, 71 telephone calls 
to be answered and 34 meetings to be attended. 
At this rate McAndrew argues that the super- 
intendent would receive each year 26,760 letters, 
answer 8,340 letters, receive 8,676 persons, 
answer 852 telephone calls and attend 408 meet- 
ings. 

He argues that a school system is by no 
means a one man concern and reports that he 
has assigned many of the duties to his assis 
tants. 
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The Johnson Service Company, manutfac- 
turer of The Johnson System of Tempera- 
ture and Humidity Control, maintains 
branches in twenty-eight of the principal 
cities of United States and Canada. These 
are Johnson Service branches, of Johnson’s 
own administration, engineers, mechanics, 
materials and standards. They are not in- 
dependent offices, shops, dealers, agents, or 
the like. When you install The Johnson 
System you are served by the manufacturer 
direct, wherever you are: obtaining the 
best service, as well as the best system for 
your schools. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL FOR 39 YEARS 
TWENTY-EIGHT BRANCHES, UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Albany Des Moines Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
Boston Detroit New York St. Louis 
Buffalo Denver Pittsburg Calgary, Ala 
Chicago Greensboro, N. C Portland Montreal, Que 
Cleveland Indianapolis Philadelphia Toronto, Ont 
Cincinnati Kansas City Seattle Vancouver,B.C. 
Dallas Los Angeles San F rancis< W innepeg Man. 
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Automatically 
Purifying Swimming 
Pool Water 


The human element that plays so large a part 
in the control of other types of water steriliz- 
ing apparatus is entirely eliminated by the 
R-U-V, ultra violet ray, process. 


A simple turn of a switch—similar to the 
switching on of an electric light—and human 
responsibility ends. From then on the R-U-V 
ultra violet ray, Sterilizer handles its job of 
rendering germless each drop of recirculated 
water independently of human control and 
regulation. 


Since the R-U-V, ultra violet ray, Sterilizer 
does not rely upon dosing the water with 
germicidal chemical solutions, there is no 
dosage to regulate to suit the ever changing 
bacterial content of the water. 


And, there is no haphazard guessing as to the 
amount of dosage necessary. 


This positive and automatic action of the 
R-U-V, ultra violet ray, Sterilizer makes it 
especially desirable for swimming pool use. 
The building janitor, the swimming instructor 
or practically anyone can take care of its sim- 
ple operation and maintenance —and have 


100% removal of disease producing bacteria 
assured. 


The simplicity of operation and the positive 
results delivered are clearly shown in a recent 
publication of our engineering departments. A 
copy may be had upon request. Simply ask for 
Booklet E-10. 


383 Madison Ave., 


534-546 So. Franklin St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, IIl. 





JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
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Ultra Violet Ray Water Sterilization 
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Simplicity 


é 

SUALLY the simple | 

U) things prove best, most } 
trustworthy, and most } 
dependable. ‘This is so in | 
the Dunham Valve. A glance | 

| at the illustration reveals [ 
the utter simplicity of the | 
Dunham Packless Radiator | 


Valve. Three parts comprise 
it—-the built-up expansion } 
member, the handle, and the § 
body. There is nothing | 
about it to get out of order. 
It contains no stuffing boxes, 
springs or packing. Fine 
materials insure its long } 
service. 
For schools it is the ideal inlet 
valve—easy to open and close— _ jf[ 
free from leaks—no air can § 
i sadddade { 








enter the radiators and pip- 
ing of vacuum heating sys- ; 
tems when Dunham Valves’ } 
are used, nor can steam or } 
water leak into the room. | 
ntvy branch and cal sal fi : 

3 


g¢ Dunham Heating § 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. | 


230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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TYPE “B” 


TYPE “C” 
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The Turbo Atomizer 


The Turbo Atomizer is the heart of Bayley Air 
Washing Systems. It does away with multiple ori- 
fice sprayers which are easily clogged and which 
produce a spray not altogether free from holes. 


It operates with low current consumption and 
at very low water pressure, throwing an even, finely 
divided spray radially against the walls of the 
washing chamber. 


THREE TYPES ARE BUILT AROUND 
THIS PRINCIPLE 
TYPE ‘A’—For washing and humidfying (cleaning). 


The Type “A” Washer is installed where cleaning is the 
primary consideration. It uses the water over and over, 
and removes 98% of foreign matter from the air. Humidity 
may be added as desired. 

For washing and de-humidifying (cooling). 
For cooling air, the cleaning being incidental, Type “B” 
Washer, consisting of tandem sprays, is installed, and is 
capable of bringing the temperature of the entering air 
practically to the water temperature. 

For washing without humidifying (drying). 
Where clean air for drying processes must be obtained 
without increasing its humidity, the Type “C’? Washer is in- 
stalled, using a special washing emulsion 


Manufacturing Co. 
746 Greenbush Street 
MILWAUKEE 
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Illustrating 
Smoke Screens 
in the 
East Park 
High School, 

Pittsburgh, 


415 Buffalo Street 
NEW YORK 
25 Broadway 

















By Pa. 





- 
SMOKE AND FIRE 
. ee 
SCREENS 
Plans for modern schools recognize the de- 
sirability of providing smoke screens across 
open corridors and at stair wells but most of 
the value of these safeguards are lost in that 
they are made of wood and glass, thus adding 
fuel to the flames in case of fire. 


Why not carry the idea to a definite solution 
and make them fireproof? 
Screens provide dependable, protection, against 
fire with only a nominal extra expense. Your 
architect desires to please. Tell him your child 

) is worth the extra cost. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


DETROIT 
1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 


Local Representatives in Principal Cities. 


DAHLSTROM 





Dahlstrom Fire 





Jamestown, New York. 
CHICAGO 
19 So. La Salle St. 











The Specified Standard. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 
-ScCHOOLOFFICIA 


C. W. BARDEEN DIES 

Charles W. Bardeen, one of the striking per- 
sonalities of the educational press in America 
for the past half-century, died at his home in 
Syracuse, N. Y., on August 20th, after an illness 
of four years. Mr. Bardeen who was 70 years 
old, was nationally known as an_ educator, 
author, and publisher. 

Mr. Bardeen was born in Groton, Mass., in 
August, 1847, and was graduated from Lawrence 
Academy and Yale University. He was at one 
time vice-principal of the Connecticut State 
Normal School and also served as superintend- 
ent of schools at Whitehall, N. Y. He was a 
brilliant writer, the author of numerous educa- 
tional and literary books, and a leader in educa- 
tional activities. As editor for many years of 
the “School Bulletin,” he made a notable con- 
tribution to the educational field. He knew the 
educational history of New York state from 
Hamilton’s establishment of the Regents to the 
records of the teaching force in 1912. He was 
an authority on the school law of the state and 
had in his office nearly as complete and de- 
pendable sets of official documents as the state 
department itself. His writings were fearless, 
incisive, sometimes biting in sarcasm, but always 

nstructive and honest. His work as editor, 
historian, commentator, and publisher place him 
among the best of the editors of state educa- 
tional journals. 

NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
Mr. W. F. Head, formerly principal of the 
hich school at Albion, Michgan. has accented 
t principalship of the Arthur Hill high school 
at Saginaw, Mich. Mr. W. C. Harton succeeds 
Head at Albion, Mich. 








—Mr. J. W. Brister, state inspector of high 
schools for Tennessee has been elected president 
of the West Tennessee Normal School at Mem- 
phis. He succeeds A. A. Kincanon. 

—Mrs. Emmy Keller has been elected presi- 
dent of the Hastings, Michigan, board of educa- 
tion and Mr. Frank Horton has been elected 
secretary of the board. Mr. Wm. Chase was 
reelected as a member of the board while Dr. 
John Nooton was elected to succeed Mr. Wm. 
Shulters, who retired after several years of ser- 
vice. 

Mr. Geo. Beggs has been elected president 
of the school board at Reading, Pa., to succeed 
Mr. John M. Seasholtz. New board members 
elected are Melvin W. Banford, Robert L. 
Strohecker and Edwin L. Bettinger. 

Mr. R. P. Crane was elected president of 
the board of education at Austin, Minn., to 
succeed Mr. J. H. Anderson. Mr. E. C. Ban- 
croft was reelected treasurer and Mr. R. C. 
Anderson was elected to succeed himself as 
clerk. 

Mr. Peter A. Mortenson, former superin- 
tendent of schools at Chicago, [llinois, was re- 
cently appointed principal of the Lyman Trum- 
bull grammar school at his own request, but 
tendered his resignation before ever assuming 
duties of the office. 

Mr. L. H. Allen has resigned from the 
Superior, Wisconsin, board of education. 

_Mr. C. S. Allen was reelected president and 
Mr. Walter L. Bachrodt, city superintendent of 
schools, was reelected secretary of the San Jose, 
Calif., board of education. 

Mr. John Carlson was reelected president of 
the board of education of Kansas City, Kansas 
Mr. Frank Rushton was reelected vice-president 
and Mary E. Helmreich was re-appointed treas- 
surer of the board. 

Mr. Frank S. Casey, for sixteen years pur- 
chasing agent for the board of education of 
Kansas City, Missouri, died on August 16th. 

Mr. Frank Purdy has been elected president 
of the board of education at Coldwater. Mich 
Mr. Purdy succeeds Mr. W. H. McCort who re- 
signed. 

Mr. GC. a Garvit has been reelected pres!- 
dent of the board of education at Grand Forks, 
N. D.. and F. F. Burchard secretary. This 1s 


the fifteenth year for Mr. Burchard in this posi- 
tion. 

—Mr. Edward F. Cunningham, formerly 
science instructor in the high school at Methuen, 
Mass., has been appointed head of the Science 
Department at the Lynn Classical High School, 
Lynn, Mass. 

Mr. M. S. Hallman, formerly principal of 
the Aberdeen, S. D., high school, was elected 
principal of the senior high school at Dubuque, 
Iowa. Mr. Hallman is a graduate of the State 
Normal School of Pennsylvania, of Bucknell 
University, and of Teachers College, New York 
City. He taught for a short time in Pennsyl- 
vania and then went to Connersville, Indiana, 
where at the close of his second year he was 
elected principal of the high school, and served 
in that capacity for seven years, after which he 
accepted a principalship in Aberdeen where he 
has been located for the past six years. Mr. 
Hallman succeeds Mr. Fred Stevenson as prin- 
cipal of the senior high school at Dubuque, Iowa. 

—Dr. F. C. Schurmeier was recently reelected 
president of the Elgin, Illinois, board of educa- 
tion. Four veteran members of the board, H. 
C. McNeil, A. M. Price, C. F. Crafts and E. E. 
Stewart, after serving from six to nine years 
each, declined reelection. New members elected 
in their places are C. F. Ackemann, F. E. Hallock, 
O. E. Salisbury and F. A. Ziegler. J. M. Manley, 
secretary of the board for the past seven years, 
has been reelected for another year at an in- 
crease in salary. Wm. Jarrett, superintendent 
of buildings and grounds, has also been re- 
elected at an increase. 

Mr. J. D. Hull, formerly principal of the 
high school at Sullivan, Indiana, has been 
elected principal of the Senior high school at 
Springfield, Missouri. 

—Mr. FE. V. Hollis has been appointed as 
president of the newly created State Normal 
School at Statesboro, Ga. The school has been 
officially designated as the Georgia Normal 
School by the legislature. 

Mr. E. A. Babcock, secretary of the Charles- 
ton, W. Va., board of education, points out that 
the Charleston policemen average $1,680 a year 
while the instructors in the city schools get only 
$1,409.34. 

Miss Rita Knowles, secretary of the Moline, 
Ill., board of education was recently granted a 
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Compact Accommodations 


With Berloy double tier lockers, a great number 
of pupils can be accommodated in very limited 
space, making a large proportion of cloak-rooms 
available for additional class room space. 

Our engineers will plan your installation without 
obligation to you. A wide range of types and sizes 


is shown in catalog Y-7. 
for it. 
THE BERGER 


Boston New York 
St. Louis Kansas City 


MFG. CO.,, 


Write the nearest office 


CANTON, OHIO 


Philadelphia Chicago 
Inneapolis Sal ‘rancisco 

Minr ] Ss I 

Los Angeles Dallas Roanoke 


Jacksonville 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 


six-months leave of absence, during which 
period her position will be filled by Miss Alta 
Pierce, secretary pro tem, assisted by Marion 
Knowles. Miss Rita Knowles sailed in August 
for a six-months stay in Europe. 

Mr. E. L. Brown, for the past 24 years prin- 
cipal of the North High School, Denver, has 
been promoted to the position of assistant super- 
intendent of schools. He will have charge of 
the administration of the junior and senior high 
schools and the Opportunity School. 

Mr. Louis Kresensky, formerly principal of 
the Lincoln Junior high school was promoted to 
the principalship of the Senior high school, Man- 
kato, Minn. 

Mr. James A. Class was reelected president 
of the board of education at Hancock, Mich. 

Mr. Geo. K. Roberts was reelected secre- 
tary of the board of education at Hancock, Mich. 


Mr. Hugo Field was elected trustee of the 
board of education at Hancock, Mich. 


-R. E. Newcomb of Cerro Gordo County, Ia., 
has accepted the superintendency at Schleswig. 
Mr. Newton is succeeded in his former office by 
Mrs. Pearl Tanner. 


—Mr. Frank A. Collins, architect, and for 26 
years deputy superintendent of school buildings 
in Queens Borough, New York City, died the 
latter part of August, at his home in Flushing. 
Mr. Collins was 66 years old. Following his 
graduation from Cooper Institute, he became 
head architect of an important architectural firm 
in Flushing. 


Mr. L. H. Kidd has been elected president of 
the school board at Cameron, Tex., to succeed 
Dr. A. S. Epperson. Mr. A. E. Wallace has 
taken the place vacated by Dr J. L. Denson. 


Dr. William J. O’Shea, city superintendent 
of schools of New York City, is to receive a 
salary increase of $8,000 a year, provided the 
recommendation of the budget committee of the 
board is approved. The present indication is 
that the recommendation will be carried and that 
Dr. O’Shea will receive a salary of $20,000 a year 
after January first. 


Supt. G. C. Bowman of North Adams, Mass. 





has been reelected for the next year, with a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. 

Mr. James A. Close has been reelected as 
president of the school board at Hancock, Mich. 
G. H. Roberts has been chosen secretary for the 
coming year. 

Mr. Milo Meredith has been reelected as 
president of the school board at Wabash, Ind. 

Mr. A. C. Wise has succeeded himself as a 
member of the school board at Washington, Ind. 
Mr. S. A. Ward was elected secretary. 

Donald E. Rice, for three years business 
manager of the schools of Oakland, Calif., has 
been reelected for a fourth term. 


Mr. Wilson Arbogast, formerly president of 
the school board at Allentown, Pa., died at his 
home on July 13th after a long illness. Mr. 
Arbogast was elected to the board in 1911 and 
became president in 1916. He resigned from the 
board in 1922 because of failing health. 


Mr. Fred Buck has been elected president of 
the east side school board at Saginaw, Mich., to 
succeed George Boyd. George B. Wilcox was 
elected vice-president, and E. C. Oscar, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Mr. G. R. Smith has been elected president 
of the school board at Greenville, Mich., to suc- 
ceed E. W. Ranney, who has retired after fifteen 
years’ service. 


Waynesburg, Pa. Harry Denney, secretary 
of the Rices Landing school board, who was 
placed on trial early in September, on the charge 
of assault and battery, was acquitted by a jury. 
The jury divided the costs between the defend- 
ant and the prosecutrix. The case grew out of 
trouble at the school building when the common 
school examinations were being conducted. 
Denney was assisting in the examinations and 
in the course of his work evicted a boy who was 
disturbing those engaged in the work. 


Miss Ella Cronin, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the school board of Boston, Mass., has 
been appointed secretary of that body to suc- 
ceed the late Thornton D. Apollonio. 

Miss Cronin has 26 years of service to her 
credit. She started her career in the office of 





the secretary in 1898 as assistant. In 1912 she 
was made chief clerk, and in 1918 was appointed 
as assistant secretary. During Mr. Apollonio’s 
absence she acted as secretary to the school 
committee. 

Mr. H. H. Nuckols, who has been principal 
of the high school at St. Charles, Mo., for three 
years, has accepted a similar position at Long 
Beach, Calif. Mr. Nuckles is succeeded by 
Glenn H. Park of Warrensburg. 

Superintendent Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta 
was elected president of the Georgia Education 
Association. Superintendent W. B. Martin of 
Dublin, was elected vice-president and Superin- 
tendent G. W. Glausier of Decatur, treasurer. 
Superintendent F. M. Hunter was elected direc- 
tor for three years. 

The Elmyra, N. Y., teachers’ association 
elected Miss Rena Rockwell as its president. 

Mr. J. O. Webb of Alvin, Tex., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Harrisburg. 


PLAYGROUND SPACE IN MILWAUKEE 

That there is need for giving careful atten- 
tion to the matter of ample playground space 
for school children is indicated by the study 
made by a special committee of the Milwaukee 
school board in November, 1923, covering the 
play space area per child available at each of 
the schools. 


The study revealed that only one-eighth of the 
elementary schools meet the generally assumed 
standard of one hundred square feet per child. 
More than sixty per cent of the schools have 
less than fifty square feet or one-half the stand- 
ard number of square feet per child, and one 
school has less than fifteen square feet of play 
space. The typical grade school has only 39 
square feet per child. In 25 schools, it is found 
that barracks take up a part of what space 
there is. 


Of the 74 schools listed, ten meet the standard 
of one hundred square feet of play space per 
child, and twenty-eight provide fifty square feet 
of space per pupil. A table giving the distribu- 
tion of schools according to the number of 
fom feet of play space per pupil is given 
Ee lOW: 
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Young America goes to School 


To find that some master mind has pro- 
eae vided for his every comfort; for his phys- 
ical well-being and has attended to the 
EF Ny: ad details of ventilation and sanitation to 
bas i | safeguard his health. He finds great de- 
light under the shower after gym or the 
play yard, a cool refreshing drink awaits 
him at the fountain and the well equipped 
lavatory rooms encourage him to keep 
clean. 


BUILT TO FIT THE NEED 

Clow Plumbing Fixturés are installed 
throughout in over 7000 modern school 
buildings and are specified on many now 
under construction. 

We solicit your consideration of our 
school plumbing fixtures and offer to you 
the experience of our engineering depart- 
ment, which for many years has special- 
ized in school building sanitation. 





BOYS’ TOILET 
Albany High School Albany, N. Y. 


General Offices 
534-546 S. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 





ALBANY HIGH SCHOOL, ALBANY, N. Y. Plumbing Contractors 


A. J. ECKERT COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
STARRETT & VAN VLECK 
E. E. ASHLEY, Jr. oo 
New York City, N. Y. Albany, N. Y. 
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Speakman line. 


requested. 


Y 


Speakman Showers are made to 
stand the hard use of institutions 
and public places. 


One Speakman Shower in particular has been de- 
signed for institutional use. 
This shower can be connected up in a battery or used 
singly. The Mixometer is the exposed type. Shower 
head throws all the shower on the bather and does 
not waste any around him or her. 


The H-895 Shower is furnished with lock-shield con- 
trolling stop—set the water so that only a certain 
amount of both hot and cold can pass. 
a strict economy in water used. 


We shall be pleased to tell you anything more you 


wish to know about this or any other shower in the 
We will also send any literature 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


HC) 





It is the H-895, shown. 


This insures 











PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

Mr. E. C. Preston of Winchendon, Mass., has 
become superintendent of schools at Johnston, 
a Mr. Preston is succeeded by Mr. P. W. 
Crowley of Gardner. 


Mr. O. W. Herr of Red Wing, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at North- 


field. 

Mr. W. C. Kunce has assumed his 
superintendent of schools at Prairie Depot, O. 

Mr. E. R. Beck of Bexley, O., has become 
assistant superintendent of the Franklin County 
Schools, at a salary of $2,700 per year. 

Mr. E. B. Cauthorn has assumed his duties 
as assistant superintendent of schools at Dallas, 
Tex. 

B. Frank Brown, for twelve years principal 
of the Lake View High School at Chicago, IIl., 
died at St. Luke’s Hospital in that city. At the 
close of the school yvear Mr. Brown celebrated 
his silver anniversary as a faculty member of 
the institution. 

James A. Nugent, who served as first assis 
tant superintendent at Jersey City, N. J., has 
been elected superintendent to succeed the late 
Edward A. Murphy. Mr. Nugent is succeeded 
in his former position by Miss Minnie V. Shan- 
ley, formerly second assistant superintendent. 

Mr. R. W. Bell has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Duncan, Okla., to succeed 
H. B. Davis. 

Mr. W. C. Brashears has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Keo, Ark. 

Mr. W. W. Bennett has been elected super- 
intendent of Center, Tex., to succeed 
A. E. Day. 


duties as 


chools at 


Mr. Leonard B. Job, assistant state super- 
intendent of schools of Indiana, resigned from 
that office on September 30th. Mr. Job has 


College, Columbia University, 
tudies for the degree 
will specialize on 
with special refer- 
tion of schools. 

ected superin- 


entered Teachers 
where he will continue his 
of doctor of philosophy He 
public school administrati: 
ence to the financial admini 
Miss Maude Felter has bee 
tendent of schools at Wilton, Ia. 


Supt. W. K. Dwyer of Anaconda, Mont., has 
been reelected to membership in the National 
Council of Education. Mr. Dwyer has served 


several terms in the council. 


Mr. D. S. Williams has been elected superin 
tendent of Bozeman, Mont., to 


schools at suc 


ceed R. J. Cunningham, resigned. 

Mr. J. A. Whiteford, of Bentonville, Ark., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Mr. R. J. Finn of Goodell, la., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at East Cas- 
cade, la. 

Mr. A. C. Mommsen of Kendall, Wis., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Kil 
bourn, Wis. 

Mr. J. E. Stutzman of Fort Morgan, Colo., 
has been elected superintendent of the Logan 


County, Colo., high school system at Sterling. 

Supt. M. A. Massey of Malta, Mont., 
entered upon his third year as head of the school 
System. He begins the second year on his pres- 
ent three-year contract. 

Mr. R. W. Fairchild has been reelected Supt. 
of schools in Elgin, Illinois, for another year at 
a salary of $6,750. Miss Mae T. Kilcullen has 
been reelected as Assistant Superintendent at 
$3,600. 

Supt. Willam McAndrew of Chicago 
paring to organize an institute for principals of 
the public schools in Chicago and vicinity. Under 
this plan the principals will meet once every two 
weeks for the discussion of school problems. 
No meetings have been held since the election 
of Mr. McAndrew, although previous to his com- 


has 


is pre 


ing into office the principals met each month 
under the direction of the superintendent at 
Fullerton hall. 

Supt. J. C. Gould, for the past six years 


superintendent of the Oakes, N. D., schools, has 
accepted a three-year contract as superintendent 
of the Mandan, N. D., schools, at an increase of 
nearly $500. Mr. L. B. Slater, formerly super- 
intendent of the Oberon, N. D., schools will suc 
ceed Mr. Gould at Oakes. 

Supt. H. F. Bates of Pottersville, Massa- 
chusetts, reports that the town of Swansea is 
building a six room bungalow tyne elementary 
school with an assembly seating 300. The build- 
ing is to be completely furnished and operated 
with a $60,000 oil burner heating system. The 
chairman of the building committee is F. IL. 
Gardner. 





Supt. D. S. Williams, who served the Glas- 
gow, Montana, schools for a period of fifteen 
years, has been elected superintendent of the 


Bozeman City, Mont., schools. Mr. Willams suc- 


ceeds Supt. R. J. Cunningham, who has been in 
continuous service in Bozeman City for the past 
twenty years. 


Supt. W. O. Steen, who for eight years 
served the Beloit, Kansas, schools, has tendered 
his resignation and accepted a the 
Kansas representative of the World Book Com- 
pany. Supt. C. O. Smith succeeds Mr. Steen as 
head of the Beloit schools. 

Supt. W. W. Irwin, Meadville, Pa., has been 
granted an increase of $400 per year for the bal- 
ance of the four year term which expires May 
Ist, 1926. 

T. E. Lewis, superintendent of schools at 
Sleepy Eye, Minn., has resigned after a service 
of five years. 

H. C. Dietrich of Ashtabula, O., has assumed 
his duties as superintendent of schools at Bexley. 

J. T. Pickering of Williamsport, O., has re- 
signed to accept a new position at Huntington, 
Ww. Vaz 

Charles W. Cookson, superintendent of 
Franklin County, O., schools, has assumed his 
new duties as superintendent of schools at 
Urbana. 

Mr. Charles Miles of Scranton, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bellevue, at 
a salary of $2,500. 

Supt. W. R. Lowery of Hoopeston, IIl., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

—The school superintendents of Massachu- 
setts elected the following officers: Harvey S. 
Gruver, of Lynn, president; John J. Desmond, 
Jr., of Chicopee, first vice-president; Chester R. 
Stacey, of Webster, second vice-president; Burr 
J. Merriam, of Framingham, auditor: S. Howard 
Chace, of Beverly, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. W. B. Thurman, instructor in the Vir- 
ginia, Minn., high school for the last six years, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
3uhl. He succeeds H. J. Steel who resigned 
after two years’ service. 

The contract of Supt. M. C. Lefler of 
Lincoln, Neb., which expired last year has been 
renewed for a three-year term. The salary 
attached to the office as been raised to $7,000. 
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Only side-stream fountains are SANITARY 


“CANTON MENT” 
TWO-STREAM PROJECTOR 








Uniform height of drinking 
stream regardless of varia- 
tion of pressure, due to 
automatic stream control. 


streams converge, forming a 
localized drinking mound. 


double outlet which causes 
converging stream and re- 
sultant ideal drinking mound. 


Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains 


are the only practical side-stream types 





HALSEY TAYLOR Drinking Fountains are practical be- 
cause they incorporate in their design features that cannot 
be found in any other make or type. The water always 
remains at the same height, regardless of the pressure vari- 
ation—never too high, never too low, never projecting out 
of the bowl onto the floor. Due to the special double outlet, 
a localized drinking mound is formed, making it impossible 
to come in contact with the projector. Moreover, it is im- 
possible to squirt the water, thus affording further protec- 
tion. No other fountain gives you these advantages—only 
Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains give your clients positive 
assurance of hygienic safety and give you the satisfaction 
and prestige that goes with their recommendation. 

Did you get our latest architects’ folder? 

Have you ovr latest catalog? 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 


540 N. PARK AVE., WARREN, OHIO 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
DENVER BOSTON , CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 














VERTICAL STREAMS 
ARE PASSE 








Vertical streams, like the common 





drinking cup, are fast being banned 
by State, educational and welfare 
bodies. Many of these organiza- 
tions now officially endorse Halsey 
Taylor Drinking Fountains as one 
of the safest and most practical 
fountains yet developed. 
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VARY— 
THE STREAM NEVER 


STANDARD IN 
SCHOOL AND PUBLIC 


_ DRINKING FOUNTAINS = ““™"™ 
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Whale-Bone-Ite 
Toilet Seats 
The Seat of No Apologies 


merits your consideration 





They Equip These Two Up-to-Date Schools 





Central High School, Columbus, Ohio. William B. Ittner, Architect. 





CuT SHOWS 
NO 23«9 SEAT 






(0 —NOTE CONCEALED HINGE 








THIS PLATE EXTENDS ACRO THE 
When once SEAT INSIDE OF THE CORE 
C—NOTE HEAVY COVERING 
installed hors gua 


B—RUNS LENGTHWISE 





that ends it 


A—NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER LAMINATION— 
THIS RUNS ACROSS SEAT 


Each detail in WHALE-BONE-ITE is in keeping with the seat 
proper, promoting long life. 


Hinges -patented—concealed and attached to metal plate 
embedded in the laminated core—rigid—durable—will 
not pull out. 


Bumpers made of high grade stock with a metal plate 
in center—concealed—holding bumpers snug to seat— | 
readily replaced—for soft rubber will wear out. 








Hamilton Technical Institute, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. Witton & Walsh, Architects 


Ask your plumber or jobber for No. 23-9.—it has an interesting 
proposition—or Seat Dept. of the makers 











Ii! [REBRUNSWICK-RALKE-(OLLENDER Oi 


S0.WABASH VU) AVE. *\9cHICAGO 

















The “PURO LIBERTY” DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


was made especially for use in schools. 
First we made it strictly sanitary, then we made a bow] 
that could not break or chip; then we made it abso- 
lutely “boy and fool proof.” 
Lastly, but not least, we made the fountain to sell at a 
price within the reach of everyone. 
The fact of the matter is You cannot afford to be 
without the “PURO LIBERTY” DRINKING FOUN- 
TAIN. 

Write Us For Prices. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 


Haydenville, Mass. 




















BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAINS 





PROMOTE 


CLEANLINESS #4 SANITATION 





i RADLEY WASHFOUNTAINS rep- 

resent a great advance in modern 
washroom equipment. They promote 
both cleanliness and sanitation, are self- 
cleaning and require but a minimum 
of janitor service. 

And Bradley Washfountains are most 
economical. Their use reduces the 
number of fixtures required. They save floor space, use less water, and permit 
the use of fresh tempered water at all times 

For use in Schools, Colleges and Universities and in every type of public 
lavatories, there is no fixture equal to the Bradley Washfountain in utility, 
durability and beauty, and in economy of operation and maintenance 
“The first cost is the last cost.” 

A FEW OF OUR INSTALLATIONS IN SCHOOLS: 




















Crane Technical Fortuna Grade Natrona High 
High School, School, School, 

Schurz High School Fortuna, Calif. Casper, Wyo. 

Tilden High School Theodore Junior and Santa Fe Indian 

Chicago, Ill. Senior High School, 

Illinois MasonicHome, School, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
La Grange, III. Amsterdam, N. Y. Garvey School, 

St. Charles High High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
School, Green Bay, Wis. Annunciation of the 
St. Charles, Ill. High School, ° Blessed Mary 

Washington Ave. Stevens Point, School, 

High School, Wis. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Canton, Ohio. High School, Burlington High 
Garfield High School, Janesville, Wis. School, 
Akron, Ohio. Woodland Union Burlington, Wis. 
Marquette Univer- High School, Consolidated School, 
sity. Woodland, Calif. Huntley, Il. 
Shorewood Grade Portland Trade St. John’s School, 
School. School, Antigo, Wis. 
Continuation Portland, Conn. Antigo High School, 
School. Hughes High School, Antigo, Wis. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Cincinnati, Ohio. Institution for 

Bethesda Lutheran Manhattan High Feebleminded 
Home, School, Children, 
Watertown, Wis. Manhattan, Kans. Glenwood, Ia. 


Write for catalog. 








- BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 


_MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN _ 
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George W. Stearns High School, Millinocket, Maine 


cities. 


destructive, leaking corrosives. 





= DURIRON 





Here is a fine example of the splendid type of high school being erected in small towns and com- 
munities throughout the country, that provides educational facilities fully equal to those of the largest 


This school is equipped with Duriron drain lines from its laboratories, and they will carry the | 
acid wastes as long as the building stands, without repairs or replacements, and with no damage from 


A Duriron drain line from the school laboratory is a safeguard, an economy, and an essential 
that never should be omitted from the specifications. 


Duriron is produced only by 


COMPANY 


DAYTON - OHIO 


Harry 8S. Coombs. Architect 








HUGE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAMS 


Present and Prospective Plans Throughout the 
United States 


Note rhis is the last installment of the series of 
f rts dealing with the school building programs of 
American cities The first appeared in the August 
I iber of the American School Board Journal 
Editor, 


Portland, Maine. Portland consists of Old 
Portland, so-called and a large residential sec- 
tion known as Deering. We are just completing 
a new high school which will accommodate 1,200 
pupils. This high school will probably be 
occupied in September, 1924, and is located on a 
twenty-acre plot of ground. The building will 
be known as the Deering high school and 
will eventually be used as a senior high school 
all the children who live in the Deering sec- 
tion (a large and growing residential section 
of Portland). 

Very near this building is the present Deering 
high school which accommodates about 1,000 
pupils and will be used for the first time in 
September, 1924, as a Deering junior high school. 
This building has recently been restored after 
a fire and has excellent manual training shops, 
home economics rooms, library, assembly hall, 
etc. Within a very short distance of these two 
high school buildings are three grade buildings, 
one of which is to be remodelled for a kinder- 
garten and first grade building for little children 
who live in Deering Center. 

[hus we shall have near the twenty-agre plot 
of land, right in the center of the Deering sec- 
tl of Portland, a large senior high school, a 
junior high school, two elementary schools and 
a school for first grade children and children of 
pre-school age. This arrangement gives us an 
excellent school center for our Deering section 
and together with other elementary schools in 
the more distant parts of Deering furnishes 
accommodations for several years to come. 

is probable that one or two small buildings 
for young children may have to be erected in 
the out-skirts of the Deering section, otherwise 
huilding program for the Deering section of 
Portland seems complete for the next ten years 
at least. 


lor 


t} 


We are now making plans for Old Portland 
which at present has for high school students a 
large, comprehensive high school erected about 
fvea years ago at a cost of $1,000,000 and ac- 
eammodating 1,800 pupils. Some five or six 
large elementary buildings together with several 
small buildings, accommodate the children of the 
six elementary districts in Old Port- 
Jjand. We ure not at present crowded to any 
great extent in the Old Portland section but 
same of the elementary buildings are rather old 
and it is probable that the best future policy for 
the Portland section of the city will be to tear 
down one or two of these elementary buildings 
and build junior high schools. 

For cost of constructing large school build- 
ings, bond issues are generally voted by the city 
council.— William B. Jack, Superintendent. 

Bay City, Michigan. At present we have no 
building program. We have just completed a 
program covering a period of two or three years 
and with a total cost of $2,400,000. The build- 
ings were a senior high school, a junior high 
school and remodeling one grade school and one 
junior high school. The total seating capacity 
of the new buildings and additions is about 2,000. 
The money was raised by issuing bonds. The 
senior high school cost $1,500,000, the junior 
high school $800,000 and the remodeling jobs 
$100,000.—G. L. Jenner, Supe rintendent. 

Binghampton, N. Y. The board of education 
with the approval of the city officials have 
adopted a building program to cover a period of 
five years. This includes the erection of: 

Two forty-room elementary buildings. 

One twenty-room elementary building. 

One twenty-room addition to an elementary 
building. 

Three junior high school buildings (at least). 

One of the larger elementary buildings is al- 
ready under construction and will be completed 
some time during the coming winter, we hope 
by the first of February. The cost will be 
$480,000, with $16,000 for the site and $40,000 
for equipment. A junior high school building 
is under construction at a cost of $525,000, with 
$16,000 for the site and $40,000 for equipment. 

A site has been secured at a cost of $125,000 
for the second large elementary building which 
with its equipment will cost approximately 


school 


$5,000,000. The architects are now working on 
plans and specifications. A site has been secured 
for a smaller elementary building at a cost 
of $45,000. 

Our present seating shortage is approximately 
fifteen hundred. We are having an average in- 
crease of five hundred per year. It is quite 
evident that before the completion of our five 
year program we will have to project ourselves 
still farther into the future as the growth and 
trend of our population so indicates. By that 
time we would need one additional junior high 
school building, one senior high school building, 
and two large elementary schools. It is neces- 
sary to raise all of our building funds by bond 
issues. For the calendar year 1924 our build- 
ing expenditures will approximate $600,000.—D. 
J. Kelly, Superintendent. 

Kenosha, Wis. Early in 1922 the school board 
appointed a citizens’ committee to survey the 
school housing situation. The report made by 
this committee was adopted and the common 
council petitioned to take steps toward finan- 
cial support. The question was submitted to a 
popular vote and carried five to one. 

This meant a five year program beginning 
with 1922 covering the period of 1922 to 1927, 
involving an expenditure of $3,000,000. The 
board finds itself two years behind owing to 
difficulty in securing sites and the length of time 
required to secure plans. 

Two nine-room buildings with capacity of 350 
pupils have been constructed as a part of the 
program. Plans have been prepared for a 
twenty-four room building with gymnasium and 
auditorium. These have been adopted as stand- 
ard for Kenosha, construction to be based on 
the unit plan. 


Plans for the Lincoln junior high school were 
partially completed when it was found neces- 
sary to drop them temporarily owing to legal 
complications in securing by condemnation the 
site desired for this building, and our efforts 
were then directed to the building of a central 
high school. 

Plans were immediately ordered for the high 
school and bids have just been received and 
contracts let for this central high school which 
will cost when completed $1,250,000. The pres- 


ent contracts call for a total expenditure of 
about $1,004,591 but does not include the clocks, 
telephones, and laundry equipment which will 
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TRADE MARK 
REO ISTERED 


new and old buildings. 


life in constant service. 


Catalog No. 11 istrates ever 
WEISTEEL con 
tments. Write f t 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 





School Boards and 
State have chosen 





COMPARTMENTS 
TOILET, SHOWER, DRESSING ROOM 


Installations are constantly being made in both 


Built from 16 gauge copper bearing furniture steel 
with all joints closed and finished in gray or green 
enamel, baked on in temperature controlled ovens, 
WEISTEEL meets every requirement for long 


Made in standard units, WEISTEEL can be a 


1 Cu é » UO. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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bring the total up to about $1,016,591 without 
equipment. 

The city government is working in full co- 
operation with the board of education and the 
plan is being carried out just as rapidly as pos- 
sible, but it is probable that the program will 
cover a period of ten years before we can catch 
up with the growth of the city and the ultimate 
cost will probably be about $3,000,000 instead 
of $2,000,000 as originally planned.—G. F. 
Loomis, Superintendent. 

Lexington, Kentucky. No regular program 
has been adopted. A bond issue for new build- 
ings is contemplated this fall. Amount not de- 
termined.—M. A. Cassidy, Superintendent. 

Lincoln, Nebraska. A program has_ been 
adopted covering approximately from six to 
seven years. It contemplates one grade and one 
junior high school building. The funds for both 
will be raised by bond issues. We are com- 
pleting $2,000,000 worth of new buildings. Be- 
fore the program can continue a new bond issue 
will be necessary. Direct taxation will not per- 
mit new buildings.—M. C. Lefler, Superintend- 
ent, 

San Diego, California. We have adopted a 
building program that will take care of our in- 
crease at the present rate for three or four 
years. This provides for a new junior-senior 
high school (Point Loma high school), capacity 
800; an addition to the La Jolla junior-senior 
high school giving it a capacity of 600 or 700; 
a new junior high school (Woodrow Wilson 
junior high school), capacity 1,200; a new ele- 
mentary school (McKinley School), capacity 
550; a new elementary school, capacity 160; a 
new auditorium at the San Diego senior high 
school, capacity 2,500—this will have a small 
theater for dramatic work also, and rooms for 
the P. T. A.; a new auditorium with four class- 
rooms at the Florence school, capacity of audi- 
torium 800; a new auditorium at the Encanto 
school, capacity 300. 

We bonded the district for $1,250,000 a couple 
of months ago. We shall add to this from direct 
tax perhaps a quarter of a million. Actual ex- 
penditure during the year 1924 will be $1,500,000. 

Henry C. Johnson, Superintendent 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 1. Regarding our build- 
ing program, we have at the present time 
mapped out activities in building which should 


bring our school accommodations up to date 
with the close of the year 1925. Prior to the 
war, a $3,000,000 school building program was 
gotten up, but the annual expenditure of the 
money was delayed due to the war and the rise 
in prices. At the present time we are com- 
pleting the last units of this program. In 1922 
a $5,000,000 bond issue for school buildings was 
passed by a large majority. This building pro- 
gram, as stated above, will bring our school 
accommodations up to date, but will not take 
care of future growth. 

2. The total number of seatings to be fur- 
nished under the $5,000,000 building program is 
12,730, of which approximately 3,000 are re- 
placements. 

3. We plan to erect two junior-senior high 
schools, six junior high schools, twelve new 
grade schools and fourteen additions to existing 
school buildings, under this present building 
program. 

4. The total expenditure, under our present 
charter, is $30 per capita, of which the depart- 
ment of education is entitled to $12. You can 
readily see that most of this money is necessary 
for the operation and maintenance of the 
schools, leaving practically nothing for capital 
outlay. We are, therefore, forced to resort to 
bond issues. It is planned, however, in the 
future to raise the per capita limitations, en- 
abling us to pay as we go, and erect schools in 
the future by direct taxation. 

5. The actual expenditure for the year 1924 
for buildings and sites amounts to $2,110,000, 
of which $250,000 is for sites. It is hoped to 
finish the entire building program by 1925. 
J. W. Smith, Research Statistician. 

Uniontown, Pa. After a survey made by the 
United States bureau of education the board of 
education accepted a building program which 
provides for two new junior high schools. At 
the April election a bond issue of $600,000 was 
approved by an 8 to 1 affirmative vote.—Editor. 

Youngstown, Ohio. Our building funds for 
the present and the following three years will 
average about $750,000 a year. These funds 
come from direct taxation. With funds avail- 
able this year we expect to start a combination 
junior-senior high school, probable cost $600,000. 
With the funds available 1925-26 we expect to 
build a twenty-four classroom elementary school 


and to add an eight-room addition to one of our 
elementary schools and a gymnasium and four 
classrooms to another elementary school. With 
the funds available 1926-27 we shall probably 
build a junior high school. With the funds 
available 1927-28 it is probable that another 
junior high school will be built. You will under- 
stand that the above plans are tentative. Our 
population changes are so rapid here that a 
four year program can be no more than tenta- 
tive. There will be no new sittings available 
before the end of the present calendar year. 
O. L. Reid, Superintendent. 

Superior, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a limited program providing for addi- 
tions to present buildings involving about $200,- 
000 and covering two years. About 800 sittings 
and four gymnasiums for grade buildings are 
contemplated. Bond issues are employed. The 
added sittings for this year will be about 300. 
A program adopted two years ago has given us 
a new vocational school and a senior high school. 
The completion of four additions to grade 
schools—-two this year and two next—will com- 
plete this program.——-Miss Grace Geary, Super- 
intendent. 

-Somerville, Mass. A building program was 
adopted three years ago intended to relieve over- 
crowding below the high school. The program 
contemplated additions to two junior high school 
plants and the erection of a new building to ac- 
commodate a junior high school organization 
formed by consolidating two smaller ones. This 
program has been completed as follows: 

Southern junior high school—eight rooms 
added in 1922 and 1923 at cost of $117,991.48. 
Occupied March, 1923. 

Western junior high school—eight rooms and 
auditorium added in 1922-23 at cost of $152,- 
016.61. Occupied March, 1923. 

Northeastern junior high school — 35 room 
building built in 1923-24 at cost of $625,000. 
Occupied March 1924.—Charles S. Clark, Super- 
intendent. 


Mt. Vernon, Ill. Teachers in the schools 


have been ordered to refrain from attending 
card parties. 
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PLATE 598-N 
Vitreous China 
drinking fountain 
has combination | 
1D) PAVE @) E lever handle, self- 
closing faucet, 
LEAD ZINC concealed pressure 
AND regulator, vitre- 
ous china bubbler | 
and goose neck | 
spout for filling 
glass or pitcher. 
All metal parts | 
heavily nickel | 
plated. 
D “Man ufactured y | 
evo Co.ine | 
Her 0e & Raynolds 0.30 : (y 
A Savi f | PLUMBING FIXTURES 
20% to 30% einen 
7 2 res F ainstaking . 
Frconomy in wie delet ta on extemal ho result of painstaking yee 
. . . Pp IVa TAY ’ 7) +c ) 
important qualification, because economy ougnness im every Process ot t ou 
means an actual saving in dollars and cents. manufacture, omc() Plumbing Fix- 
Therefore, a paint that spreads further results tures are the finest of their kind and 
in this saving. reflect in every detail the endeavor 
It is a PROVEN, and, therefore, an to make each a product of the utmost 
ACCEPTED fact that Devoe Lead and Zinc in beauty, utility and durability, 
Oo; eae oe 
Paint covers from 20/ ve 307% more surtace one that will insure efficiency yand 
t. . . 
per gallon than any other pain economy in operation and absolute 
However, economy is not the only charac- satisfaction in use. 
teristic of Devoe Paint. The purity of its color 
is an added achievement. Its glossy finish That we have succeeded is best 
does not collect dirt. attested to, by the fact that ‘onc? 
And its durability is conclusively proven Plumbing Fixtures have now been 
by the fact that it is guaranteed to give better used in schools throughout the coun- 
results and cost less per job than any other try for over 45 years. 
paint made. 
Then, too, Devoe Lead and Zinc Paint is cee i vill Pg’ 0 cd ae 
the product of an experience possessed by no suggestions on any and all your 
other manufacturer, for the House of Devoe plumbing problems. No obligations. 
; ; Write today. 
has been in business for 170 years. 
DEVOE ©&® RAYNOLDS CO., Inc N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 
New York Chicago Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing 


‘Paint and Varnish Products 





























Founded 1754 


DEVOE 





THE OLDEST, MOST COMPLETE AND 
HIGHEST QUALITY LINE IN AMERICA 














Fixtures for Schools 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


BRANCHES 


Houston, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Davenport, Ia. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Dallas, Tex. 


FACTORIES 


Edwardsville, Ill. Noblesville, Ind. 


Bessemer, Ala. 
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NEW AND ECONOMICAL EQUIPMENT OF INTEREST 


TO SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS. 


ail ' D N —_—— 
pS = pure Wr 


——_— SS 


There’s a new and interesting article 
of equipment for washrooms which has 
just been perfected and which has met 
with the enthusiastic approval of all 
school administration officials who have 
seen it. 





This 


amount. 


ice. 
It consists 


machine absolutely eliminates 
the “towel nuisance’—does completely 
away with the dirty, soiled towels in the 
washrooms, and at the same time re- 
duces the expense account by a large 
Electrically operated, it saves 
from sixty to eighty-five per cent over 
towels and provides a continuous serv- 


of an electric motor, a 
heating element and a fan—all enclosed 
in a porcelain enamel case and controlled 
by a conveniently located foot pedal. 





Sa _ IE rt en VAS 


Put your foot on the pedal—the warm 
air rushes out—dries your hands and 
face Nature’s way—by evaporation, 
leaving the skin smooth and soft. 


So great is the improvement over the 
old towel system for washrooms that 
the leading school architects of the 
country are specifying the installment of 
this machine in the new school buildings 
which are being erected—and it is also 
being installed in many of the old 
schools. The installation is very simple. 

The machine is made in two types— 
the pedestal type which can be installed 
in any washroom, and the recessed wall 
type which leading architects are speci- 
fying for new school buildings, libraries, 
and public buildings everywhere. 


The trade name is Airdry and some of 
the leading schools that have installed 
this new ideal washroom equipment are: 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Chicago 
Public Schools, Buffalo Public Schools, 
University of California, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Palo Alto Union 
High School, Harvard University, Co- 
lumbia University, Wellesley College, 


ATID ~ SAS) 


Cornell University, Crane Technical 
High School, Haugan School, Modesto. 
High School, Philadelphia Free Library, 
Art Institute of Chicago, Field Museum 
at Chicago, and many others. 


Airdry is the ideal washroom equip- 
ment—because it effects a great saving 
in towels and is one hundred per cent 
sanitary. 

We will be very glad to send you com- 
plete information, plans, and specifica- 
tions, and show you where you can 





easily install and operate Airdry at much 
less expense than you are paying for 
towels. 

Just write The American Airdry Cor- 
poration, 7720 S. Chicago Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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RULES GOVERNING THE USE OF 
MUNITY CENTERS 


The school board of New Bedford, Mass., h 


COM- 2. Parts of 


buildings to be used shall be designated 


by the superintendent of schools on recommendation 
if supervisor and inspector of school property 
as 3. No changes shall be made within the building 


been asked to approve a set of rules proposed °° ye ye me y used WHROUS TRS CONEERS US Che Tnepe 
: ° . ° ’ 0 sg oo ron v 
bY the special committee on community centers, { No I apg ill be used without the services 
t vern the conduct of these centers. It is of a janitor in the employment of the school depart 
the belief of the board that too many clubs and ment ; 
organizations “join the community centers to hall page —— dno A, ens Gk SppErenanen 
. . . nW . . . Shiai ie l LOT iToru 1? CO i y cel inds 
obtain free meeting places. This indicates too  pailing - comply with this. the center forfeits } 
n h consideration of the individual good and or all its right to the use of the building 
little of the desired community spirit. The 6. Pianos belonging to the New Bedfor 
8 ee . shall not be used exce} I spe il {| nis t 
rules, together with a model constitution, are supervisor in “he . 
recommended for the sake of uniformity in all 7. Smoking “charge not be permitted except 
the mmunity centers. The rules read: set apart for this purpose by vote of the school « 
1 | ommunity centers shall be organized under mittee 
the general direction of the assistant superintender S All furniture must be carefully handled under 
g the direction of the supervisor or janitor in charg: 
rt enters north of William Street shall be under ind any damage must be paid fo rr by the community 
the rvis n of me supervisor and those south of council In buildings having gymnasiums the hall 
W S shall be under the supervision of an seats shall not be moved except "by special permission 
ou supervisor, both supervisors to work under the of the inspector of school property . 
gel 1 direction of the assistant superintendent i: 9. Application for the establishment of a com 
harg of community centers munity center, when approved by the school commit 
2 rhe school department will furnish one assistant tee, makes it obligatory to conform to the rules 
su sor at each center whose duty it will be to The committee also submitted a model form of con 
iss t ommunity council and supervise the use stitution, as follows: 
of t building All other persons employed either Constitution 
to instruct or police the building while in use by the ARTICLE I 
nity nter shall be paid from the community Section 1 This organization shall be known as the 
easury or by individuals composing a group - Community Center 
g instruction ARTICLE II 
Failure to properly supervise or police all activi Section 1 The purposes of this organization shall 
ties under the direction of the center will forfeit all be to 
rights to the use of a school building 1 Promote fellowship among the members of the 
t rt school department will furnish heat, light community 
and initor service from 7 to 10 o'clock p. m Any Initiate ane support such activities, aside from 
vertim f the janitor must be paid for by the center partisan polit as may id i tter iz 
( 1 and in no case will the use of the building be ship. 
allowed after 11 o'clock p. m 3. Encourage the iliza qual i ~ 
; The proceeds of all paid functions of each center dent aliens 
8 turned over to the council and no “y ney so 4. Foster a spirit of civie responsibility and pride 
shall be paid out except by vote yur in our community, city and natior 
ints of the community ec poltnns shall be 5 Promote neighborhood and city peration witl 
nspection of school authorities at all times our public schools 
principal of the school occupied by a m ARTICLE II! 
shall be a member of the community Membership 
ex-officio. Section 1. Any person living within this comr 
nter shall be open more than four nights shall be entitled to membership in this organizatior 
I nd all centers shall be closed during school upon voluntary payment such dues and suberiy 
N n periods and on Saturday and Sunday tion to such regulations as this rganization m 
munity center season shall not begin before herein or hereafter lawfully enact 
N er Ist nor ext end beyond May Ist ARTICLE IV 
All equipment p m hased with community funds Officers 
ed in school vuile lings shall become the proy Section 1 The officers shall be a president, vice 
ity of Bw Bedford president and secretary-treasurer. 
Rules Governing Use of School Buildings for Section 2. Election of officers 
Community Center Purposes At the organization meeting the temporary chairman 
ts for use of buildings shall be on appr l shall be an official representative of the department 
ithority of school community of community centers of the public schools 
regularly org ised ommut ity eouncils will He shall call for nominations from the floor for the 
I nted authority to use school buildings for m flice of president After the nominations have closed 
r purposes : iting shall be by ballot, and the nominee re g 
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a majority of the votes cast shall be declared elected. 
The temporary chairman shall then surrender the 
chair to the president who shall immediately secure 


the nomination and election of the remaining officers 


in a manner similar to that already followed for the 
office of president 

Section 3. Terms of office 

The officers shall hold office from the time of their 
] ion until their successors are hosen at the next 
innual meeting It is suggested, but not required, 
that the vice-president be annually promoted to the 
office of president, since his oy rience as vice-presi 
lent shall bring iluable s the organization 
Section 4 Duties of the offi ers 

The duties of the officers shall be as prescribed in 
Roberts Rules of Order save as herein set forth 

ARTICLE V 
Executive Council 

Section 1 Organization 

There shall be an executive council of fifteen (15) 
members. Three of these members shall be the duly- 
elected officers of the community center, and the other 


twelve shall be nominated from the floor and chosen 
by ballot They shall serve for one year, or until 
their successors are elected at the annual meeting 


However, if the community 
organization or any annual meeting 
half of the above twelve may be ele 
ind the other half for two years, 


desires, at the 
thereafter, one- 
‘ted for one year 
after which six new 


center so 


members shall be elected at each annual meeting to 
serve two-year terms Provided that in any event 
equal representation shall be afforded women and 


men That is, of the 
council, six shall be 
Section 2. Officers 
rhe officers of the 
their respective 
Section 3 P 


The council 


twelve 
women 


elected 


and six 


members of the 

men 

community center shall co 
ranks as officers of the council 
wers and duties 

shall be advisory and 


ntinue 


directive in its 


functions, and shall advise or direct its officers in the 
best interests of the community center. 

The council shall, as need arises, provide for the 
iccomplishment of the objects of this organization 

Legislative, judicial and executive powers, except 
those otherwise delegated by this document. shall be 
vested in this executive council 

rhe executive council shall formulate such rules and 

gula ns for the conduct of alt the eh ies of the 

m enter as may ne be ered by = this 

nstitution or its by-laws and shall assume entire 
responsibility, as representatives of their community 

ter, to the department of community centers of the 
| bl schools 


They shall 
within the 


They 


authorize the 
center 
shall see that each 


activities to be maintained 


such activity is properly 


conducted and supervised, and that each such activity 
ertifies to them an official representative who may be 
held responsible by the council, and who may in turn 


activity in 
council 


represent that 
requests to the 


presenting suggestions or 


They shall sanction all matters involving the 
expenditure f the funds of this organization. safe- 
in such manner as they see fit. and 


guard these funds 


use a vearly audit and report to be made at the 
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Wiremold conduit is the best for 
surface wiring, because it is sturdy, 
good-looking, easiest to apply,and 
least expensive. 


buildings the best way! 


AVE the wires run on the surface, encased in strong, 


rigid Wiremold Conduit. 


Then when you want 


to re-arrange class-rooms, to move partitions, you can 


change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 


ically, without the mess or fuss of tearing open walls 


and ceilings. 


For well-wired school buildings 


Specify 






WIREM 


——— 


CONDUIT 


American Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 














annual meeting and to the department of 
centers of the public schools 
Section 4. Meetings 
The executive council shall hold regular meetings 
on the . of each month of the community 
center year, in the school building where the com 
munity center is established 
Eight members shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business 
ARTICLE VI 
Annual Meeting 


community 


Section 1. Time 

There shall be an annual meeting of this community 
center on the evening of of November of 
each year. 

Section 2. Place and notification 

This meeting shall be held in the school building 
where the center is located. Members during the pre 
ceding year shall be given notice of the meeting by 
individual post cards mailed at least four days prior 
to the meeting 

Section 38. Reports. 

At this annual meeting the officers and council shall 
present to the people a report covering the status of 
the organization, and shall make such recommenda 
tions as may be advisable for the general welfare 

ARTICLE VII 
temoval from Office 

Section 1. Power. 

Removal from office of an official or a member of 
the executive council may be effected only by a two 
thirds vote of the members of this community center 
who may be present at a regular meeting of the execu- 
tive council, provided intention to bring the matter 
up has been announced at the preceding regular meet- 
ing, and provided, further, that the accused be given 
a full and open hearing immediately preceding the 
taking of the vote. The vote upon motion to remove 
from office shall be taken by ballot Meetings of the 
council wherein removals from office are to be con 
sidered shall be open to all members of the com- 
munity center, and they shall be duly announced as 
such. 

ARTICLE VIII 
Adoption of Constitution 

Section 1 This constitution becomes effective im 
mediately upon fulfillment of the following three 
conditions, in the order named: 

(a) Adoption by a majority vote at a public meet 
ing called in accord with its principles, and under 
authorization of the department of community centers 
of the public schools 

(b) Approval by the department of community 
centers of the public schools 

(c) Approval by the school committee upon recom 
mendation from the superintendent of schools 

ARTICLE IX 
Amendments 

Section 1. Adoption. 

This constitution may be amended subject to the 
following conditions listed in their order 

(a) Official approval of the roposed amendment 
by the department of community centers of the public 
schools. 

(b) A subsequent two-thirds vote of the executive 
council in the regular meeting following that in 
which the proposed amendment is filed, said regular 


meeting to be open for public discussio! 
preceding the final vote 
Section 2 3y-Laws 
The executive council may adopt such by-laws from 
time to time, by a two-thirds vote, as it may deem 
wise and expedient, provided they in no way conflict 
with the letter or spirit of this constitution 
ARTICLE X 
Rules of Order 
Section 1 Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern in 
all preliminary practice not otherwise specified herein 
ARTICLE XI 
Conditions 
Section 1. Charter 
This constitution is somewhat in the nature of a 
charter from the school department of the city of 
New Bedford, Mass., and the acceptance of it shall 
make binding upon the subscribers thereto the volun 
tary and faithful observance by their community 
center organization of such rules and regulations for 
the government of such community centers as the 
school committee may from time to time specify 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

Chicago, Ill. Supt. William McAndrew has 
recently suggested a remedy as a step toward 
overcoming congestion in the schools. He has 
recommended that lunchrooms in high school 
buildings be converted into the “disappearing 
type” in order that they may be used as class- 
rooms during the time they are not in use as 
lunchrooms. 

Standard flag rules will be taught in all the 
schools of Texas as a result of a campaign 
waged by the Texas department of the American 
Legion. Flag etiquette has been made a part of 
the civics course and the state textbook com- 
mission has approved the flag code prepared by 
the legion post. 

Standard tests adopted by Miss Louise 
Clark, superintendent of Sonoma County, Cali- 
fornia, saved the county $8,352 in the last year, 
according to a recent report. In Sonoma county 
during the year 1923-1924, 84 pupils saved one- 
half year and 71 pupils a full year, making a 
total of 113 years saved. The acceleration was 
based upon the fact that the tests showed these 
pupils could do more than one grade a year. 
Since it costs $78.13 for each pupil in the ele- 
mentary schools, this means a saving of $8,352 
for the 113 years. 

The tests were originated by a group of col- 
lege professors and were adopted after they had 
been given to more than two million children. 
The tests were put into use last year and a 
graph showing each pupil’s mental age is on file 
in the office of the county superintendent. 


immediately 





Intelligence tests in place of exam inations 
in the schools and colleges of California have 
been urged by educators of the hate following 
a criticism of the secondary schools offered by 
the committee of fifteen of the California High 
School Teachers’ Association. 

The organization of a new body to be known 
as the California Educational Personal Bureau 
has been supported by educators from all parts 
of the state. A series of tests being devised 
aims to follow the child from the kindergarten 
through college Under the proposed plan, the 
child’s record will accompany him as_ he 
progresses from one class to another in order 
that his weakness or strength may be known to 
the teachers. The California committee is being 
assisted by Dr. Ben Wood, assistant professor 
of educational research at Columbia University. 

Lima, O. Upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent, the school board has adopted the 
semi-annual promotion system. The school year 
is divided into two terms as against one term 
under the former plan. 

A survey of subnormal pupils in the schools 
of Moline, Ill., has been begun with a view of 
segregating those who are mentally deficient in 
an ungraded class. It is estimated there are at 
least twenty boys and girls eligible to such a 
class. 

-Chicago, Ill. Prospects for the construc- 
tion by the school board of a $6,000,000 adminis- 
tration building in the loop has received an 
impetus with the statement of the board’s attor- 
ney that it has the right to use bonds for the 
structure. The board has hastened its plans in 
view of the fact that leases expire shortly on 
buildings at Monroe and Dearborn Streets, the 
site desired for the building. 

Joliet, Ill. A survey will shortly be con- 
ducted for determining the amount of property 
owned by the board and not suitable for school 
use. The board plans to sell all unsuitable prop- 
erty and to use the money for the erection of a 
new school. The list of vacant property for 
sale includes five tracts in different sections 
of the city. 


soonville, Mo. A controversy which lasted 


four months and which disrupted the school 
board has been brought to a close with the resig- 
nation of six members of the board. A new 
board has been appointed and the superintend- 
ent has been reelected to serve another year. 
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( Patented ) 


Cloth-Lined 
Metal Weatherstrip 
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The London Guarantee and Twin 
Wrigley Buildings are only three of 
many fine buildings on Chicago’s Lake 
front that are protected with Athey 
Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrip. 


Athey weatherstrip is being adopted 
as the “Standard” for fine buildings be- 
cause it is the one strip that keeps out 
drafts and dust without making the 
windows hard to open and close. 


Also: It is the one weatherstrip 
which can be successfully used on 
either wood or metal sash of all kinds. 


Write for information and prices 


Mheoy Company 


6003 West 65th Street 








Chicago, Illinois 








THE PROOF 


OF AN EFFICIENT TREAD 
IS IN 


1. Safety 
2. Durability 

















Washington Irving High School, New York City 


FERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


HAVE SUPERIOR DURABILITY 


Your inspection is invited to the 
Feralun Treads installed in 1913 in the 
Washington Irving High School, New 
York City. 


PROVIDE SAFETY 


Not an accident reported on the 
stairs of the Washington Irving High 
School during 11 years heavy service. 


578 SCHOOLS EQUIPPED IN 2 YEARS 
IN 30 STATES 


Write us for names of schools near- 
est you equipped with Feralun treads 
and inspect them. 


Style “S” Structural Tread Especially Designed for Schools 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 


50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL ° MAYWOOD, N. J. ° ERNEST SIBLEY, ARCHT. 


The Board of Education of Maywood, N. J., 
solved their ventilation and heating problems by in- 
stalling the Peerless Unit System of Heating and 
Ventilating. 

The Peerless Unit System is the most efficient 
system of heating and ventilating that has ever been 
designed. Building committees who adopt the Peer- 
less Unit System are assured of maximum ventilation 
at Minimum operating costs. 


Economy in fuel consumption and labor are the 
outstanding features of school buildings equipped 
_ with the Peerless Unit System. 


Install the best and you will have no regrets. 


Our engineering force is at your service. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Inc. 
Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 











1. Permits Legless Radiators 
2. Speeds Cleaning 
3. Cuts Cleaning Costs 












A Legless Radiator Supported by 
E-Z HANGERS From Wall. 









a 
RADIATOR HANGER 





Legless radiators supported from the 
wall with E-Z HANGERS leave ample 


room underneath for fast, thorough 














cleaning with the vacuum cleaner. 





E-Z HANGERS are adapted to ANY 
wall, and fit ANY radiator. Hundreds 
of new schools are equipped with them. 
See your architect and write for com- 
plete, interesting details. 


(Seas ample 
room for cleaning 





E-Z HANGER 


supportin 
HEALY-RUFF CO. support 
557 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. wall. 
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Don’t Let Them Guess 
About Classroom Temperature 





OU cannot afford to let 
your responsibility rest 
on guesswork. ‘There is a 
correct temperature for effi- 
cient classroom work of 


teacher and pupil. To know 






the temperature requires re- 
liable thermometers. 












Wilder thermometers are 
serving many other schools. 
Let us tell you what it will 
cost you to get Wilder serv 
ice in your school. 





Write to us or your jobber. 


~ PIKE 


CO.,TROY,N.Y. 






No. 1582 











THERMOMETER 


















NOTCH 
TYPE 


AIR 


For UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION OF 
FRESH AIR Jn SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 


KNOWLES AIR DIFFUSERS 






























Under the Fixed Seats 
To Regulate the Distribution of Fresh Air 


Made of Cast Iron from 4” to 10” in diam- 
eter. Knowles Notch Air Diffuser can be 
easily adjusted in recessed notches which 
cannot slip. Lugs for either wood or con- 
crete floor anchorage. 


The Knowles Notch Air Diffuser is a proven 
device, which assures the comfort of the 
audiences in the balcony as well as in the 
lower floor. 


Fresh air, warm or cool, is distributed with 
perfect uniformity throughout the entire 
auditorium, by adjusting the caps of the 
diffusers, and when properly adjusted the 
device is locked so that it cannot be tampered 
with. 

Send for Booklet. 


KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. 
202 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 
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Put an end to summer repairs 


a you tired of making the 
same old repairs to your 
school buildings every summer or 
two? 

Then here is good news, for on 
the roof, the floor, and the walls 
of your buildings it is possible to 
have done with repairs for a long 
time to come. 


No more leaky roofs 

A leak, small or large, in the roof 
of any of your buildings can be 
lastingly repaired with Storm- 
tight. This adhesive rubber-like 
coating can be applied by anyone 
over any roofing material. A tiny 
leak or an entire roof—Stormtight 
makes either one absolutely wa- 
terproof for years and saves the 
cost of re-roofing. 


Dustless wearproof floors 
The fine harsh dust that rises 


constant scuffing of feet injures 
school equipment and is harmful 
to the lungs. What is more, it is 
the forerunner of holes and worn 
patches in the floor that will soon 
need repair. 


You can be rid of this dust and 
make your floors granite-like in 
their hardness by treating them 
with Lapidolith. This liquid 
chemical penetrates the loose 
pores of the concrete, changing it 
to a fine, hard, even crystalline 
formation that is wearproof and 
dustproof for years. 


Wooden floors can be preserved 
and the natural oil and gums re- 
stored by an application of Ligno- 
phol. It prevents floor from 
rotting, splintering or drying out. 
Penetrates the wood and is worth 
several dressings of ordinary floor 


Bright cheerful rooms 
Painting time dees not come 
around so often when school in- 
teriors are painted with Cemcoat, 
the gloss, eggshell, or flat enamel 
paint. Fingerprints, inkstains, 
and dirt wash off like magic— 
you can repaint with water again 
and again. Yet Cemcoat retains 
its original whiteness under con- 
stant washing, long after other 
paints turn yellow. And because 
of its body it usually requires one 
less coat for a given surface. 
Made for both exteriors and in- 
teriors. 


For library or study hall you 
will like the soft, mellow tone of 
Sonotint, the paint that is so rest- 
ful to the eyes. Both Sonotint 
and Cemcoat are especially suited 
for school use and are made in a 


114 Fifth Avenue 





from concrete floors under the oil. 


It is non-inflammable. 


Write for literature giving complete details on any of the above products that interest you. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


variety of colors. 


New York City 























SELLING A SCHOOL BUILDING TO A 
COMMUNITY 

Mr. B. O. Skinner, superintendent of schools 
of Marietta, O., was successful recently in carry- 
ing out a publicity campaign to sell the idea 
of a new school to the public of his city. His 
method, which is unique and complete, repre- 
sents an interesting phase of the service which 
an earnest and _ resourceful superintendent 
renders. 

In March, 1923, a survey of the Marietta 
school plant was made by Mr. P. R. Stevenson 
if Ohio State University. Following the sur- 
vey, the next step was to effect a general pro- 


gram of advertising intended to bring out the 
idea of a school building before the general pub- 
lic. The advertising program was begun about 


three weeks before the proposed election which 
took place early in November. For this purpose 
there were display advertisements in the local 
paper every other day, giving reasons for the 
new building, together with readers. These dis- 
cussed such pertinent points as the following: 

1. Do we need a high school? 

2. Is the tax rate high? Showed tax rate 
of every city in the state between 10,000 and 
20,000. 

Can we afford it? Gave per capita wealth 
cf the above cities. 

1. Is the city in debt? Gave the indebted- 
ness of certain cities by means of graphic pic- 
tures, 

j Is Marietta extravagant? Gave the dis- 
tribution of the tax dollar. 

6. Consisted of five-quarter page advertise- 
ments furnished by nine industrial plants, and 
written up by a good advertising copy writer. 

In the matter of advertisements, permission 


was obtained from advertisers to run a line in 
the r advertisements. These were obtained 
trom 75 different sources, among which were the 
following: 


_l. Parkersburg has a modern building on a 

27-acre site; Marietta has an antiquated build- 
ing on three-tenths of an acre of hillside. 

2. Good school buildings reflect the spirit of 
the community. You should vote for the bond 
issue. 

Give the boys and girls a modern build- 
ing. They help pay for it. 

4. Warner, Macksburg, Dexter City, Cald- 
well, Belle Valley, Byesville, Pleasant City and 


Cambridge. These are names of cities on the 
highway which have new high school buildings. 

The moving-picture theaters cooperated in the 
work by showing slides calling attention to the 
new high school proposition. These slides, 
which were changed daily, were very brief but 
effective. 

As a part of the publicity program, members 
of the school board assisted by giving speeches 
at every possible meeting and the pastors of 
the local churches gave ten-minute talks on the 
subject on the Sunday preceding the election 
date. In addition to all these avenues, letters 
were sent to the members of the local Chamber 
of Commerce asking for their support and point- 
ing to the great need which the new building 
would fill. The high school paper devoted an 
entire issue to the subject, booklets were pre- 
pared and distributed by the parent-teacher as- 
sociations in every home, and automobiles car- 
ried posters calling attention to the election and 
the demand for a new building. 

Under Mr. Skinner’s direction a parade of all 
the school children was held. The schools were 
divided into grades, each grade wearing a dif- 
ferent colored hat and equipped with a banner 
bearing a significant slogan. A separate group 
represented the athletic activities, their banner 
bearing an appeal to the public to look after 
their interests. Free transportation for school 
children to the rendezvous was provided with 
the aid of the local street car company. 

The parade was headed by the school band 
and the different sections formed in line in reg- 
ular sequence, the first grade group taking their 
places at the head, and the high school and 
alumni bringing up the rear. The grade sec- 
tions carried large banners, while the junior and 
senior high school groups carried slogans to 
the amount of 200 different kinds. These bore 
such lines as: 

1. My daddy will vote; he has faith in it. 

2. Vote for it; we’ll pay for it. 

8. Poor schools and dumb bells go together. 

4. No campus, no gym, no nothin’; us fellers 
needs a friend.—M. H. S. 

Finally, the bond issue secured the approval 
and support of the Modern Woodmen Lodge, 
the Elks’ Lodge, the Redmen’s Lodge, the 
Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs. 

Mr. Skinner gathered all the material and 
methods and converted the entire matter into a 


very usable scrapbook. The book outlines the 
initial steps in the program and traces the 
progress of the campaign from the beginning to 
its final fruition. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

Homogeneous grouping of high school stu- 
dents in divisions on the basis of intelligence has 
many advantages and some disadvantages from 
the standpoint of teaching, according to a report 
just made public by Principal M. H. Lucey of 
the Julia Richmond High School, New York 
City. The report presents the result; of a sur- 
vey made by John H. Doyle, a member of the 
Committee on Educational Measurements, and 
included the teachers of the language, English 
and social science departments. 

Acording to Mr. Doyle all teachers are agreed 
that there are advantages in dividing the pupils 
into A, B and C divisions. The teacher does the 
work more easily and confidently and there is 
less worry and this in itself is conducive to good 
work. On the other hand, it is found that the 
plan has some disadvantages. While five of the 
teachers held the opinion that there are no dis- 
advantages, the others expressed their objec- 
tions. It is found that the grouping is not 
always accurate and is not maintained through- 
out succeeding terms, with the result that the 
slow pupil cannot maintain himself. 

Concerning the attitude toward the three 
divisions, seventeen teachers stated they pre- 
ferred the bright groups, because of better re- 
sults, the possibility of employing better 
methods, and the feeling that things are moving, 
inspiration and interest involved, less nervous 
and physical strain. 

A visiting teacher, according to Mr. Doyle, 
might prove of help not only with the C group 
but also with the A group. An educated loafer 
is as much a problem as a slow pupil, in the 
opinion of the school authorities . 


WILL MEET IN KANSAS CITY 
Mr. John S. Mount, secretary of the National 
Association of School Business Officials, has 
announced that the next meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held May 19-22, 1925, at Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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NR150 — AN ECONOMY SHOWER 
inch NIEDECKEN MIXER, rough nickel \ 


14-inch cast brass rough nickel 
plated shower head, 30 Deg. Ell. connection, Lock Shield 


Consisting of % 


plated, with wall support. 


Flou Control 


and pipe supports. 


No Piping Included—The Price is $25.00. 


Piping is 


installing 


Write for 
Bulletin S. B. 15X 






THE INCOMPARABLE 


=| NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


PATENTED 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 

Owing to a deadlock in the board of educa 
tion of Booneville, Mo., over the selection of a 
superintendent the opening of the schools was 
indefinitely postponed. Dr. William Mittelbach, 
Mrs. Margaret Nixon and Mrs. Emily Russell 
told Prof. C. E. Chrane, who had been super 
intendent for eleven years, before close of 
school last May they would oppose his reelec- 
tion. Dr. R. L. Evans, W. F. Johnson and G. A. 
seller, the three other members of the board, 
have refused to consider anyone else for the 
place. 

Out of 6,543 duly registered Jack 
son, Michigan, only 2,069 voted at the recent 
school election. The Patriot of Jackson made 
the following comment: “There is certainly 
need of an awakening by the men and women, 
the fathers and mothers of the 12,000 school 
children of Jackson. In all the annals of his- 
tory no nation has ever created and maintained 
such an institution as our American public 
schools. They stand for equality of opportunity 
in preparation for the work of life. They offe 
equal training to children of rich and poor alike 
to the end that intelligence may supplement 
brawn—and every year intelligence is playing a 
greater and greater part in daily life.” 

The Elgin, IIll., board of education has 
adopted a rule whereby in appointments, prefer 
ence is given to unmarried teachers. A teacher 
who marries during her term of employment 
nullifies her contract. 

Fremont, O. The board has passed a rule 
providing that only school activities shall be 
permitted during school hours. Solicitation by 
pupils for strictly school events will be per 
mitted during school hours. 

The state board of education of Kentucky 
has issued an order upholding the right of B. A. 
Lawless, superintendent of Russell County, to 
remain in office pending the disposition of his 
case in the courts. A lower court had found 
Lawless guilty of placing a check for $648 to his 
credit and using the money. As Lawless has 
appealed his case to the higher court. he re 
mains in office pending the outcome of the trial 

St La ] . Mo. The school board in execu 
tive sessiol turned down salary it 
creases affecting 2.917 high and grade school 
teachers. The proposed increases would have 
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NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


Combine 
PERMANENCE 
EFFICIENCY 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 
are now and have been be 
giving satisfactory service % 
for years 
conditions in the largest tr 
shower installations in the 


‘HE LOCK SHIELD FLOW CONTROL 


tegulates the force of water from the 
} 


termined quantity of water and can not 
with; this 
Niedecken Shower especially adaptable 
for school installation. 


furnished by erecting plumber and can be fin- 
ished with white enamel paint or aluminum bronze after 


HoFFMANN & BILLINGS Mec. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1655 


MILWAUKEE. UV. 





RELIABILITY 
SERVICE 


under trying 
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Are You Interested 
in These Fountains? 





CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


are a work of Sanitary art 
installed 


places about the corri 


"mi wall bracket fountains 


In con 
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Stvles \-63 and 


\-20 are especially recommended 
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tor that purpose Chey are be iutl 
ully pt celain enameled, all fitti gS 
finished 1 nickel plated brass trim 
mings with positive action nickel 
plated self-closing stock-cock be 
neath bubbler head 
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added several thousand dollars to the chool 
budget and the board felt that its funds were 
insufficient te care for a number of new schools 
and increases in salary. 

At Clementon, N. J., at a mass meeting 
called to protest against certain school policies, 
the local board of education was asked to resign. 

The city coun il of Detroit has ordered all 
employes of the municipality to fill out a ques 
tionnaire as to their particular duties. The order 
includes the « mployees of the board of educatio1 


which is objected to by President Allan Cam} 
bell and Inspector John S. Hall. 
The Springfield, Ill., board of education 


ordered the transfer of a number of children to 
neighboring schools in order to use a particular 
school for a junior high school. The parents, 
some 200 in number, took forcible possession of 
the school in order to prevent the transfer. It 
required the police to restore order. 

A controversy has arisen in Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, as to the status of the two high schools. 
In commenting on public criticism 
Fred C. Luberger said: “We get it if we do, 
and we get it if we don’t.” 

High School 
to belong to fraternities were directed in Sep 
tember to choos between fraternity member 
ship and membership in school classes. Pro 
grams admitting pupils to classes were refused 
until the proof had been given of complianc« 
with the order. The total membership of fra 
ternities in Cincinnati is estimated at 250. Th 
action has been taken upon order of the school 


> ‘ 
. lant 
I residaer 


students of Cincinnati known 


board which had approved a recommendation of 


Supt. R. J. Condon that the law governing these 
societies be enforced. 

Rockland, Mass. The age limit for admit 
tance to the first grade has been raised. Chil 
dren under the chronological age are being 
tested with a view of admitting those of ad 
vanced mental development The tests are be 
ing administered by the psychological clinic of 
Harvard University. 


The consolidation of the Browntown and 
Whites school districts by the board of educa- 
tion of East Huntington, Penna., has led to a 
citizens’ strike. The Browntown residents re- 
fused to recognize the consolidation and have 
appealed to the state authorities for relief. 


A contest between H. B. Greenley and E. H. 
Sharp as to a seat on the Houston school board 
came up for a hearing by the state board of edu- 
cation. It was decided that both men relinquish 
their claims and that the state board appoint 
three members to serve until May, 1925, wh 


ha 

new election is to be held. 
Mrs. Mary Laebrick Kelton Wa unanli- 
mously elected president of the Buffalo, New 
York, board of education. This the first time 


the office has been held by a woman member. 
Mrs. Felton is a native of Buffalo, was educated 
n the schools of that city, and late erved as 
teacher. She is the wife of a prominent busi- 
ness man and the mother of two sons. 

The schoo board of Dallas, Tex., 
a system of overlapping terms for its 


is planning 
members. 
The Dallas News in commenting on the _ pro- 
posed change says: “It is unthinkable that we 
hould permit the direction of the education of 
our sons and daughters to be made the play- 
thing of job-hunting, patronage-parceling, bun- 
combe-bellowing polit clans. Next to self-re- 
straint and eternal watchfulness, the overlap- 
ping term seems to be our be 
against the evil aimed at. 

Nearly 900,000 children were admitted to 
the public schools of New York City on the 
opening day of the new school year. When late 
registrants are accounted for, it is estimated 
that there will be approximately 1,000,000 chil- 
dren in attendance. At this time nineteen new 
buildings were opened to pupils. The transfer 
of so many children from old to new schools 
caused some confusion in a few instances, but 
with the help of the police department, the 
tangle was eventually straightened out. 

Mr. Thomas E. Mitten, a member of the 
school board of Philadelphia has been forced to 
retire from the board because of ill health. Mr. 
Mitten finds that he must curtail his many activ- 
ities in order to conserve his health. 

New courses of study in several subjects 
have been printed this year bv the Detroit board 
of education. Pupils’ manuals in reading, hand- 
writing, spelling, phonics, speech correction and 
several vocational subjects have been issued. 
The publications are the work of Detroit super- 
visors and teachers and are intended to offer 
more practical material for the teaching of these 
subjects. 
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MORE than 800 


schools were 
equipped with Webster Sys- 


tems of Steam Heating dur- 
ing 1923. This indicates the vital 
part played by Webster Service in 
School Heating. 


For over 36 years the Webster 
Organization has been acknowledged 
leader in the development of steam heat- 
ing systems to greater comfort and econ- 
omy. Over 30,000 installations attest 
to Webster worth. 


School executives having heating 
problems will find the nearest Webster 
engineer helpful — A post-card to 
Camden will produce him. 


WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY 


E sta 


i 
IT&S&S 


Camden, N. J. 


42 U.S. Branches 
DARLING BROS. Ltd. :: MONTREAL, CANADA 

















THE NATIONAL SYSTEM 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Saves Fuel, Water, Labor 
and Repairs 
- = The National System 


ot l'emperature Regu- 
lation actually returns 
a profit on the invested 
capital through fuel 
saving. It cuts the cost 
of handling ashes, of 
firing, and of boiler 
maintenance and re 
pairs. It reduces water 
consumption through 
decreased evaporation 
In short it pays a hand 
some return on the in- 
vested capital at every 





The booklet 


**Thermosta- 


tic Devices’’ which many i there time. fuel 
school officials have sent point where time, pee 2 
for, is available to you or materials enter into 
upon request It is clearly 


the cost of heating. 


llustrated and contains data 
and facts of the simplicity P 
f the National System for The economy tactot 
the control of Temperature. : 

alene is important 
enough to justify the installation of the Nation 
System of automatic temperature regulation 


7 
i 


NATIONAL REGULATOR _. 
2301 Knox Ave CHICAGO, ILL 


AUANANNAN ANA ANARANANENEL 
METAPHRAM 
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l emptied into 
wagon without rehan- 
dling at grade level 


(Circle) Lowering can 


or other load by gravity Pp Re 
HOISTING HANDLE 

DOES NOT RE. 
VOLVE 


Simple to Operate 
Little effort required 


HE Model B, G&G Telescopic Hoist raises load by 

hand power and lowers by gravity. To raise aver- 
age filled can of ashes requires only a pressure of 12% 
Ibs. on hoisting handle. In lowering just enough pres- 
sure on brake handle is needed to check descent. Com- 
plete G&G ash removal equipment as illustrated includes 
Hoist, Sidewalk Doors, Spring Guard Gate, Door Open- 
ing and Closing Device, Operator’s Ladder, Swing Bail 
Ash Cans and Ash Can Truck. 


Investigate the G&G method for removing 
ashes. W rite for catalog. Talk it over 
with your architect. 


GILLIS & GEOQOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 





REG. U.5.P 


Telescopic Hoist 


with Automatic*Gear Sh ifting Brake 
Device and Silencer 
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Spiral slide 


FIRESCAPE 


Lives in the Balance 


gees ————e In the larger cities hundreds of 
children’s lives are saved by the 
obedience of motorists to speed 
laws enforced in the vicinity of 


schools. But FIRE is a speedde- 


mon with no respect for human life. 








He climbs the stairs and sweeps 


down the corridor deVouring the 


=SS-= & | Geese children before him. 


Equip your school with a Dow 
Spiral Slide Firescape — the sur- 
est, safest means of escape from 
fire—and forestall this dreadful 
possibility. Write now—today— 
before it happens. 





THE Dow Co. 


300 NORTH B CHAN AN ST 


LOUISV ILLE. KY. 














Hygienic, Space-Saving 
School Wardrobes 


ILSON Disappearing Door Wardrobes save in 

cost of construction, by eliminating cloakrooms, 
at the same time increasing the area of the classrooms. 
They provide ample room for pupils’ clothing as well as 
being thoroughly ventilated. The disappearing doors 
operate easily, are out of the way when open and may 
be provided with blackboard surface, if required. 





Send for 40-page descriptive catalog No. 14. 


Established 1876 





The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 
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Fence 


Your School Grounds 
this Fall! 





You need it! Fence enclosure properly restricts the 
play area, prevents children straying into the streets, 
and simplifies the duties of supervision. 


Afco School Fence 


(Bulwark Type) is a standard school yard enclosure, which 
measures up to the most exacting standards of good 
looks, strength and durability, yet is not at all in the 
luxury class. Built to a standard specification, it is used in 
4 to 7 ft. heights by city and suburban schools in large num- 
bers, and with unvarying satisfaction. Special heights up to 
10 feet can be furnished. 


Let our near-by Fence Engineer advise with you. 
He'll bring our Catalog 24D—or we'll mail it if you like. 


American Fence Construction Company 
130 West 34th Street, New York 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 

















RACINE PRODUCTS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


GYMNASIUM BASKETS 


and 
HAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
GYM 
BASKET 


Strongly made. 
Heavily coated 
with non-rusting 
material. 





FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
24%, GALLON SODA AND 


ACID EXTINGUISHER 


Needed in every school build- 
ing as a fire prevention. 


Both items 
manufactured by 


RACINE IRON & WIRE 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Building, Mercersburg, Pa. 


burg Academy. 


of past performance. 


systems for your schools. 
ment is at your service. 


LANDIS 


423 Board of Trade Bldg., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








The cut shows a recent Landis 
installation in the new High School 


installations in that city include 
the Old High School and Mercers- 


This school was equipped with 
Landis apparatus on the strength 











ELECTRIC TIME 


and 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEMS 


Other 





HIGH SCHOOL, 
HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Write our nearest office. 


ENGINEERING 


& MFG. 





MERCERSBURG, PA. 
ARCHITECTS, ALTOONA 


Let us explain the advantages of Landis equipment and assist you in planning suitable 
Full information furnished on request. 


Our engineering depart- 


CO. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 











SCHOOL BUILDING STANDARDS 


Successful planning for use is dependent in 


stead on the skill of the school planner after he 
has made irefu idy and analysis of all ele 


which affect the efficiency of the plan, 
pe : 


umber of pupils to be 


r instance ne 
the curricular offerings and the type 
rgar atl 
It is not Desirable that the Architecture of 


Schools be Reduced to Standards 


ng as in everything els: 


| 
Ai 


depends on originality and individuality rathe 
than upon uniformity. Architects may favor 
certain styles of architecture for their building 

By ich tendencies do not preclude individual 
it ana amnol nnift . ++ A ‘hitec ra] ; , 
ity, and compel unliormity. renhitectural sty! 

must vary with differences in climates. Build 
ings in sections having long periods of warn 


a different styl 
and exterior treatment from those in sections 
having long periods of cold weather. Archite: 
ture that is suitable in New York and the Middle 
West would generally be out of place in Cal 
fornia, Texas, Florida or Georgia. The size of 
the ty has also an important bearing on the 
] ] + 


weather should naturally have 


irchitectut style of buildings. In large citi 
k New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
other . where site are re tricted and where all 
kin ind types of schools must be irge, th 
architectural expression must necessarily _ bi 
different from that in smaller and medium-sized 
ti It is then a certainty that is neither 
nor possible to reduce exteriors 0 

scl to a standard form. Variety, individu 


( ) y are desired. 
Other Factors Essential to Plan Efficiency 
Safety, Good Lighting, Successful Ventilation, 


Sanitation and Sane Economy are all essential 
to successful and efficient planning of school 
and should comprise the elements common to all 
kir and sizes of schools. It is believed by the 


committee that the development of standards 


will need to be restricted to these common elk 
m« and that a contribution to better school 
bu es can be made by an exhaustive study ol 
th lanv-sided phase of each factor. The 
m mportant oft tne mmon element 


Safety 
All communities in all parts of the country 
} oned safety of 
thei schools The mechanica element col 


; hijt . 
ributing 
riputing 


have a right to demand unquest 


to satety are 


1. Type of building plan 
> Size and location of sit 
Number and cation of corrido) 
ays and exits 
j Height of building 
Methods of constructior 


Lighting 


The schoolhouse planner is concerned with 
both natural and artificia ghtiny Natura 
lighting includes such matters as kind of light, 
that is, side lighting, top lighting, or cross light 


ing, the amount of light necessary to a prope! 
? 


distribution, size, arrangement nd type if 
window. 

Practice and tals eg CIO] nave alread) 
evolved standards relative to the amount and 


kind of light for classrooms, as well as for 


window arrangement. The standard used, how 
ever, is applicable particularly to the northert 
states. A further study is necessary in order 
that the various latitudes an: limate ma he 
given sufficient consideratio1 

Artificial lighting is necessa reduced to ar 

ectric lighting system of proper distributio1 
Its success is dependent on the foot-candle in 


fensity and on the types of 
foot-candle intensity and the typ 
may be re duc r d To definite standards For the 


ariou tyne at ro m WwW thir huilding 


lamp units. Th 
yf lamp unit 


Ventilation 


\ n lighting, the problem of ventilatior 
schools is two-fold, natural and artificial. Typ 
of plan, provision for cross ventilation, w ndow 
arrangement, type of windows, and orientation 
of the building are the dominant elements t 
-yecessful natural ventilation. The essential 


to successful artificial ventilati 
air movement, 
peratures. 
Present methods of 
questioned. The 


prope. humidity ar d normal tem 


irtificial 
Committee 


ventilatior h 


should er 


hee n 


deavor to reach a definite conclusion concerning 


this problem. 


Sanitation 
Site location, water supply, the elimination of 
basement arrangement of plumbing fixtures, 


and janitorial service comprise the elements that 


iffect the sanitation of 
matior ol 


an.tatiol 


school buildings. For 
tandards for the maintenance of 
hould relatively 
mpie matter. 
School Building Economies 

' whereby a comparison 
ability of various schools can be 
made constitutes one of the most important and 
difficult task of the Committee. The wide 
variation in the per pupil building costs, with 
ut a corresponding efficiency in educational ser 
ice leads to the conclusion that there is much 


theretore be a 


\ idy ol cost 


base 


the service 


Part II 
(Approved in Principle by the 57th Convention) 

This preliminary draft of a report of the 
Committee on School Building Standards em- 
phasizes three essential factors to the success 
ful planning of schools, viz., Plan Efficiency, 
Substantial Construction and Beautiful Archi 
tecture. 

\ stated in the nitial report, the first of 
these essentials, viz., plan efficiency in its adap 
tation to educational needs, and the last, the 
development of a beautiful and esthetic exterior, 
which for obvious reasons, do not 
lend themselves at all readily to standardization 

do those for lighting, ventilation, sanitation, 

nstruction and some other things. 

Safety. The most important of all the essen 
tial mecha} ical factors are those affecting the 
afety of schools and their occupants 

The initial study of your Committee there 
fore. was centered on the subject of building 
chools for safety, but before undertaking an in 
lenendent study, it deemed it to be advisable to 
undertaken by 


ire factors 


view the recent investigations 


other organizations interested in this particular 
field. thereby possibly avoiding duplication of 


research 

As your Committee is irrevocably committed 
to the promotion of better, more efficient and 
heautiful buildings, any report which definitely 
these qualities should receive the un- 
On the other 


promotes 


qualified support of the A. I. A. 


hand anv findings which tend towards a retro- 


aili 
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Maxwell’s Aranlite Shade 
mounted inside casing. 














Maxwell’s School Shades Save Eyesight and Increase Efficiency 
MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL CANVAS SHADES 


(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 
Are the Best and Give the Greatest Satisfaction 
For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals and public buildings. 
Can also be made of any Standard Shade Cloth. 
Can be mounted inside or on outside of casing. 
Efficient, good looking, economical, trouble-proof and will last for years. 


Can be instantly adjusted. 


Effective be 


Durable 

Good Looking 

Easily Adjusted 

Cannot Get Out of 
Order 


the market. 
mitting window 


Makes possible a 
proper circulation of 


. a ae P shade. Yields maximum 
air an insures an efficiency at a minimum 
abundant light distrib- cont. 
ution. Can be made of canvas 


or any standard 


cloth. 


Can be mounted 
of casing or on outside of 


Fixtures in both drawings are 
exaggerated in size to show de- 


tails more clearly. casing or jambs. 


Can be obtained from leading School Supply Houses 


Write for Circulars. 


S. A. MAXWELL & COMPANY 
Chicago 


3636 Iron St. 


For service and quality use Maxwell’s 


Dependable Window Shades. 


“ADJUST-OR” 
WINDOW SHADE 


(Patent Pending) 

The most efficient ad- 
justable single shade on 
Is simple to 
operate and is effective in 
regulating light and per- 
ventila- 
tion. Operates smoothly 
and easily. Where a sin- 
gle shade is desired the 
Adjust-or is the 


Wie. ois 2 ae 


ideal 


shade 


inside 























grade movement or that necessitate unnecessary 
expenditures without commensurate returns, or 
which gives attention to the cure of evils rather 
than to prevention based upon a correct under- 
standing of the fundamentals in the purpose and 
use of schools should be disproved 
Safety Standards Established by the A. lL. A. 
Committee 

The safety of school buildings is dependent 
upon five fundamentals: 

1. The type of plan. 2. 


Proper location and 
adequate site. 3. Substantial construction. 4. 
Height. 5. Adequate and properly arranged 
circulation and egress. 

If buildings are planned with due regard to 
the above and constructed after approved fire 
resistive methods, fires or hazard to life in 
school buildings will be practically eliminated. 
Thus a fire may start in a laboratory, shop or 
other room used for any special activity, which 
rooms are regarded as the greatest source of 
fire hazard, but if the building be of a construc- 
tion as advocated by this Committee, there can 
be but slight loss since fires may be easily ex- 
tinguished. 

The history of school fires does not record 
one that may be considered as serious in a build- 
ing constructed upon the above principles. 
Then again, the many lives which have been 
lost and the injuries sustained through panic, 
rendered more extensive in many cases because 
of an involved plan, emphasizes the importance 
of greater plan efficiency with its concomitant 
of adequate and properly proportioned means of 
circulation and egress. 

It is in the light of the ideals just discussed 
that the Committee has examined the recent 
publication of a report known as The Tentative 
School Exit Code formulated by the American 
Engineering Standards Committee under the 
sponsorship of the National Fire Protection 
Association. 

Your Committee finds a number of items with 
respect to existing buildings which it is ready 
to approve, but the Code in the main is not ac- 
ceptable for the reasons that: 

(a) It appears to be written around school 
buildings of types long abandoned. 

(b) It apparently deliberately disregards the 
function of a modern school building. 


(c) Its translation into actual construction 
would in many instances, add materially to the 
cost without commensurate returns to safety 
and educational processes. 

Your Committee, therefore, cannot recommend 
that approval be given the School Exit Code as 
prepared by the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee. 

In connection with this matter, your Commit- 
tee wishes to state that it is of the opinion that 
there is a steadily growing belief that ill con- 
sidered laws and regulations requiring what are 
believed to be in many respects excessive and 
unreasonable provisions for alleged means of 
safety, and for floor space, lighting, etc., are 
rapidly being regarded as needlessly expensive 
and, in the main, far beyond the financial ability 
of school communities. 

Further, your Committee is also of the 
opinion that the first step on the part of those 
who would make laws and rules and regulations 
prescribing the planning of schools from the 
standpoint of safety or for any other purpose, is 
to first give attention to the real problems con- 
nected with the purpose and functions of schools, 
which should be well served. 

Your Committee, in conclusion, wishes to 
state, that in its judgment, it now seems to be 
necessary to develop standards for use in the 
planning, construction and equipment of schools, 
which will fairly meet the modern and actual 
needs, based upon the most careful considera- 
tion of the usage of this particular type of 
building, something which now is not available 
and that this will constitute its major work for 
the current year. 

PERSONAL NEWS 

Supt. C. K. Hayes of Muscatine, Ia., has been 
reelected for a term of three years. Mr. Hayes 
was appointed last October to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Potts. 

Mr. W. E. Giffin, head of the manual arts 
department at Sycamore, Ill., for the past three 
years, has been elected superintendent of schools 
to succeed O. E. Peterson. 

Superintendent John W. Casto of the United 
Township high school at East Moline started 
(on September 2nd) his seventh year of service 
at $4,000. Superintendent Casto is also serving 
as Governor of the 40th district of Rotary Inter- 


national this year. This district is made up of 
Northern Illinois, and has 32 Rotary clubs in it, 
for which he is responsible to the Rotary Inter- 
national. 

Mr. Thomas F. Kelley has been chosen as 
chairman of the school board at Rockland, Mass. 
Mr. Kelly has been a member of the board for 
nineteen years and for eighteen years has served 
as its secretary. 

Tennessee superintendency changes: Carl 
T. Vance of New Market goes to Erwin; Wilbur 
S. Young of Spring Hill goes to Springfield; R. 
H. Brown of Dayton, Kentucky, goes to Morris- 
town; J. L. Hair succeeds James A. Roberts as 
superintendent of the Hamilton County schools; 
V. F. Goddard succeeds Prof. Cary at Alcoa 
City. 

Dr. Alfred Hall-Quest of the University of 
Cincinnati succeeds Dr. Charles W. Hunt as 
director of extramural instruction of the school 
of education of the University of Pittsburgh. 
Dr. Hunt becomes the dean of the Cleveland 
school of education. 

Michigan. H. C. Schell has been chosen 
superintendent for the Middleville schools; H. A. 
Nicholson goes from Fowler to Hersey; A. J. 
Henry goes from Howard City to Tustin; 
George N. Wood has resigned the superintend- 
ency at St. Louis, Michigan. 

The teachers of Indiana have charged that 
H. N. Sherwood, republican candidate for state 
superintendent, had solicited subscriptions for 
an educational magazine which was defunct. 
Mr. Sherwood’s friends claim that he was in 
nowise responsible for the mismanagement of 
the publishing enterprise. 

The Gas City, Ind., board of education re- 
elected the following officers: President, Mrs. H. 
B. Mack; secretary, O. Gordon; treasurer, L. H. 
Conley. 

‘Beginning with January 1, 1925, the salary 
of William J. O’Shea, superintendent of schools, 
New York City, will be $15,000. On January 1, 
1926, a $5,000 raise will fix his salary at $20,000. 

B. J. Burris, state superintendent of Indi- 
ana, has announced the appointment of William 
F. Vogel of Boonville as state supervisor of 
teacher training to succeed Oscar H. Williams. 
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NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM - PLAYGROUND - STEEL LOCKERS 








Keep 





Your 


Gymnasium 


Orderly 








Rigid Construction 
Reinforced doors, 
Lock and two keys. 


$27.00 Shinves 


CABINET K 


10” wide, 164%” deep, 60” high 


Olive Green Enamel Finish. 


Freight allowed 
East of Mississippi River 





CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


| NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


AN 








WHY USE MARBLE? 


Marble is Crystalline Limestone. 


PIAA AIAAAAAAS 


Among the Rocks of the Earth, 
the most widely used and the most 
necessary, are Iron Ore, Coal and 








Limestone. All three owe their 


DO OOOO OOOO ODD OOD LOO LL 


origin to Organic Agencies ; Iron 
Ore to the action of 
} 


ground water charged with acids 


leaching 


from decaying vegetable matter. 
Coal to the 
vegetation itself ; and Limestone 
to the 
primitive forms of marine animals. 


carbonization ot the 


OO’ 


calcareous secretions of 
Thus Life prepares the way for 

Life and “Through the Ages one 

increasing Purpose runs.” 








ALABAMA MARBLE CO. 


Sales Department: 
1701 Avenue A, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Main office and plant: 
Gantt’s Quarry, Alabama. 


Producers of all grades of Alabama Marble. Manufac- 
turers and Contractors for interior marble work in Any 
Kind of Marble Inquiries for prices and estimates should 
be addressed to the Sales Department, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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r High School, Camden, N J 


vd d , » Philadelphia, Pa 
H. John Homan ( , Builders, Philadelphia, Pa 


80,000 SQUARE FEET 
Built to Withstand Hard Usage 


The new Camden Junior High School 
was planned and built to withstand long, 
hard usage. Only materials of known 
quality were used in its construction. 

Duratlex-A was 
Hoors— 


used throughout all 
80,000 square feet in all—for 
definite reasons. ‘The considerations in 


choosing a school Hoor are: 


|. Durability 

2. Cost of Cleaning 

3. Cost of Maintenance 

4. Resistance to Fire 

§. Health 

6. Quietness 

Comfort 

8. Appearance 

9. Continuous Availability 

10. Resistance to Water, Alkali 
and Acids 


In these things and in their order of im- 
Duratlex excels. 
demonstrated it. 


portance, Tests have 
Investigation is con- 
vincing. 

Whether it be a new or an old installa- 
tion, Duraflex-A invariably enlists that 
commendation quality 


always com- 


mands. 
Write for complete information. 


THE DURAFLEX COMPANY, Ine. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


PHILADELPHIA INGTON NEW YORK 
Fland Bidg 1110 F St., N. W 347 Madison Ave 
GREENSBORO. N. < BOSTON GREENVILLE, 8. C 


Lawyers Bidg 
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Let Us Help You Plan Your Program 
System for the Coming School Year 


The Cincinnati Line 
provides systems for 
both small and large 
institutions, including 
self-contained Pro- 
gram Clocks (as shown 
herewith), handsome 
Master Clocks, Second- 
ary Clocks, Electric 
Program Clocks and 
Bell Systems. 

The Cincinnati Pro- 
gram Clock can be ar- 
ranged for any num- 
ber of schedules or to 
operate your present 
bell system, thereby 
taking care of your re- 
quirements. 

With Sales Branches 
and Service Stations 
in all principal cities, 
we are in a position to 
give immediate atten- 
tion to School Boards, 
Electrical Contractors 
and Architects. 

Write for details and 
catalog. 


THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 
Factory and General Offices 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations 
in all Principal Cities. 
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——For Maximum Safety— 


———— 
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THE POTTER TUBULAR FIRE ESCAPE 


The Only Fire Escape That Is Entered Directly From the 
Classroom, Eliminating the Hazards of Outside Platforms. 








| 


For maximum safety, with minimum expense, equip your schools with 
Potter Tubular Fire Escapes. The cost of the Potter Tubular Fire 
Escape completely installed is considerably less than any other sliding 
type fire escape on the market. 





Besides being neat appearing, Potter Tubular Fire Escapes are built 
of materials that will give many years of service. 
flames will not interfere with their use. 


Smoke, water or 


We will gladly send you literature describing what FIRE PREVEN- 
TION EXPERTS consider the best fire escape known for safeguarding 
the lives of school children. 
make purchase. 


There is no obligation on your part to 


Hundreds of these escapes now in use 
Write for list of installations near you 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
General Office 


| 1862 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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7 . Remove dead air from School Rooms—keep 
An nsl e Ol et = Fresh Air circulating — without drafts, to 
maintain maximum efficiency of teachers and 
« . 
t * ‘ wee pupils. 
yet requires no water or sewer wr “GLOBE 99 
The Waterbury Sanitary Closet provides an absolutely , = ville: 
sanitary and odorless inside closet for country schools, : VENTILA I ORS 
without requiring water or sewer. : f 
; : ‘ ; 3 ; are unusually efficient because they are simple in design 
Complete in itself and requires little attention. Waste is with CURVED surfaces that accelerate the agwes 
dissolved and thoroughly sterilized in ground vault; emptied 8 ee ee So ee ee ee 
but once or twice a year. Once “GLOBES” are installed you get 
Standard seat as used in best plumbing. Vitreous china Send for catalogue and list oj EXPENSELESS VENTILATION 
bowl. Equals in appearance the best flush closets. goer 4 pre tls yy because there are no moving parts to oil or grease—there 
Install this convenient, sanitary toilet NOW before winter soik Wake tis on eevee walt ee ay will testo» 
comes. A card will bring complete details. long as the building itself. 
7 
The Waterman-Waterbury Co. GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY 
1121 Jackson St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. Dept. J 
y , 
enmenoneer (UR A Troy, N. a 
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Vi | m id his session? 
ust you provide extra rooms for this session: 
The average cost of construction for Ambler As- 
bestos Portable School Buildings is about one-fourth 
that of brick or stone and they can be provided very 
quickly to meet an immediate need. Yet these build- 
Hea ings are permanent, comfortable structures and are 
m absolutely fireproof. 
tebetet lt | | | MTT Double-wall and double-floor construction, 2” by 
8” joists, and Ambler Asbestos Shingles for the roof 
make substantial buildings that are easily heated and 
maintained at a very slight repair expense. The at- 
tractive interiors are finished in a restful buff tint 
with ceilings in every room—no exposed, barn-like 
looking rafters. 
Dept. S, 2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. PITTSBURGH OFFICE: 228 Pennant St., Phone 1057—R—Locust 
Ambler Asbestos Portable School Buildings will solve your problem as they have done for these school districts 
C} rrville % L District 
feat rowneville, Pa. 
vember 26, 1925. 
Mr K. nal 
Speers, Pa 
We have Senterville, r 
ae 3) 3 adle Scr 1 Buildings 
Yo i them 4 far rs pee eo a 
9 ase teal. heated the Kau 
asters Thes ry 4 are ae eariy 
4 Sch 4 as we ar 
a nwarts 
A TWO-SIDED STORY. arithmetic. The class was given an hour for’ on the difficulty of each, representing the com- 
is our interes Peggy rte Thes go forever the test. bined judgments of the teachers varies consid- 
rae nog * . O Table IV shows the number of pupils solving erably from the results of the classroom test. 
ep somebning I ur if Lod lie ACE ane = . . . 11 . . . 
It] Cut A ee ' each individual problem [There were 65 pupils For instance, problem four is considered an 
hac the mistortune to teach in, Ney gave l . - . 
ed oe | af ie . in the elass. average problem in difficulty by the teachers, 
ee eee See ee ee eee . ain TABLE IV while according to the test it is the most diffi- 
had n opportunity to meet a member of the Problem Section Section Potal - “ohle j he li 
nd. Gul when I went tato the beak to-sten 4am 6A, 28 pu 6B, 37 pu 65 cult problem in the list 
ID Daper ¢ r nother + , i i 7 34 Table VI shows more clearly the variation be 
Ip pape Ss To anothe ear. 2 » Pf ‘ ‘ 2 : 
«J 7°) . ’ . | 3 oocae 27 49 tween the judgments of the teachers and the re 
low unlike that place is this city and its 4 zt 8 17 It of the teat 
¥ sc] ) board. It seelis iwiavs i welcoming 5 16 .° = Su or tne ol. 
6 jaa 37 4 mn . , : 
partv. Here it is nearly the close of the school 7 24 23 57 In Table VI the problems are arranged ac- 
ees ; : "* : pues , ae 20 45 cording ( ‘ he t' the easies { > oO ) 
vear and Just last week. they gave us a rousing 9 “14 12 268 cord - to difficulty, tl asiest at the t p of 
¢ in the timber just out of town. We 10 eae ie 15 as ” each column. 
know every member of the board and all their lable V shows the order of the ten problems Table VII shows a comparison of the relative 
families, Tam leaving this town to go back to tom the easiest to the most difficult according value of each problem, based upon the judgment 
. ss ] - to the test of t} e teachers and the results of the test. 
versity next vear to finish my work for a , 
page nee . kes TABLE V 
les ree and it S with a Keen regret that | Wil Problem number. 6 1 7 3 . 2 9 5 10 \ oe Vil ‘i 
bid farewell to the city. TI envy my successor Pupils a -— on 94 9 ” > , et meng dy 
j : solving each 64 57 57 47 45 34 26 24 20 17 Problem Pupils solv- value in value in Error 
' nd wu ] like nothing better tha 0 ake , : _ rr 1 » 2 . be zr each er cent yer cent e t 
gn . d a nothing | —_ me th make m) Sy comparing lable IT] and lable \ it 18 ie mae aw ' 57, . rth 
| Tuture 0 e ill t Cl ere ‘the i] > W es | ¥ ° le ‘ > 57 : 9.2 
re home in that city wher ve apparent that the order of the problems, based , wT 3.1 9.2 61 
: - ——— 3 47 7.0 64 14 
Mr. School Board Member, how was your Problems Arranged According-- | : “he 130 103 17 
sc board listed in) that unity question by Teachers 9 26 15.1 143 08 
s—keep | ; ; - ) we pcihatigintc 5 24 15.9 10.1 5.8 
afts, to ; VOU! teachers in that q lestionnaire ¢ Perhaps = —_—_—_ _ — 10 ..20 17.4 15.3 21 
ers and vour board would do more rehiring if your city aw moe athe. 6 J 4 , 17 18.6 10.2 8.4 
-—_—_——— . 
ind your organization possessed more of such 1 +s [here was a tendency on the part of the 
a spirit. Give one of these plar s a faig trial -— aan aE oe ee rs mo a teachers, as shown by Table VII, to assign too 
. It vorth while 7—-—7< a ad much value to the less difficult problems and not 
; | - ~ no ¥ value tc > fe) > ; *} nes ; 
- TURNING THE LIGHT ON TEACHERS’ sg 1 cheng valet to ip Gane eee ee a 
in a MARKS ] evident that the relative difficulty of the prob- 
- ane M. Ss. 
‘keep out ee te Page 64 8 2? _ SR ll ems varies too much according to the test 
Problem itis Zz 2 rene A 44 values. ‘The difference is 18.2 per cent between 
' 1 number 6 3 7 l 5 t S . 8 10 a ~~ >a oe sroblem No. 6 ind problem No. 1. On the basis 
ION Value in x Z “sg I . . 7 
ase—there per cent 59 64 81 92 101 102 102 103 143 158 lh — of difficulty, the child that solved problem No. 4 
he -— t is observed from Table TII that the ten 5~ . ~2 correctly deserved more credit than the child 
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i rs th ight pi blem ix th easiest and } _— ~ i | that solved problem Nos. 6, 1, 7 and % At any 
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wa’ Q ten a most diffi ast. ; ked ti | 0~Z a — rate it would have been a grave injustice to the 
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. . rag ' “iy — a : mob} 4 “40 — children to have arbitrarily assigned a value of 
Sixth grade teacher to use the ten problems — / h] ‘ 
ve had selected in testing her pupils ir TABLE VI ten per cent to each problem and graded them 
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Another Milvay Achievement ! 


“NICAGO APPARATUS CO 


Milvay Encased Cylinder Vacuum Pump 
(New Improved Geryk Type) 


This Pump offers three distinct advantages over other makes, either 


domestic or foreign. 
. A higher Vacuum. 
First: - : 


Third: 


all standard air pump accessories. 
motor power. 
strains of continuous operation. 


sured. Many other desirable features. 


This is only one of the many new 
and improved designs listed in the | 


New Milvay Catalog. 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 


Milvay Scientific Instruments 


701 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


on the basis of one hundred per cent, for the 
ten problems, as 1s usually done. 

I next selected from the test papers one of 
the best, one of the poorest, and one that I con 
sidered an average paper. I numbered each 
paper and gave them to each teacher, with a 
ecard attached, and asked her to grade them as 
if they were her papers and record the grade on 
the card after the corresponding number. 

Table VITI shows the results of the individual 
grading. 

TABLE VIII 


Paper 
Number Individual Grades 
4 ; .. © @ 80 TO 86 6 65 75 66 68 


7 95 90 95 95 90 90 95 97 95 94 
11 5 10 2 10 25 10 15 10 15 10 


In Table VIII we find that there was not so 
much variation in the marking of the good paper 
or in the marking of the poor paper, but the 
marks assigned to No. 4 vary twenty points. In 
other words if seventy per cent represented the 
passing mark six of the teachers would have 
failed this pupil in arithmetic while four of 
them would have passed him. And if eighty per 
cent had represented the exemption mark, two 
teachers would have given the child a pass in 
arithmetic without an examination. It doesn’t 
matter so much if teachers do vary a little in 
marking the exceedingly good paper or the un- 
usually poor paper, but a little variation in 
marking the average paper does make a great 
difference. A slight variation may mean pro 
motion or it may mean failure. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 
_—Shamokin, Pa. The board has employed a 
dental hygienist who will inspect and care for 
the teeth of children in the lower grades of the 
public schools. 

-Wyomissing, Pa. Miss 
witz, dental hygienist of 
presented a report of th 
partment. Miss Bonawi 
children were examined and 
\ total of 217 children wer 


Catherine Bona- 
the schools, recently 
year’s work in her de- 
reported that 354 
289 re-examined. 

advised to seek 





Tests with a McLeod Gauge show 
that many produce a vacuum as high as .005 mm. 


Se d: No oil splashing. This is accomplished by the new 
cond: type of top cylinder construction. 

Greater durability. The entire lower section of the cyl- 
inder is encased in a single heavy brass casting. 
is not a single external joint to leak or open up. 
Can be operated by hand or 
Its sturdy construction enables it to withstand the 
Lifetime service is absolutely as- 











Writes 
a line 
8 1/2 
inches 
long 


There 


No valves. Fits 





A Necessity in Every Printing School. 


The LINOWRITER 


A Real Typewriter With a Keyboard Similar to 
the Linotype, Intertype, Etc. 






Empire Type Foundry 


Shipping 
Weight 
fifty 
pounds 


Cut is 1-5 Size 


Price $95.00 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








dental treatment and of these 117 received atten- 
tion and returned cards signed by dentists. 
There were 147 prophylactic treatments given. 

Colchester, Conn. The town health officer 
recently condemned nine of the local schools be- 
cause of insanitary conditions and overcrowding. 
In compliance with his order, the schools will 
remain closed until the necessary improvements 
are made. 

—Detroit, Mich. The prevalence of infantile 
paralysis delayed the opening of the city schools 
until September 15th. The late opening date was 
fixed at the request of the city health commis- 


sioner. There were 68 cases of the disease in 
the city at the time the schools should have 
opened. 


Chicago, Ill. With the opening of schools 
in September, the annual inspections of chil- 
dren for evidences of contagious disease were 
made. A force of 250 doctors and nurses are 
required for about two weeks to make these ex- 
aminations. 

-A modern cafeteria has been 
the high school at Biloxi, Miss. 

Oak Harbor, O. The school board has ruled 
that all students must be vaccinated against 
smallpox. Those who do not comply with the 
rule within a reasonable time will be barred 
from classes. 

—The school health department of Cleveland, 
Ohio, favors bobbed hair for teachers and pupils. 
The report says that the hair is strengthened 
and hygienic care made easier. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 
Twenty-two school buildings, providing ap- 
proximately 38,000 additional sittings, were 
opened in New York City with the beginning 
of the fall term. In addition to these, 20 more 
schools will be occupied on or about February 
first, providing 40,000 sittings. 

There are also about 60 additional buildings 
now under construction with an aggregate seat- 
ing capacity of more than 100,000. The con- 
struction bureau is at present engaged in the 
preparation of plans for 37 additional schools to 
provide seats for an additional 47,000 children. 

Since January 1, 1919, the city administration 
has appropriated $160,000,000 for new school 
buildings, with seating accommodations for over 
187,000, whereas from 1898 to 1918, covering the 
administrations of five mayors, the combined 


installed in 


appropriations for public school construction 
were about $123,000,000, thus giving a score of 
$37,000,000 over the total for the five preceding 
administrations. 

Bellefontaine, O. Because of the increased 
needs of the schools, an election will be held in 
November to vote on an increased tax levy. At 
present $3,000 is received from a special three- 
mill tax levy but a new levy will be needed after 
next August. 

Defiance, O. Facing curtailed school work 
this year and a threatened lack of funds in the 
near future, the school board has called an elec- 
tion to vote an additional tax levy. The ques- 
tion was submitted to the voters last year but 
was defeated at that time. 

Williamsport, Pa. A bond issue of $800,000 
to cover a five-year building program has been 
adopted by the school board. The program pro- 
vides for an expenditure of $160,000 each year 
and is expected to care for the increase in school 
population for the next ten years. 

The program adopted provides for the erection 
of a new junior high school, the construction of 
an addition to the Curtin junior high school and 
the Abraham Lincoln School, and the erection 
of an elementary school on the Cochran play- 
ground site. 

School board officials in school district 128, 
Rice County, and No. 3, Rice County, Minnesota, 
acting jointly, must buy a site and erect a school 
for the children of the district, according to a 
recent ruling of a Minnesota court. The de- 
cision is expected to end a six-year controversy 
between the opposing elements. The court, in 
rendering its decision, has issued an order 
against the rebellious board, compelling it to 
build a school, and has charged the expenses of 
the litigation to the board. Under the decision 
it is found that the children, and not the ma- 
jority of parents, determines the establishment 
of a school and sets a precedent unknown in 
court procedure in Minnesota. 

—Two new school buildings costing about 
$700,000 have just been completed at Hornell, 
New York. The architects for both schools are 
Tooker and Marsh of New York City. 

—The New York City school system will have 
51,563 new school sittings ready by September. 
This exceeds all previous records in school 


building operations. 
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Hoffman School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MODERN SCHOOL 
PIANO EQUIPMENT 


\imong the many installations of Duo-Art Pianos in 
the schools of the country, Cincinnati stands pre 
eminent 
By means of the special school-rolls, pupils sing, dance, 
and perform as wu ell as receive superior in- 
struction in all phases of music. 


th AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Educational Department 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK CITY 
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-" PRACTICAL 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM 


No Batteries To Take Care Of 


BNE Ee Ke BETTER AND 
mnie iad thes 7" CHEAPER 
eT T COMPLETE 

| SYSTEMS 


SIMPLE 
SERVICEABLE 
REASONABLE 


THOUSANDS OF 
SCHOOLS 
ARE USING THEM 


Write for Catalog 


HANSEN MFG. CO. 
PRINCETON, 
INDIANA 
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lurns a Task 
Into a Treat 


HERE is something so fasci- 


nating about Devoe School 
Colors that they make the art 
period a pleasurable hour to stu- 
dent and teacher alike. 
The colors themselves are vivid, 
true, pure—for Devoe knows that 
upon these school colors the stu- 
dent’s appreciation of true color 
values largely depends. 
And the boxes which contain the 
colors help make the hour pleas- 
ant, too. Students delight to use 
these boxes, for they are so attrac- 
tive and handy. ‘Teachers like to 
use them, too, because they are 


convenient and economical. 


DEVOE 


SCHOOL COLORS 


Manufactured by 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
New York Chicago 
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VISUAL 
EDUCATION 


made practical 





for 


Daily Classroom 


Use 








SHOOTING AN OIL WELL. 





Stereographs and lantern slides arranged 
and classified for primary and intermediate 
grades, Junior and Senior High Schools, and 
accompanied by carefully edited, indexed 
guide books, are now available. 


Write for Literature, or Demonstration by 
one of our representatives. 


| KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
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- A One-Roon Buicding: 


MEETING HEALTH REGULATIONS 
Circle A one and two-room schools comply with re- 
spective State and Municipal regulations regarding 
size, light, ventilation, exits, etc 
Qn a basis of forty pupils each room allows 15.7 
square feet of floor space to a pupil, and provides 188 
cubic feet of air space 
The windows, when arranged unilaterally, have a 
glass area equal to 20% of the floor space. Windows 
are counterbalanced and smooth-working, making air 
ing of the room quick and easy. There is no point of 

nvenience and safety that has not been provided for 

Send tor tully illustrated catalogue giving com 
plete information, construction details, plans, et 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


614 Neil Street, Champaign, IIl. 


Manufacturers o 


CIRCLE A PORTABLE SCHOOLS 














HIGH GRADE 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 














CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 


Send for Catalog 












































Providing New Rooms 
When Needed 

O meet the demand for changes d 

enrollment—new roonas for new 
rooms for larger classes---Wilson Sectionfold Partitions 
are suitable. They make it possible to turn one room 
into many, or many into one. Easy to install and 
operate. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 
Provide additional blackboard surface. 
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f°’ Established 1876 > 


Write for Catalogue No. 14 
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WARDROBES 





&, DOORS - PARTITIONS - BLINDS 2 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 
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LANL 


STERLING 


'  ANNIN & CO. 





FLA 


MADE OF 


and D 


_ All Wool Double Warp 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


Manufactured only by 


Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 


buntings than all other brands combined. 


99-101 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sl 


You Receive Full Value When You Buy 


GS 


EFIANCE 


Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


HA 


S000 


CODE OF LIGHTING SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
(Continued from Page 49 
one in which the dominant light reaches 
the work-places directly from the luminaires 
which are open at the bottom and in which the 
light source may be seen from below. Such a 
ighting-system may be further classified as 
ocal or general. In the former, the luminaires 
are placed close to the work and illuminate a 
very limited area, in the latter they are in 
stalled overhead in such a way as to illuminate 
the whole room area as well as the limited area 
upon which the work is done. An _ enclosed 
luminaire is one in which the light-source is 
completely surrounded by the globe and ho!der. 
Some luminaires 


tem is 


(sometimes termed semi 
enclosing) having open or clear glass spaces in 
conjunction with diffusing glass, opaque reflect- 
ing surfaces, etc., may be considered from the 
standpoint of lighting to belong to the direct 
ighting class. 

A semi-indirect 
appreciable 


system is one in which an 
portion of the light reaches the 
work-place directly from the luminaire, but in 
which more than half of the light is directed 
to the ceiling and upper walls and thence re 
flected to illuminate the work-places. A semi 
indirect luminaire usually consists of a lamp 
equipped with a diffusing bowl or inverted glass- 
reflector, as illustrated in Figures 6 and 8. The 
relation between the relative amounts of light 
above and below the horizontal throwgh the 
light-center of such a unit depends largely upon 
the character of the transmission of the bowl. 
When the glass-bowl or inverted reflector of the 
emi-direct luminaire has a high transmission, 
he illumination approaches that of direct-light- 

r, and when of low transmission, the effect 
pproaches that of indirect-lighting. 

\ totally indirect lighting system is one in 
vhich all of the light reaches the work indirectly 
fter reflection from the ceilings and walls. The 
minaire light-source 


usually consists of a 


equipped with an opaque bow! or inverted re 
lector, as illustrated in Figure 9 


Direct-lighting systems. The open-bottom 
minaire is subject to criticism even though the 


Table 
Coefficients of Utilization for a Classroom 


Ill 
32 feet by 24 feet, ceiling 12 feet high.* 


(Reflection-factor of ceiling 70 per cent.) 


Direct-Lighting 

1—High reflection-factor 
ae eee ree rr re ee 

2—Prismatic enclosing unit; clear lamp.... 
Enclosed unit of white glass 
lamp position cannot be seen) clear lamp... 

Semi-indirect Lighting 

{—Low transmission, 
lamp 


Medium transmission, glass bowl with clear lamp.. 


Indirect Lighting 
6—Metal, compo or glass 
lamp . 


bowl containing mir: 


*Transactions Illuminating Engineering Society, Vol. X 


light-sources are shielded from the normal angle 
of vision because of the harshness of shadows 
and the glare due to reflected images of light- 
sources from shiny paper, textbooks and pol- 
ished desk Diffusing-bulb or bowl 
enameled lamps or frosted inner 
gas, effect a 


tops. 
cylinders for 
considerable improvement when 
used in this type of luminaire. One of the chief 
advantages of this type of equipment is its rela 
tively high efficiency. 

The enclosed luminaire, when made of a good 
diffusing glass and of sufficient size to insure 
low brightness of both the 
flected images, produces satisfactory 
results from the standpoint of 
glare. Furthermore, the coefficient of utilization 
is high. The depreciation due to the 
of dust and the resultant loss o f light are less 
than in most systems. Partly because of econ- 
omy, the enclosed-unit is one of the practicable 
solutions of school lighting problems. It is gen- 
erally advantageous to select glassware having 
the horizontal dimension large as compared with 
the vertical dimension in order to obtain a sat 
isfactory utilization of light. 

The semi-indirect system employing good 
diffusing glass, of sufficiently low transmission 
to insure low brightness, provides excellent 
lighting 


luminaire and re- 
lighting 
shadows and 


collection 


Inasmuch as this system employs the 


open-bottom glass reflé 


high reflection-factor glass 


Reflection-factor of walls 
50 per cent 3U per cent 
ctors, with bowl- 


(highly diffusing, one in which the 


ee 0.47 0.43 
0.47 0.42 
0.39 0.34 
bowl with cleat 
veer res 0.33 0.29 
0.37 0 
or reflector; clear 
0.30 0.27 
V. No. 2. March 20, 1920 


ceiling and upper walls for redirecting a large 
part of the light reaching the work-place, these 
should fairly high reflection- 
For this reason these surfaces should 
be properly maintained. When used in smoky 
or dirty environment very material losses in the 
illumination result unless 
adhered to. 
The indirect 


ing as 


surfaces have 


factors. 


frequent cleaning is 
system provides excellent light 
characterized by the desirable qualities 
of good distribution, absence of strong shadows, 
and low surface brightness. As in the case of 
the semi-indirect luminaire, ceiling, upper walls, 
and the luminaire require frequent cleaning in 
order to maintain the illumination intensity for 
which the installation was designed. For a com- 
parison of the coefficient of utilization of these 
three systems see Table III. 

Design of a lighting installation. The subject 
is too involved to be handled in a short treatise 
unless limitations are set on the scope of the 
discussion. These considerations, therefore, will 
be confined to the design of a lighting installa- 
tion for a classroom 32 feet by 24 feet, with 
a ceiling height of 12 feet, the ceiling having a 
reflection-factor of 70 per cent and the walls 
having a reflection-factor of 50 per cent. 

To comply with Rule 2 on the “Avoidance of 
Glare,” it is necessary to diffuse and redirect 
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IT IS AGREED THAT THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD 


FOR EVERYTHING THAT ENTERS INTO THE 


EDUCATIONAL LIFE OF THE COMING 


CITIZENS OF THESE UNITED 


STATES OF AMERICA 
“THEREFORE; BE IT 
RESOLVED” 
THAT 


OUR 
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PRIMARY TABLET } 


THE J. C. 
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BEST ‘FOR THE PRICE 











MARK 
SHALL BE 





RE BEL 


OK 





PLACED ONLY 


ON ARTICLES OF 


AN UNDOUBTED VALUE— 
KINDERGARTEN TO UNIVERSITY— 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


MADE AND SOLD WITH A QUALITY GUARANTY BY 
BLAIR COMPANY OF HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 





the light proceeding from the filament or mantle. 
To comply with Rule 3 on “Distribution of 
Light,” it is necessary to specify the number 
of lamps, their size, spacing, hanging height, 
etc. Rule 4 on “Color and Finish of Interior” 
plays an important part in this discussion. 

For the sake of simplicity and brevity a typi- 
cal lighting installation, employing totally en 
closed diffusing luminaires, will be discussed. 

The factors which should be considered in 
determining the size and number of lamps to 
be used in a given room are: first, the illumina- 
tion in foot-candles to be supplied; second, the 
floor area, which in this case is 32’x24’ or 768 
square feet; third, the amount of light in lumens 
emitted from each lamp, obtained from Table II; 
fourth, the coefficient of utilization of the lamps 
and their accessories as installed in the room. 
The last quantity involves many factors, such 
as the relative dimensions of the room, the re- 
flection-factor of the surroundings, the number 
and character of luminaires, their locations and 
hanging height. In Table III coefficients of 
utilization for modern lighting equipment are 
given for a typical standard classroom. These 
values refer to the initial installation without 
any allowance for depreciation due to aging of 
lamps and dust collection. The plane of the 
work in this case is the desk tops, generally 24 
inches above the floor. 


HOUSING THE TEACHERS IN COMFORT. 
(Concluded from Page 45) 

through driveways between the houses, the en- 

tire court space between the five houses being 

constructed with concrete with proper drains. 

Unused space for walks, drives and buildings is 

landscaped with lawn, shrubs and flowers. 

Each building, on a 20’x25’ foundation, is 
identical in constructive design, interior finish, 
and furnishings. The interior walls are of light 
gray tint with harmonizing gray enamel for the 
woodwork finish. Windows are of the narrow 
panel casement style. 

Interiors are constructed much like the late de- 
sign apartments with thought to convenience 
and simplicity. The living room, 12’x17’, has a 
built-in clothes closet, a built-in bookcase, a win- 
dow seat, and a breakfast nook. 


The dressing room, 6'-6”x7’-2”, consists of 
built-in dressing table, drawers, and a two panel 
glass door clothes closet as a unit. On the door 
entering from the dressing room to the bath 
room is a full length plate glass mirror. Ona 
large centrally pivoted panel door is attached the 
folding bed which swings down into the living 
room at night and in the daytime is folded up 
and swung in the dressing room and out of sight. 
The bathroom contains a_ built-in medicine 
cabinet and all modern fixtures. 

The kitchen, 6’-6”x11’, contains built-in cup- 
boards, drawers and counters, sink, folding iron- 
ing board, wooden fuel container, and a built-iz: 
refrigerator. Approach to the ice compartment 
is made from the back porch. 

Approach to the basement is from the back 
porch which is screened in. The basement is full 
size of the foundation, cemented, and contains a 
partitioned and shelved fruit cellar, tightly con- 
structed coal room, laundry tubs, pipeless fur- 
nace, and three light fixtures well distributed 
for convenience. 

Economic rental, a vital point in the existence 
of a school teacher, received due consideration. 
Each bungalette rents for $25 per month com- 
pletely furnished. The three garage compart- 
ments rent at $3 each per month. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The Newark, N. J., board of education has 
appointed four architects for the planning and 
building of four different schools. The Newark 
News in commenting on the action says: “The 
board turns back to the plan embracing specific 
appointments for each school for which appro- 
priations have been provided. In this way the 
board obligates itself to pay the fees, controls 
the architects through its business manager and 
building committee and also keeps control of 
ome valuable patronage. 


A $5,000,000 bond issue brought out by the 
Philadelphia board of education was quickly dis- 
posed of bringing a premium of $85,885. 

The state board of education of Mississippi 
in dealing with the so-called revolving school 
fund is favoring the rural school districts on the 
argument that they need support more than the 
cities. 


“Lack of money, an under-staffed depart- 
ment, crowded classrooms and inadequate hous- 
ing facilities are the four handicaps we must 
face with the opening of the fall term, condi- 
tions which cannot be remedied until the people 
of Oakland vote to float a bond issue,” is the 
statement recently made by Superintendent Fred 
M. Hunter regarding the Oakland, California, 
school situation. 

Dayton, O. The school board will ask the 
voters to approve a bond issue of approximately 
$4,000,000 at the coming November election. 
The money derived from the bonds will be used 
to erect junior high schools and elementary 
buildings where these buildings are needed. 
The board reports that its building fund has 
been depleted so that the bond issue is the only 
remaining recourse. 

New York, N. Y. Of the $34,000,000 worth 
of new school construction to be undertaken by 
the city under the 1925 budget, the Borough of 
Queens will be given more than one-third, or 
$11,585.000, which is $4,000.000 more than the 
allotment in the 1924 budget. Queens Borough 
will receive nearly 40 per cent of the entire 
number of sittings provided in the new program, 
with seventeen new schools to be erected. 

In the appropriation are included provisions 
for a large vocational school of 1,500 sittings, 
and two large continuation schools of 2,500 sit 
tings each. In addition to these schools, nine 
elementary schools and three sites for future 
buildings, there are provisions for a site for a 
future high school in Astoria and an addition 
of 1,080 sittings for the Jamaica Training 
School. A number of badly congested elemen- 
tary schools will be relieved by the erection of 
new and more adequate classroom units. 

Chicago, Ill. A number of schools were 
cold last month because of lack of heating 
facilities. One school was ordered closed but 
the classes in the other buildings remained in 
session. The situation was attributed to the 
failure of contractors to complete their work. 
Each year there is a similar delay in letting 
contracts because of the failure of city inspec- 
tors to complete their inspections early in the 


summer, 
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HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS 


Specified By 
ARCHITECTURAL, ART 
and ENGINEERING SCHOOLS 


Throughout the Country 


oY testy years’ use of HIGGINS’ 
DRAWING INKS in the coun- 
try’s foremost art, architectural and 
engineering schools has led those in 
charge to insist upon HIGGINS’ 
INKS, and to accept no others. 

The full line of colors, from which any 
shade or tint in the color spectrum 
may be obtained, makes HIGGINS’ 
INKS far superior to cake or tube 
colors for wash and tint work. 


Specify These Inks — Accept No Others! 
BLACKS 


General (Soluble)—For Fine Line Work and Washes 
Waterproof—For Working Drawings 


COLORS, All Waterproof 





CARMINE GREEN BROWN 
BRICK RED BLUE SCARLET 
ORANGE VERMILION VIOLET 
INDIGO 
WHITE 


—available in *, oz. bottles only— 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co. 


271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago London 

















© SPENCER G3 
MICROSCOPE 
No. 64 


with side-fine adjustment, 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


Among its many advantageous 
features are these: 








I bjective lenses mounted 
directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to hold them. 


Il. Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid breakage 
of cover glass when focused 
down upon it. 


Ill. A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of the 
screw always engaged in 
stead of but one, as in others. 


MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16m/m and 
CATALOG SENT 4 m/m objective, double nose- 


piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 
in cabinet, $73.00. Discount te 
Schools. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 
(SPENCER MANUFACTURERS SPENCER 
BUrrALG]] ICESEGOPAS. wen EOMEE caus. (UETALO) 
eas BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ON REQUEST. 














A Mark of Quality 


The trade mark above on tubes, jars and gallon contain- 
ers is your assurance of securing the highest grade ad- 
hesive obtainable. “Sticks Like a Brother” is a familiar 
phrase in more than 2100 schools where Gluey Paste is 
used exclusively. Gluey Paste has won favor on merit 
alone and we pledge to keep up its fine quality always. 


GLUEY 
PASTE 


—never needs water, sticks quick, holds fast and is pure, 
white and creamy. Gluey Paste spreads smoothly, is 
sweetly scented and remains uniform to the last drop. 
From the standpoint of quality, economy and price— 
Gluey Paste is your logical choice. Ask for a quotation 
on your requirements. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 


Makers of the most complete line of adhesives 


DEPT. 12, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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The Commercial Paste Co., 
Dept. 12, Columbus, Ohio. 


Kindly quote us on 
of Gluey Paste (Quantity) 


Name 

Address 

Town and State 

leacher Principal Superintendent 
Purchasing Agent 


School 
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Horace Mann New Second Reader 
Just Published 


This new text follows in form and in colored pictures the 
precedent established by the Horace Mann New Primer and 
the New First Reader. 

The New Second Reader takes advantage of the cumulative 
effect of a series of related incidents and situations woven 
together into a complete story. Most of the material is origi- 
nal and new; all of the stories are interesting and of perma- 
nent value. The pictures are all in color and are delightful 
in their imagery. The Teacher’s Edition fully explains the 
method of teaching each day’s lesson. 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


One problem understood is better than twenty vague solu- 
tions. In the Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic the pupil is pre- 
pared to work out his own understanding by being led skil- 
fully from one step to the next, understanding all the way. 
The result is independent and intelligent thought and action. 
There are hundreds of problems of contemporary interest, 
both oral and written, drawn from the child’s own activities; 
frequent reviews; socialized recitations. 


Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 
and Civics 


The authors know the secret of making history and civics 
real, and they combine this quality with a scholarly choice of 
material, with a duly proportioned presentation of it, and a 
strict adherence to truth. In simple and vigorous language, 
well within the child’s grasp, they have succeeded in sharing 
the spirit of history and good citizenship with the reader. 
THE MAKERS OF AMERICA 

(5th yr.) 


ELEMENTARY AMERICAN 
HISTORY 
(7th and 8th yrs.) 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
(8th yr. and Jr. H. S.) 


INTRODUCTION TO 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
(6th yr.) 





LONGMANS, 


New York 


GREEN & CO., Publishers 


Chicago Boston 











TEAGHING: A BUSINESS 


A new professional book by M. G. KIRKPATRICK 


Just ready, mailing price $1.40 


A Business” is a manual of 
common sense “or teachers in and out of the 
schoolroom. No inexperienced teacher can 
read it without being helped. No rural teacher 
can read it without broadening her vision and 
absorbing some fundamentals of her profes- 
sion. The author, one of the most popular and 
successful schoolmen of Kansas, has had full | 
and practical experience as a teacher, admin- | 
istrator, institute conductor, lecturer and 
member of the State Reading Circle Board. 


“Teaching: 


There are twenty-two chapters with a pro- 
fessional moral in every chapter. Tact, loy- | 
alty, management, all the schoolroom virtues, _ |} 
are set forth with concrete illustrations. All | 
the pedagogical morals are drawn from real | 
life, and every chapter is a story of some- | 
body’s success or somebody’s failure, with the 
lesson evident to every reader. 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MAss. 
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INTRODUCING 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 








MTT 











This attractive, up-to-date, and teachable series of 
Arithmetics has immediately established itself 
in the front rank of successful texts. 
Published August 21, 1923 
BOOK ONE For Grades Three and Four 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 
Published October 10, 1923 


BOOK TWO For Grades Five and Six 


Published September 2, 1924 


BOOK THREE For Grades Seven and Eight 
NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Ave., New York 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Story Hour Readers 
Revised 


HE newest and most highly per- 

fected series of Readers for teach- 

ing the mechanics of reading, and for 

opening up to young pupils the entire 
book world. 


The books are based on the best in 
modern pedagogy. Their rich content 
method is accompanied by compre- 
hensive work in phonetics. They give 
all the instruction needed in the first 
three years, and also through their 
charming literary style, reveal to the 
child mind the delights of good read- 
ing. 

Your correspondence is invited and 
will have prompt attention. 


American Book Company | 


Cincinnati 330 East 22nd Street 
Adonte CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Walraven Book Covers 


“The Cover with the Double Corners.” 








= 





PROMOTE 


SANITATION, HEALTHFULNESS AND ECONOMY 


\ JALRAVEN Book Covers protect, reinforce, and keep 


school textbooks clean and neat appearing. They elimi- 


nate the necessity and expense of frequent replacements. 


Made of tough Kraft paper, Walraven Book Covers pro- 


vide more than adequate protection. 


Corners and back, the 


points of greatest strain and wear, are doubly reinforced. 


Walraven Book Covers are attractive in appearance and 


are designed to be easily, quickly, and permanently adjusted 


to any book. 


They fit snugly, are flexible, and last longer. 


Old soiled covers can be removed at will, and readily replaced 


with new, clean, Walraven Covers at a very nominal cost. 


Two sizes will satisfy all requirements. 


lf vour Jobber canne 


, ' 
yt supply your needs, write us. 





SAVE 
Your Books 


with Walraven 
Book Covers 


Double Strength 
Where the Wear Comes 


Write for 
free samples 
TODAY 





A. T. WALRAVEN Book Cover ComMPANY 


DALLAS 


CHICAGO 








Elements of Educational Psychology 

Lawrence Augustus Averill, Ph.D. Price $2.15. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

The literature on practical pedagogy is grow 
ng rapidly. New books are coming from the 
ress with a frequency which must baffle the 
teacher who desires to keep abreast of the latest 


discoveries of the educational experimental 
aboratory. 

Among the recent books of this kind is Ele 
ments of Educational Psychology, by Dr. Averill. 
It is a sequel to the author’s Psychology for 
Normal Schools and is intended primarily as a 
textbook for teachers-in-training, who have had 
1 general course in psychology. The purpose of 
the present volume is to apply the principles and 
practical findings of psychology to actual 
schoolroom situations. The book covers the field 
in three parts. In Part I the Motivation of 
Learning is discussed; in Part II the Learning 
Process is examined; in Part III the Results of 
Learning are considered. Throughout the 
olume the author proposes simple experimental 
problems which require little technical skill and 
can be carried out effectively by any intelligent 
teacher. Constant reference is made to the 
most recent results of experimental observation. 
[Theories are built upon these results and practi 
al conclusions are derived from them. Every 
point of the discussion is made clearer by apt 
llustrations, drawn from the actual life of the 
lassroom. The book is written in a clear, 
lirect, interesting manner. Much that is of 
mmediate value to the teacher is contained in 
the volume. 

However, several reflections occur to the re- 
iewer as he reads the book. Teaching is un- 
juestionably an art, requiring not only knowl- 
dge, resourcefulness, skill, enthusiasm, person- 
ility, but also a clear idea of the ultimate pur- 


pose of education. How many of the young 


aspirants to teaching come forth from their 


specialized training equipped with all that is 
necessary to do justice to the noble work? 
Many, as we know, have done nothing more than 
absorb what was taught and apply this knowl- 
edge in a mechanical and lifeless way when they 
take actual charge of a classroom. True, Dr. 
Averill, endeavors to counteract this very auto- 
matism by insisting on motivation in teaching, 
on “vitalized effort,” on development of concen- 
tration, will, determination. He frowns upon a 
“milk diet” procedure and argues strongly 
against making entertainment the primary end 
of teaching. In this he is right. But there is 
a flaw in the entire exposition. This flaw lies in 
the absence of a complete understanding of 
human nature, which is more than “brain cells 
and neural pathways,” and whose purpose can- 
not be defined by “adjustment to racial and 
social environment.” 

Education means essentially training and de- 
velopment of the whole man, with an objective 
in view which meets this complete nature. Hence, 
education must develop all the powers of man 
and must prepare him for the successful accom- 
plishment of his duties to self, to others, and to 
God. It must lead to man’s final destiny beyond 
the present life. For this reason we must seek 
to evoke from the pupil efforts which are actu- 
ated by moral motivation and which will develop 
a strength of character which will meet the 
situations of life on moral principles. The dis- 
coveries of the research laboratory may reveal 
helpful aids to obtain the higher purpose, but 
at best they are tools. Education must be per 
meated by the spiritual, or fail. 


Fundamentals of Chemistry 

Cc. W. Gray, C. W. Sandifur, and H. J. Hanna. 
Cloth, duodecimo, 456 pages. Price, $1.68. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

The authors who have been teaching this sub- 
ject to high school students for a period of ten 
vears, hold to the principle that chemistry is a 
fundamental study necessary to success in busi- 
ness, home management, the professions, as 
well as an essential subject for college entrance. 
A well balanced course should be of immediate 


use to boys and girls who go out into life from 
the high school to engage in an industrial or 
commercial occupation or to undertake the duties 
of homemaker. Information should be pro- 
vided about the great basic materials of indus 
try, commerce, agriculture, about the substances 
that support life, provide shelter, aid transpor- 
tation, and provide power. The entire range of 
study can be and should be made intensely in- 
teresting and practical. At the same time the 
whole subject can be interwoven with the prin 
ciples and the theory governing the science so 
that it is of true cultural value and contributes 
toward a broad educational scheme. 

The book is of the applied type, quite original 
in arrangement and treatment, and rather com- 
prehensive for high schools. The first twenty- 
five chapters cover practically the entire range 
of chemical principles necessary for a working 
knowledge of inorganic chemistry, and the re- 
maining eighteen chapters are rather supple- 
mentary. The school which can give a minimum 
of time to the subject and the school which de- 
sires to offer an extended course are both served. 
While formal treatment is avoided, accurate de- 
finitions and complete, scientific explanations 
are provided and insisted upon. Each chapter 
is followed with a set of review questions and, 
where desirable, problems and exercises. 
Laboratory Manual for Chemistry 

By Geo. W. Bruce. Paper, royal octavo. Price, 
$1.20. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This manual presents a group of sixty experi- 
ments in general chemistry and is intended to 
provide the practical laboratory work of an in- 
troductory course. It actually covers all that 
may be reasonably included in a general high 
school course and contains the classic experi- 
ments usually given to beginners as well as a 
number of original adaptations developed by the 
author in the course of his teaching experience. 
The real value of the manual lies in simplicity, 
in the clearness and completeness of the direc- 
tions to the student, and in the mechanical 
make-up of the book which is of the convenient 
loose-leaf type. There are dozens of little 
“kinks” of arrangement which make the work 
adaptable to any course or school. 
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Announcing 
LENNES 


By N. J. LENNES 


Purpose 


by the Tests. 
For Grades Two-Eight 


The Cost 


dinary school tablet. 


1922 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 





WORK, DRILL AND TEST SHEETS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


Head of the Department of Mathematics, University of Montana. — 
Author of the Well-Known Series of Algebras, Geometries and Arithmetics 


1. The Work, Drill and Test Sheets fur- 
nish practice material in the fundamen- 
tal operations and solution of problems. 

2. Beginning with the Fourth Grade, they 
measure, through Standardized Tests, 
the pupils’ arithmetical ability from day 
to day and from week to week. 

3. They provide the remedial drill work 
necessary to correct the defects found 
in the work of each individual pupil 
after the defects have been determined 


The series contains 128 sheets for Grade hI F | f Pag ieee 
4 : c : yradead propiems rr Classes Trom re Tourtn 
['wo and 96 sheets for each succeeding ae 

grade of the Elementary School. 


These Tests are remedial — not post mortem. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS Boston New York 


118 East 25th Street 
New York City 


| 


7-4 








NEW BOOKS 


The Constitution 


With Synopsis and Questions 


Printed in large type, with a detailed anal 
ysis of its provisions and helpful questions 
that aid in understanding and remembering 


its essentials, 


Gannon and Jackson’s Drill Exercises 
and Problems in Arithmetic 


More than four thousand classified and 


to the eighth year. Two books, one for grades 
four to six, and one for grades seven and 
These Work and Test Sheets furnish eight. 
material in the most convenient form at 
a cost only slightly higher than the or 


D. C. HEATH © COMPANY 


of the United States 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 








Health in Home and Town 

By Bertha M. Brown. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Illustrated; 332 pages. Cloth. D. C 
Heath & Co., 3oston, New York, Chicago. 

This textbook may serve the home as well as 
the school. It enumerates the essentials of a 
healthful home, how to warm, ventilate and 
light the same, and then tells us something 
about furnishing and decorating a home. 

The essentials of a healthful city are dis 
cussed, the manner of distributing food sup- 
plies, water and ice, the disposal of refuse and 
waste, the care of streets and alleys. The text 
deals also with the enemies to health and com 
fort, and warns against violations against the 
laws of nature. 

Parks and playgrounds come in for consid- 
erable attention. Illustrations of those main- 
tained in the larger communities are shown. 
Various water supply systems are described. 
General Chemistry Test 

3y S. I. Powers. Examination forms A and 
B, keys and manual of directions. Specimen set 
twenty cents postpaid. World Book Co 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

These tests are intended to measure the 
accomplishments of pupils in high school chem- 
istry and may be applied in any school in con- 
nection with any textbook. Forms A and B are 
of approximate equal difficulty and have been 
tested with 3,000 pupils. Part one of each 
form is a test of thirty items of information on 
chemistry. Part two tests the ability of pupils 
in thirty-seven items relating to the writing of 
formulas and equations, common chemica) 
names and simple chemical calculations 
Elementary Accounting 

Part. I. Hiram T. Scovill. Cloth, octavo, 435 
pages. Price, $3. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

The teaching of bookkeeping in years past 
has been characterized by much insistence on 
rules and memorizing of methods, and by much 
practice in the use of books, forms, documents, 
etc. The texts have been formal hand books, 
with many rules, examples, and much technical 
verbiage. In recent years there has been a 
gradual departure from this situation and peda- 
gogical principles have gradually asserted them- 
selves with consequent changes in classroom 
methods and textbook content 

The present book is built entirely on psy- 


s 





chological principles. It takes the learner into 
account first and makes the teaching method the 
controlling guide in arrangement and content. 
The fundamental principles of account-keeping 
are reasoned out and correlated and rules and 
routine entries, methods of drawing balances, 
etc., are all explained in the light of the rea 
soned principles. 

Every business transaction involves the trans 
fer of values and has an effect upon the proprie- 
taryship which a business man has in goods, 
etc. All accounting is directed toward recording 
this one fact and all preparation of inventories, 
accounts, trial balances, financial statements are 
intended finally to exhibit the effects of a long 
chain of complicated, related, and unrelated 
transactions. 

The year’s work offered in the book carries 
the student along to enable him to conduct the 
accounts of any business operated on a personal 
ownership or partnership basis. There are am- 
ple problems to illustrate the principles of each 
chapter, and questions to test the student’s un 
derstanding of his study and laboratory work. 
Where Our History Was Made—Book II. 

By John T. Ferris. Cloth, 358 pages. Illus- 
trated. Silver, Burdett & Company, New York 
City. 

Americans who have visited Europe frequent- 
ly return home with a feeling that our cities and 
states seem to be barren of interesting historic 
spots and associations. True our history is 
brief, and less troubled than that of the old 
world cities and communities, and we cannot 
point to long lists of kings or conquerors, or 
devastating wars, or religious and racial up- 
heavals. But America is rich with localities in 
which stirring events took place, where there 
were conquests for peace and democracy, where 
the pioneers established this nation in the wilds 
of the prairies and forests and mountains, where 
the government of the greatest republic came 
into being and established its unity, where in- 
ventions, improvements in living, changes in 
government and social progress of the most 
rapid and startling kind were established. 

Th present book tells a series of true stories 
in American history, emphasizing the localities 
where the events narrated took place. It serves 
a splendid purpose, making alive the men and 
happenings of past days. It ties up two import- 


ant social studies, geography and history. The 
author writes vividly and interestingly. 
The Seven Little Sisters 

By Jane Andrews. New Edition. Cloth, 119 
pages. Price, $0.64. Ginn and Company, Bo 
ton, Mass. 

A genuine test of merit in a book for children, 
is a continued demand for it during several gen 
erations. The present little book is as interest 
ing to little ones of today as it was in eighties 
when it first appeared. The seven little sisters 
who live in the cold north, in the torrid south, 
in far-off China, in the desert, on the mountain- 
side, on the beautiful river Rhine, and in the 
western forest, all are as life-like and interest- 
ing as they were to us middle aged folks who 
read of them in our own childhood days. The 
book still arouses wonder at the discovery of the 
lives of brown and red and white children in 
strange places of the earth—children of the one 
great Father. 

The Study Readers—Fourth Year 

By Alberta Walker and Mary E. Parkman. 
Cloth, 310, 320 pages. Illustrated. Charles E. 
Merrill Co., New York City. 

This is the first of a new series in silent read- 
ing. It proposes to lead children not only to 
understand, enjoy, and use what they read, but 
to be the stepping stone to right methods and 
habits of study. The material is chosen from 
modern sources and is accompanied by some 
very novel introductory paragraphs for arous- 
ing attention and causing children to gain the 
special purpose of each lesson. 

Horace Mann New Second Reader 

By Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D., and Melvin Hix, 
B.S. Cloth, 188 pages, illustrated. Price, $0.72. 
Longmans, Green and Co., Chicago, III. 

This book follows along the lines of the new 
first reader of the same series and parallels 
the original basal second reader. The material 
consists of folk and fairy stories, some original 
and new, and all of intense child interest. The 
illustrations are printed in black and two colors. 
French Composition and Grammar Drill 

3y William E. Knickerbocker. Cloth, 164 
pages, illustrated. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 

This is a second book for students who have 
had at least a year of high school French. It 
emphasizes idiomatic translations and drill in 
grammatical irregularities. 
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The limited language ability of the 
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third-grade child is recognized in 
¢ Self-Help English Lessons, language 
Al WHITE -& textbooks by Julia H. Wohlfarth and 
— city. John J. Mahoney. The foot of the 

: SS ladder is put right where the child is 
py CAN where the average second-grade train- 

= ing leaves him. 
* DOING /F \ child who is just beginning the 
: use of a language textbook can 
GET be expected to do hardly more 
than tell a short story in a few 
WHERE sentences. Self-Help English Les 
’ sons starts at this level, within 
5 the range of third-grade ability 
MAKING f: ae , 

, y. That this sanely progressive se- 
: ries sets up attainable standards 
‘ : e: from the beginning and then 

~/4 ie trains the child to climb by self 
ot help methods to greater achieve- 


ment has been one factor in the 
successful use of Self-Help Eng 
lish Lessons in the classroom. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 














“The public schools of America cost money.” 


Says Geo. W. Frasier tn his: 


CONTROL OF 
CITY SCHOOL FINANCES 


One of the interesting facts 
about the book is, that itis: 


A most suggestive and serviceable little volume 
which is devoted to the thesis that the schools should 
be independent of municipal meddling with budgets 
and school moneys. 


Its subject matter commences with the very 
fundamentals of the problem. The legal phase is 
next considered, followed by expert opinion of lead- 
ing administrators. Then by means of an index 
figure established through a survey of 169 cities, the 
fact is proven, that the schools are more efficient 
where the school board controls its finances. 


Cloth, 132 pages. Price, $1.25. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
210 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Stone s 
Silent Reading 


\ new series of silent readers which furnishes 
specialized training in silent reading, under the 
general editorship of CLARENCE R. STONE, 
author of “Silent and Oral Reading.” 


The books are intended to supplement basal 
readers. The content is based upon activities 
that make a _ strong appeal to children. 
Throughout the series the child is confronted 
with problematical situations that force him 
to think as he reads. The method develops 
cooperation and helpfulness through various 
group activities. 


BOOK ONE of the series, by Clarence R. 
Stone, assisted by Helen DeWerthern, Pri 
mary Teacher, St. Louis, Mo., is planned for 
use in the latter half of the first grade and the 
first part of the second grade. Full Sugges 
tions to Teachers are included in the book. 


12mo. 51 illustrations in color. 
60 cents, postpaid. 


Book Two in press. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Every 
School Official 


should have a copy of the 
Nystrom Map Catalog EB24 


It is replete with information that every 
school executive should have. A splendid 
array of modern schoolroom equipment 
called to your attention in a clear, concise 





Better maps, 
globes, and ae : 
charts for way. There are ample supplementary il- 
teaching :— lustrations and a convenient grouping into 


Regional Geography three sections —equipment for teaching 
Political Geography - , 
Physical Geography geography, for teaching history, and for 


Commercial hi : 
Geesvaphy teaching biology. 


History Pa ; ; 

Physiology This catalog is too expensive to broad- 
Botany ac - P _ 
Natural History cast, but to any School Board Member 


filling in and sending us the coupon below 
we will gladly send a complimentary copy. 


c A.J. Nystrom ¢& Co. 


2249 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Kindly send me without obligation a free copy of your catalog EB24 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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EIGHT IMPORTANT REASONS FOR SELECTING 


THE NEW MODEL 
NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
For All Your Textbooks. 


ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 
as tough as cloth, and will outwear three ordinary covers. 

TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact. 

THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened 

FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 
come loose 

FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof 

SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


SEVEN: The new design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 

EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 
ties it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
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LJ le yf OS 


The Best Book Cover 
Ever Made 
for School Use 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold Each Year 


The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of the Textbook 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Office 
358 Fifth Ave 


Chicago Office 
1811 Prairie Ave. 
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Set 24 Ancient and Classical History 


Size 40x52 inches; 38 maps: price on adjustable steel stands $58.00. 

This series covers the field of Ancient History as outlined by the 
famous Committee of Seven. The thirty-eight maps in the set furnish 
the geographical background necessary for an understanding of this 
field of history. 


Outstanding features of this set are: 

(1) The close relation between the name of each map and the 
topics studied in this field. 

(2) The two general reference maps; 

(3) The proportional distribution of the maps over the entire 
field; and 

(4) The emphasis placed on the location in time of each map. 

The set is listed as follows: 


2. The Field of Ancient History, Asia. 

3. The Field of Ancient History, Asia. 

4. Ancient Peoples. 

5. Ancient Empires. 

6. The Persian Empire about 500 B. C. 

7. The Aegean World about 1000 B. C. 

8. Greek and Phenician Colonies, 500 B. C. 

9. The Greek States, 490 B. C. 

0. The Greek and Persian Wars, 500-479 B. C. 
1. The Athenian Empire at Its Height, 450 B. C. 
2. The Peloponnesian War. 

3. Theban Supremacy about 362 B. C. 

4. The Rise of Macedonia. 

5. Campaigns and Empire of Alexander. 

6. Divisions of Alexander's Empire, 301 B. C. 
17. Divisions of Alexander's Empire, 200 B. C. 
18. The City of Athens. 

19. General Reference Map of Ancient Greece. 
20. Aetolian and Archaen Leagues, 229 B. C. 
22. The City of Rome. 


23. General Reference Map of Ancient Italy. 

24. The Early Inhabitants of Italy, 750 B. C. 

25. Rome’s Conquest of Italy, 510-264 B. C. 

26. The Mediterranean World, in 264 B. C. 

27. The Roman World, 218 B. C 

28. The Roman World, 133 B. C. 

29. General Reference Map of Roman World. 

30. Cwsar’s Conquest of Gaul, 58-50 B. C. 

41. The Roman World, 44 B. C. 

32. The Roman World, 14 A. D. 

33. The Roman World, 117 A. D. 

34. The Roman World, 337 A. D. 

35. Palestine, 1025-722 B. C.; also in time of Christ 

36. Rise and Growth of Christianity to 400 A. D. 

37. Mohammedan Conquests at Their Height, 750. 

38. Migrations to 476 A. D. 

39. Europe After the Migrations, 500 A. D. 

40. Europe in Charlemagne’s Time. 
Maps in set—tripod or bracket. $58.00 
Any map in these sets mounted on cloth and rollers. . $3.50 
Any map in steel case on spring rollers. . $7.00 


Representatives wanted. 


TUNNELL MAP CO. 


213 Institute Place Chicago, Illinois 




















Nowadays 


Every progressive school teaches 
current events in some form. It is 
a vital part of the training of our 
boys and girls for good citizenship. 


For Twenty-three Years 


there has been but one standard 
text. CURRENT EVENTS is used 
and approved in the public and 
private schools of every important 
city and nearly every town and vil- 
lage in the United States, in every 
Territory and possession, and in 
twelve foreign countries. 

In clubs only 30 cents per pupil 
for the year ending i inJune. Rates 


and sample copies free to teachers 
| upon application. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


5 South Wabash Ave. 460 Fourth Ave. 


NEW YORK 





| CHICAGO } 








THE WORLD'S SHORTHAND CHAMPIONSHIP 


| \ > 1 Speed ( est hel b ¢ N il 
Shorthat Reporters’ Association on August 18, Mr. Charles Lee 
Swe former stenographer to Woodrow Wilson, again won first 
place witl ccuracy record of 99,233 per cent pertect Mr. Swem 

retail the WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP TROPHY 
e won in 1923 

S( lace Mr. N in Behrin, third place \i 
Mart I. D ( lace by Mr. Solom , sneé 
{) est Ss ( il ( ll three « imp! hip tests 

24 Loi Is n te 
M Swel M Du ire \ te uregg os! 
TWO WORLD'S CHAMPIONS 

Gregg Shorthand is the only system that has produced two 
WORLD'S CH \MP IONS in the contests of the National Short 
hand Reporters’ Association since these contests began in 1909, the 
( ympionship cup having beet Wol by Albert Schneider in 1921, 
nd by Mr. Swem in 1923 and 1924. Mr. Schneider, who studied 
Gregg Shorthand in the New York High School of Commerce, was 
recently appointed to the shorthand reporting staff of the United 
‘ é ( neress 

HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL ENDORSEMENT 

The success of writers of Gregg Shorthand in business offices, the 

urt room, convention and legislative halls, in the United States 
Congress—in fact, wherever shorthand is used, has fully justified the 

ption ot Gregg Shorthand by the great majority ot the public 
nd private s¢ ols of the country 

In teaching Grege Shorthand your students 1 al accepting 
the overwhelming judgment of the educational authorities of the 
country 

In 92% of the 5,500 high schools in the United States where short 
hand is taught, Gregg Shorthand has been adopted for exclusive use 
In the thousands of private commercial schools “shorthand” and 
“Gregg” are almost synonymous 

In briet Gregg is the standard shorthand of the American 
people 

. ‘ lal & oi ‘ Th ‘ > TY 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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SPICELAND, INDIANA 





Draper Adjustable Window Shad 





NEW OFFICERS OF THE BOSTON SCHOOL 
BOARD 

Two notable promotions have been made by 
the Boston school board, with the opening of the 
new school year, by the election of Miss Ellen 
M. Cronin as secretary, and Alexander M. Sulli- 
van as business agent. 

Miss Cronin began her career as an assistant 
in the office of the secretary in 1898. In 1912 
she was made chief clerk, and has served as act- 
ing secretary since the death of the late Mr. 
Apollonio in August. Miss Cronin’s training 
and experience, together with her unfailing 
memory of precedents and details make her an 
exceptionally efficient secretary. 

Miss Cronin is soft-spoken, charming in man- 
ner and yet impresses one as having a sense of 
efficiency. She believes that a person must 
grow with his job and that all women in busi- 
ness must learn that lesson. She is of the opin- 
ion that women are a little too anxious to get 
to the top of the ladder and are impatient if 
they do not get there quickly. 

Mr. Sullivan entered the service of the board 
as an assistant in the office of the business agent 
in 1918. He was later advanced to the position 
of chief accountant and has acted as business 
agent since the resignation of Mr. W. T. Keough 
in July. Mr. Sullivan’s business training, fore- 
sight and wide acquaintance with Boston busi- 
nessmen should make for an efficient administra- 
tion of the office. 

Miss Grace A. Day, of Teachers College, 
New York City, has been appointed Supervisor 
of Elementary Schools, Meriden, Conn. *Miss 
Day received her education in a high and a nor- 
mal school in Minnesota, and later graduated 
from Teachers College. She has held positions 
as supervisor of practice teaching and instruc- 
tion in the State University of Nevada, in- 
structor in supervision and elementary educa- 
tion, Teachers College, and research and con- 
sultation with the National Board, Y. W. C. A., 
New York City. 

Mr. Clarence Jennings, principal of the 
Toano high school at Toano, Va., has_ been 
elected as superintendent of schools for James 
City, Charles City and New Kent Counties. 

Mr. Wm. F. Vogel, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Boonville, Ind., has accepted the 








To DRAPERIZE /s to MODERNIZE Re 
———| Equipment 
for 
Schools 
Systems— 
Steel 
and 
Wood 
Filing 
Cabinets— 
Office 
a - . . 
F ture- 
, Filing An Essential In a 
Draper Adjustable Window Shades “er 
Every Commercial Course _| fauipment- 
, ' In High School, Business School or College no Steel 
Draper Adjustable Window Shades are particularly adapted commercial course is complete without a thorough Shelving- 
to school use—because they’re specially designed and built training in filing. See that your pupils gain real 
for just that purpose. They’re easy to adjust—absolutely filing experience with— School 
positive in action—any child can operate them without the of 
slightest difficulty. And, they’re “fool SS ye ‘*Y and E’’ School Filing 
be put out of order—because they’re made and guaranteed to ° 
withstand every abuse to which they might be subjected in Practice Outfit for 
ordinary use. ‘ we i is large enough to permit the use of —" 
: ; , . | sized guides, folders and correspondence. te. 
Besides this, they’re an absolute essential to classroom effi- ve , y £020 resp 
ciency and health promotion. They insure ideal reading light mtn | ane saene. - is —_ ° withstand re- 4 
and proper ventilation at all times—shut out the heat and — paagegn. a preg = eee he Fe 
° 3° * Make e an Schoo rac jou 
glare—providing - ease ane comfort to pupils one teacher. uit min” tae if 
Really, Draper Adjustable Window Shades, are without ques- Your name and address on the enclosed coupon ay 
tion an “honest to goodness” product. bt ee Be more details about this practical RS 
Dos ¢ wih 4 ee ad auete 04 An innovation that will be wel- MSY 
HOE US SORE FOU SAMPLES ONE Guers JOM comed everywhere by teachers is the my 
on equipping 4 building. Th new “Y and E” School Service De- LY be 
no obligation connected with this service. partment. This Department will 4SyY Yawman-Er 
; gladly assist you with your filing ny Mfg. Co. 
problems. There is no obligation. $ 819 Jay Street 
») Y > oS ‘ Rochester, N. ¥. 
LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY K end me without ob- 





819 Jay Street ‘ bevy 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. Key in Filing. 
Branches and agencies a NE, ac ducsde tees cattnwutioces 
_Meet Every School Requirement in principal cities. 4S 4 
— ee Filing equipment, systems, A S QOCUPAthoR. occ ccccsssecccsccesccoes 
and supplies. tt os cae cain led aie is Rau 


YAWMANoFRBE MFG.@. és 





ligation more informa- 
tion about “Y and E” 
SES Practice Outfit and Course 








position of state supervisor of teacher training 
work for the state education department. Mr. 
Vogel was at one time superintendent of the 
North Vernon schools, and for the last six years 
has been head of the Boonville schools. 

‘Mr. M. H. Johnson has assumed his duties 
as superintendent of schools at Cambridge, Ia. 
Mr. Johnson is a graduate of the State Univer- 
sity and had previously filled a position at Alta. 

Appointive Superintendents Favored. 

The appointive system applied to county 
superintendents as against the elective is advo- 
cated by the Houston, Texas, Post. It says: 
“Under the appointive system, now advocated 
by the State Teachers’ association, it would not 
be necessary for the aspirants to make a politi- 
cal campaign for the office of county superin- 
tendent. The county board of education would 
appoint the superintendent. The board would 
have power to offer it not only to any aspirant 
but to any other educator. In that way, the peo- 
ple would not be limited to the two or three, or 
maybe half dozen candidates who were offered, in 
the selection of a superintendent, but would have 
a wide range to select from, giving opportunity 
to secure the best talent available. If it be wise 
to select superintendents in independent districts 
that way, why is it not equally wise to select 
superintendents for the entire county that way? 
In the counties with large cities there is that 
further objection that the cities, with their big 
majority of the county’s population, elect the 
superintendent for the county schools, though 
he has no jurisdiction over the city schools, and 
the city voters are not primarily interested in 
the office. The cities can thus impose a super- 
intendent on the county schools who is distaste- 
ful to the county patrons and voters. 

Fight! Fight! Fight! A football song pre- 
pared for the Athens high school at Athens, O. 
Words and music by G. F. Morgan. Price, 60 
cents. Published by G. F. Morgan at Athens. 

A Study of Public School Costs in Illinois 
Cities. By Nelson B. Henry. 96 pages, The 
Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. This latest 
publication of the Educational Finance Inquiry 
presents a study of (a) school records and 
accounts in twelve Illinois cities; (b) an analysis 
of the current costs of education in the same 
cities; (c) an analysis of the costs of individual 


subjects in high schools; and, (d) an estimate of 
probable future costs. 

The report makes a strong indictment of the 
indefiniteness and inaccuracy of school account- 
ing systems and points out many of the difficul- 
ties and practical hindrances to uniformity and 
adequacy. The chapter on current costs ana- 
lyses the relative expenditures for various school 
enterprises and points to some glaring discrep- 
ancies in the relatively excessive cost of minor 
activities. It also shows wide variations in 
types of school service under different control. 
The chapter on high schools indicates that the 
special subjects are extremely expensive and out 
of all proportion to the fundamental subjects. 
The final chapter is an estimate of probable 
future costs and, based as it is upon assump- 
tions, lacks the definite usefulness of the pre- 
ceding chapters. 

An Analysis of Enrollment of Colored Pupils 
in the Schools of Cleveland, O. The report gives 
a summary of facts produced from an analysis 
of the enrollment of colored children in the 
Cleveland schools. There are also a number of 
tables showing a minute analysis of origin and 
distribution of colored pupils. The enrollment 
of colored pupils in the schools in October, 1923, 
was shown to be greater than the total colored 
population of Cleveland in 1910. 

Fifty thousand “old model” textbooks, dis- 
placed by others of more recent adoption, at 
Houston, Tex., will be destroyed or sold for junk 
by order of the school board. The publishers 
allow the state an exchange rate of ten cents 
per copy on old books. 

By opening the city schools a week earlier 
this year than usually, the department of edu- 
cation of Chattanooga, Tenn., has saved the 
school children approximately $15,000 in the 
purchase of school books. Approximately $35,- 
000 has been saved in the city and county by 
purchasing the books before September Ist, 
when the price in the state advanced from 25 to 
30 per cent. The organization and distribution 
of the book lists was taken care of on Friday, 
August 29th and school opened for work on the 
following Tuesday, September 2nd. 
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“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 
in America” 


“6 of the 15 styles.” 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 





Ask for catalog just off press 


Write us for full information and best prices 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 











Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 


—————————— 











Velour curtains 
and 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 


ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building 
Detroit, Michigan 





THE RELIABLE 
M&M 


PORTABLE SCHOOLS 











The best of material used throughout in construction. 
Comply with state requirements. 


BUILT COMPLETE AT OUR FACTORY 


Your janitor with four common laborers and our 
illustrated instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
Established 1898 
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Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical -— Economical 


The stage curtain is the most conspicuous object 
in the school auditorium. In beauty of fabric 
and finish our proscenium curtains satisfy the 
most exacting observer, and their correct con- 
struction assures perfect operation. 


A. P. JACKSON CORPORATION 


HERKIMER, N. Y. 


Where “the overhead ts low. 
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Use the 
Norton 

Liquid 

Door Closer 
with 
Hold-Open 
Arms 

and do away 
with door stop 
on bottom 

of door. 


HY Is The NORTON | 
Closer With Hold- | 
Open Arms the Best Suit- | 
ed for Schoolhouse Work? | 


Ist. The doors are 
closed with a uniform 
speed, which gives the 
pupils a chance to go 









out getting caught or 
injured. 


2nd. Having two 
speeds, the speed at 
the latch can be set for 
absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 
door open. 


Every school-room should have one. 


Service:—We have expert service-men on call, free of 
charge. 

Price:—The price is right. 

Send for a representative. 





THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








School Telephone Systems 











educational Institutions are the backbone 
of our Country, the nucleus of our entire 
civilization. 

Here the minds and bodies of the younger 
generation trained to function to the 
highest degree, conceiving and furthering 
higher ideals. 


are 


Educators must be supplied with equip 
ment which will permit them to do their 
work without loss of time from the class- 
room. 

Federal School 


assistance 


Telephone System renders this 
One of the many schools equipped with a Federal 
System is pictured above 

YOUR SCHOOL should be equipped 
Write us and we will gladly 
matter 


likewise. 
forward descriptive 


Federal Celephoue Manufacturing Corporation 
Buffalo, New York. 














through a door with- | 























If You Intend to 
Alter or Build 


Any room of a school or college building be sure 
to write for this 24 page catalogue illustrating and 
describing better floors for Class-Rooms, Dormito- 
ries, Play-Rooms, Corridors, Offices, Cafeterias, etc. 


Vailed On Request. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 Eighth Ave., New York 























| 


MARBLELOID 


The. Universal FLOORING 
for Modern Buildings 


} 
| 





















































With Standard Roll Paper Towels 
PALMER Economy Towel Fixtures 


Give you this service—the least expensive paper towel 
service available. 

Roll paper towels, sheet for sheet, cost less than paper 
towels in any other form—and dispensed from Palmer Econ- 
omy Fixtures, are used as economically as possible with any 
other types of paper towel equipment—resulting in a consid- 
erable saving in paper towel expense as compared with any 
other service. 

Install Palmer Fixtures and Buy Your Towels 


Where You Please. 
Same Type of Fixture Available for Toilet Paper. 
Write Pp , Co Write 
for ras M for 
Circular = {| FQ ba Circular 








Manufacturers for the Jobber 
Milwaukee, USA. 
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Spencerian 



















School Pens 


Spencerian Steel Pens are the best 

for schoolroom use because they out- 
No.2 wear any two ordinary pens. They 
retain their smooth writing points 
longer against the misuse and hard 
wear that children put upon pens. 
Children become better writers 
quickly with these good tools. 
For more than half a century Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the standard for 
school pens. Superintendents and 
teachers may obtain 12 school pens — 
3 of each number— by mail on receipt 
of 10 cents. Please mention this pub- 
lication. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 


No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 

No. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
No. 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic. 

No. 47—Intermediate, medium point; stiff action. 














Crayons of Character 






DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 














MILLIONS IN USE 
The JACOBUS 


Pneumatic Inkwell 


It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens. 

It requires filling but once a term. 

It prevents the pen from taking too much ink, to 
smear the fingers, or drop on paper, desk or floor. 

It gathers no dust, is noiseless, flush with top of 
desk, not easily broken, and is the most satisfactory 
and economical well ever made. 


Have you ever seen a satisfac- 
tory Inkwell? 


Give the pneumatic a thorough 
test and ascertain for yourself 
if it justifies the claims. 

In purchasing new school desks 
make the condition that they are 
supplied with 








. eee 


Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwells 


Write for a free sample. A personal inspection will 
convince. 


JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INKWELL CO. 


336-340 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Western Representative 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 
San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 








““Ain’t It The Truth” 


“Alabama Sam, the boy which 
helps me, made remarks to the 
effect that cleanin’ up where they 
has VUL-COT baskets is easy— 
and quick—and that cleanin’ up 
where they has waste baskets 
which dribble paper on the floor 
is tiresome on the back and real expensive for 
the man what pays us wages. 

“Ain’t it the truth! 

“Of course, both Sam and 
me knows ’tain’t just right 
to smash them open-faced 
baskets the way we does— 
but we got to look at things 
from our side, too. At that, 
we'll save money for the 
boss in the long run ’cause 
he’s gettin’ wise and when 
ever he has to buy a new 
basket he gets a VUL-COT which is guaran 
teed for five whole years.” 








The VU L-COT—with its five year written 
guarantee—laughs at treatment which no 
ordinary basket can stand. 

Most School Supply Houses and Stationers 
carry VUL-COT in stock. Tell us if yours 
does not—we will see that you are supplied. 

NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Del., U.S. A. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Baltimore, 
Rochester, San Francisco, Birmingham, Denver, Toronto, Greenville, St. Louis. 


[COT 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 
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An-du-septic Dustless Crayons 


Recognized 
as the best 
crayons for 


blackboard 
use. 





WENTY years of constantly increasing use in 
schools have established beyond question the 
superiority of An-du-septic Crayons. 

Their smooth, firm texture adapts them admir 
ably for blackboard work. They are made of finest 
materials, make a clear white mark, are easy to erase, 
and durable—therefore economical. 

Chey invite rigid comparison with all other cray 
ons for quality and price. 

Round, square and hexagonal shapes. Samples 
nd full information on request. 


For sale by all jobbers. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
11 East 42d Street New York, N. Y. 
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Are You Improving the Writing 
In Your Schools This Term? 


Correct teaching will help considerably but the best results 
cannot be obtained with poor tools. If pencils are dull, 
blunt and stubby, writing cannot be improved, for pupils 
find it impossible to write naturally. 


At But Little Cost 
Assure Sharp-Pointed Pencils 


The many schools throughout the world which have installed Apsco 
Pencil Sharpeners find it a simple matter to improve writing— 
correct teaching plus sharp-pointed pencils which Apsco sharpeners 
produce. There are twelve different Apsco models, all equipped with 
solid steel twin milling cutters and many other exclusive features— 
one of which best meets your need. Why delay longer—the cost is 
SO little! 


Ask Your School Supply Dealer 
or Write Us for School Booklet 








Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
1309 Garland Building, Chicago, IIL. 


THE DEXTER 


Sharpens all sizes of pencils 
and crayons. Will produce 
fine, medium or blunt points. 
Solid steel twin milling cutters 
cease sharpening when point 
S is produced. Chip receptacle 
of either transparent or col 


ored celluloid 


THE APSCO LINE 










DEXTER 


SHARPENER J 





AJIUMALIC PERCH SKARPENE CO) 
SSCHICALD. U5: 






































RECORDS, BOOKS AND FORMS 
FOR 


BUSY PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS 


EXERCISE &@ THEME PAPERS 
TEACHER'S DIARIES 
LETTERHEADS & ENVELOPES 
PERMANENT RECORDS 

NOTE BOOKS 

HERBARIUMS 

AWARD PINS 


CLASS RECORDS 
REGISTERS 

BOOKKEEPING FORMS 
CERTIFICATES &@ DIPLOMAS 
SECRETARY'S FORMS 
OFFICE RECORD CARDS 
REPORT CARDS 


PLAN BOOKS 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL TYPEWRITER PAPERS 
TEACHER'S REPORTS 


FORMS 














Metropolitan Supply Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

















80 pages of FORMS, SYSTEMS and RECORDS 
Approved and appreciated by Educators everywhere. 


Encourage your pupils to improve their 
handwriting 


Give them prizes for it 


Above all, give them a good handwriting 
Give them 


TI-CON-DER-OGA 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Pencil Dept., BL a 


pencil. 


NEW JERSEY 


JERSEY CITY, 
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| Nowhere to Fill! 


OUNTA \! 
JLLING STAT 


fa 
od 
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It’s the problem of the student today. 

He carries a fountain pen which must be filled with 
fountain pen ink. He usually needs ink when he can’t 
get it. 

FOUNTAIN PEN FILLING STATIONS placed at 
convenient points in halls and study rooms furnish a 
ready supply of fresh, high grade, fountain pen ink. 
= These stations are built to furnish ink for one cent 
z or supply it free. 

Write for complete information and 

ES testimonials from leading schools. 


DO 


The F-N Company, Inc. 
6610 Dorchester Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Favored Books on Mathematics 
SYKES-COMSTOCK SERIES 


From first to last these texts are so planned that the pupil 
can use them in preparing his lessons. He is taught to think out 
his work and not to memorize it. At the same time he is given 
interesting problems that are within his grasp. As a consequence 
the Sykes-Comstock books are widely used in the schools 

Beginners’ Algebra 
CBA Hurdle Tests (For teachers) 
A Second Course in Algebra 
Plane Geometry Solid Geometry 


Plane and Solid Geometry 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


Chicago New York 








DAAC Fie HOLDS THE WORLD'S RECORD 


The 1924 Shorthand Championship, National Shorthand Reporters’ 
athar , ISAAC PITMAN WRITER—-Official Re rter Supreme ‘ rt FIVE 
Tian ( HAMPION ‘ ¢ RECORD l error ! 10 ‘ the lowes 
number l it 4 t the I 
rate 8 TWO ON} HUNDRED rHS O} ONE PER CENT 
280 Words per minute—5 minutes. ERRORS 
Ist—NATHAN BEHRIN il 
3rd—Charles Swem , 16 
240 Words per minute—5 minutes. 
Ist—-Charles Swem S 
ird—NATHAN BEHRIN 13 
200 Words per minute—5 minutes. 
ist NATHAN BEHRIN 5 
' Charles Swem 5 
»g rt) 
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INSIST ON LEARNIN( PITMAN SHORTH AND 











Allen Adjustable Window Shade Holder 
and 
Allen’s Famous Canvas Duck Shades 
ADJUSTABLE also 


Shades of All Kinds 


Special for Pivoted Sash. The Shade which 
works with the window open or closed, giving 
perfect control of light and ventilation. 


WimDOW SHADE MOL DF 





The Allen Shade Holder is not the cheap- 
est on the market but for the price 
asked it cannot be equaled. We have 
been putting them in school buildings 
for the past 20 years. They are used all 
over the United States and Canada. 








Manufactured by 


Allen Shade Holder Co., Inc. 
116 Washington St. 




















Boston, Mass. 





SIXTEEN OCCCASIONS i ACCT RACY RECORD 
THE SYSTEM OF CHAMPIONS WITHOUT SPECIAI AND INTENSIVI t ATS 
f Report re Pitman, and over 250 New York S$ s teach Pitma 
Ss for b t, “An Hour With Pitman Shorthand 
_ y y 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York City 
r 


ART 
IN 
COLOR 





For the first time accurate yet inexpensive reproductions of the world’s great 


masterpieces of painting are available in the colors of the originals. 


BRING THE ART MUSEUM TO THE SCHOOL 


Write for our introductory assortment of a course in Art Appreciation includ- 
ing—100 picture study miniatures, large color print for classroom, manual and 
“Picture Talks’’—a $3.50 value, all for $2.00. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Ine. 
Dept. R 115 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Always in stock ready for immediate ship- 
ments. Quickly erected. Designed to meet | 
all state code educational requirements. | 





peees 
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Catalog showing many designs sent on request. I 
TOGAN-STILES Grand Rapids, Mich. ! 
_ — 

















Should be a part of your permanent School 
Equipment. They will give immediate relief 
and help take care of overflow conditions 
for years to come. 





American Portable House Co.., 
601-611 Alaska Street, 
Est. 1898 Seattle, Wash. 
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SCHOOL CLEANLINESS 


J ZMH DEMANDS snus 
ORIGINAL 20th CENTURY SOAP 


the most economical as well as the most satis- 
factory material for cleansing purposes, unsur- 
passed in cleaning woodwork, desks, furniture, 
and all floor cleaning. It keeps slate blackboards 
from becoming glossy. Cleans off the chalk marks 
and brings back the original finish. Only pure 
vegetable oils are used in the manufacture of 
Original 20th Century Soap. 


u 








TTT LLC 








| 
| SYMBOLS OF CLEANLINESS AND SANITATION 
i} 

| NEW TRIUMPH LIQUID SOAP 


is a smooth velvety product producing an abun- 
dance of lather and cleanses thoroughly. It is 
made of absolutely pure vegetable oil. It is the 
ideal soap for school children because it is odor- 
less and antiseptic. Will not injure the skin. 
New Triumph Liquid Soap is 20% anhydrous 
= soap. Registered U. S. Patent Office. 


CPeeeeeetaeal 


| 
| 
| 


Write for Literature and Prices. 


TAFUARSEDOEDOCEGUEOORGODOAESUCEURDUGROSOOERSEROEEONENS 


TITLE LLL ee enseunenaerenaininy 


We manufacture Brushes, Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, 
Soap Powder, Scouring Powder, Cleaners, and are 
Headquarters for Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Etc. 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 


Member, National School Supply Association 
700-704 W. DIVISION ST. 





NOBERTSON’S PRODUCTS 











CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 




















NCE you see and use the 

U. S. Inkwell on your 
school desks as replacements, 
or as standard equipment on 
new desks, you will readily un- 
derstand why it has been a 
favorite for the past eighteen 
years wherever it has been 
used. 


It is an inkwell that the pupil INKWELL 


will not tinker with, it is noise- Black japanned top attached to 
less, it is dustproof, and it is so desk at three points with small 
. aes nas. 

easily put ona standard school Heavy glass well, round bottom, 
desk, that you will marvel at its ae ee Oe en 
. . . . ** 0 aesK. 
simplicity and desirability. Metal lid, that noiselessly slides 
When you learn the low price, $"<" ig ee ee 

Jleta wider Inside, with a 
too, we have another agreeable steel pressure spring that holds 
surprise in store for you Any well tightly against lid when 


closed. 
school supply jobber can sup- 


ply you or we will ship direct. FREE 


to interested 





Write today for a FREE 


SAMPLE and prices of Superintendents 
the two sizes, Junior and or Secretaties 
Senior. 


We will send free to any 

school superintende nt or sec- 

U § INK WELL COMPANY retary a neat desk inkwell, 
. ” containing both sizes of the 


410 Southwest Ninth St. - = Inkwell. Ask for yours 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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BULL DOG Bunting 
Flags for Schools 





BEST BY TEST 


Specified and used by U. 8. Govern- 
ment and School Boards. Sold by 
Reliable Dealers. 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., Inc. 
OAKS MONT. CO. PENNA. 























Stage Drop by Lee Lash Studios 


SCHOOL STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Asbestos Curtains 
Scenery and Rigging 
Motion Picture Sheets 


Drapery Draw Curtains 


For Stages in Auditoriums or Assembly Halls 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Locker Problem MASTER CHART 


DUDLEY KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCKS _| 

















Lock No) [rigne Tien [Right] 

Solved Geass | aet 22 Tas 

a , 

a gure | st} ro Va 
4S) £1) 29 1 24 

The Dudley Keyless Combination Lock ron “ aa : 
has solved the locker problem. There : Jos “3 \ £122 177 
are no keys to lose. Theft is abso- oF 44. ra 8 
2 . y . $4 4 26 | 
lutely eliminated. Valuable time is ove 771 et a0] 
saved for students and the Locker Cus- 04/23 | a lr2) 4% 
todian. You don’t have to worry along 04672 6| é} so 
with the old antiquated key lock system 0e3/7 | 3} Zi“ 
any longer Install the Dudley and f oan we a 
insure a perfect, efficient locker system. rere wT ma 
63/6 Z aq. 

233 | 23 £2 
ZZ L& 24 

~ / 
aT a rae] 




















FREE 
Master Chart Service 


» 4 . : We furnish a Master Chart with every 
Write for Free Inspection Lock order. This identifies each lock, shows 
Write today for a Dudley Lock for free its combination and the student, making 
inspection—the only lock that cannot be it possible to issue any quantity of locks 
picked or forced. Get the full details and keep an accurate check, in the 
and our special low price to institutions. shortest possible time. 





TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION, Dept. 16, Waukegan, Illinois. 

















FREE FROM GRIT AND GREASE 
EASILY ERASED 
WILL NOT SCRATCH YOUR BLACKBOARDS 


SAMPLES FREE 
ON APPLICATION 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SUPPLIES 
57-59 East Eleventh Street 


NEW YORK 

















aiiin “STANDARD” 
/ BACKING CORK 

woop : 

INSERT Bulletin Board 

CORK THE BEST 
OMPOSITI 
, BY 

ANY TEST 

Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. 


Easily installed in 
: AAG J old or new buildings. 
USEFUL. - ATTR: ACTIVE and PERMANENT 


We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Our catalog gives in 
| graphic detail the com- 
plete story of all that 
is the best and most 
advanced in modern 
school seating. 






Sent free on request. 








STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















































‘ONC(} Steel Tubular Flag Staff 





SN 
ASS 
PSS 

SS 


‘Konc(l Ball Bearing Halyard 
Carrier, so that flag flies free, 
instead of wrapping around Flag 
Staff. om - 
Can be furnished in any height. ! @ al 
Write for prices and information 2, ca 
how to erect. —_— 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ee —_—————_—_—__ 


Branches and Selling Agencies 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Pavsse} Salt Lake City, Utah 











Dallas, Tex. 


Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 


Nok 


Davenport, lowa 
Little Rock, Ark. 








SAVE 


YOUR SCHOOL DESKS 











Do not buy new desks and junk your old ones. The Auto- 
matic Electric Surfacing Machine will quickly, economically, and 
satisfactorily make your old desks like new. It is a sturdy ma- 
chine equipped with a motor for your lighting current. It will 
quickly pay for itself through the service rendered. Desks that 
are soiled, scratched, cut and marred, will look like new desks. 


Free trial offer—ask us about it 






WAYVELL, CHAPPELL 


JACKSON ST., 


& CO. 





40 N. WAUKEGAN, ILL. 











STE KL Lire POLES 
PLAYGROUND SWINGS 
TENNIS POSTS 
IV rite your school supply house 
or to us for Folder S. 
NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 
West Orange, N. J. 


Factory also at Milwaukee, Wis. 























SILICATE VENEER PLATE 


BLACK BOARD 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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ENGRAVING CRAFTSMANSHIP 


MA 
i 





“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 


Paramount in designing and engraving 
are workmanship and service at conserva- 
tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 
you of these together with complete satis- 
faction. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING CO. 











DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
MILWAUKEE a WISCONSIN 












































AP Vata oF of ag 8 
sStHooI MoEllines 





HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


FOR MODELING 


Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Distributing Agents for U. S. 


Order from your Schoo! Supply Dealer 























PRINTING SERVICE 

















TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery 
at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 
printing. 

















Consult with us about your 











school printing needs and ask for 


estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 














CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They are 
easily installed. 

Order through your 

School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 


COME TO 


P. ae na sheer dn to te —* HEADQUARTER S 


"ROC CAY IMT TEAC CHERS 
AGENCY 


Free Registration 

BRANCH OFFICES 
Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
410 U.S. Nar. Bann BLDG DENVER. COLO Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Wy Ele DU Bec ccscccccocs fanager Kansas City, Mo., 230 Rialto Bldg. 














ic / s TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated Fisk Agencies 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
in Principal Cities. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 

















FEDERAL 


STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 


are made right———— 
and priced moderately—— 


Ask for Catalog } 


Federal 
Steel 
Fixture a ‘ 
Prienectnt Equip Your Schools 
pany : 
with 
Chicago 


FEDERAL 
Steel Lockers 
and Shelving 











The 


“Master Special” Keyless Padlock 


FOR SCHOOL AND GYM 
LOCKERS 


economical and _ efficient 
Operated on the “click 
system.” (No dials, tumblers or visible 
numbers.) Simple in construction; 
built to give maximum service at low- 
est cost. Practically pays for itself in 
saving on key-replacements. GUAR- 
ANTEED. 


Installations ranging from 200 to more 
than 5000 now making good in schools. 
Sample and Special Proposition will 
be sent to School Superintendents or 
Principals, on request. 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


KENT, OHIO, U. 8. A. 


The most 
lock made. 





Cut about % actual size. 














oS \ cDIi , aon 
“-AMESBURY. HIGH 
BUILDING bir tee 
AUGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN : 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY . WILLIAM“E BIDDLE. 
GEORGE L BRIGGS __ARTHUR,J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 


PRESCOTT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS q 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO. BUILDERS 


sg THIS BU ILDING, ERECTED. I9IZ 


SCHOOL® 





i = — 7 
HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 














OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively = 


except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject = 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


'CPECALISTS: eee 


20th year. Covers all states. 
Tell us your needs. 

ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 
Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





SEUSUEOEOAEGOOOUEOAOUSUCEDORGEGAOGOGEAGUDORODE 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAV 








The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 
specializes in securing Christian teachers, officers and helpers 
for schools, colleges and universities—private, public and de- 
nominational—and in assisting trained, Christian teachers and 
other workers to larger fields of service. Write today for 
information to 

Henry H. Sweets, Manager, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Twenty Years of Real Service 
PARKER “sss 


12 South Carroll Street 
TBREACRHR ERS * AGENCY MADISON, WISCONSIN 





Ft Att Att ett LE EE EE LE OE FE FEF OF OO a © 


CLASSIFIED WANTS 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion 
payable in advance. Forms close the [5th preceding the date of issue 





7s 
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CAPS AND GOWNS 
We have a new stock of High School and 
Collegiate caps and vowns Information 
Upon Request. The Wingate Co., 5 
St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


FOR SALE 


PICTURES 
The Copley Prints for schoo! walls have 
highest endorsements. See Illustrated Cat- 
43 Fifth alozue (Mention this Journal.) Curtis & 
Cameron, 14 Harcourt St., Boston 
SALES MANAGER 


1 Band, Saw, Oliver type 35, in good Open for connection with manufacturer 
ondition 2 Lathes, Oliver 12 inch, equipped catering to ‘hool field Thoroughly expe- 
fi wood turning only 1 Jointer, Oliver rienced in alee. . sales promotion, and ad- 
144, in good condition 1 Cireular Saw tising Seasoned business executive ca- 
Oliver in good condition Each of the pable of producing result with plenty of 
above with motor in perfect running order ability and a keen desire to succeed. Write 
Address Supt. H. R. Peterson, Internationa ll-J, American School Board Journal, Mil- 
Falls, Minn. waukee, Wi 
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Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
itice Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
ition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
mearring a single feature 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years Now 


you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board 


A A A A | 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


SECTIONS =GHOOL BUILDINGS 






sReesesegns 


) MEET EVERY 
EQUIQEMENT 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


| THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK * 
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LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. | 
Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 
28 E. Jackson Blvud., Chicago. 

FISK TEACHER’S AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Affiliated 
offices in principal cities. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Am- 
sterdam Ave., New York. College and university work only. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington; Secur- 
ity Bldg., Evanston, Ill. Several affiliated offices. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 
EDUCATION SERVICE operates on a cost basis. It offers various 
forms of service to schools and teachers, such as securing rates on 
magazines and books for school libraries. It has special facilities 
for supplying teachers in every department of public school work; 
also, business managers and purchasing agents, registrars, private 
secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors, and trained nurses. Our 
work includes executive positions—superintendents, principals, and 
supervisors of all kinds. 








Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 


° 1—Those who desire a better locality. 
z—Those who want a better salary. 
3—Those who possess average or more than average 
a 


uality. bility. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 
Ose, EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldz., 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 4 








If you need Superintendents, Princi- 

SCHOOL OFFICERS pals, High School, Grade or Special 
teachers, write or wire us at our ex- 
pense. 


LEWIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, City Hall, Muskegon, Mich. 











Southern Teachers’ | Continuous registration in four 
Agency offices. 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. } 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ‘ 
RICHMOND, VA. Covers Middle Atlantic, South 
LOUISVILLE, KY. and Middle West 


No advance fees. 








TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Svracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass 
No charge to employers—-No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 








CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Free and dependable service to school officials. 
Recommends only well qualified teachers. 











Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


TO} 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 








WILLARD N. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 
" DEDUEDOEDOEDODDOGEREEDEOORAOLERAEDUAGGEOENEOEDADEOLDCOCDOROURDERDOLECEECURUEOODOGEDDEDCERUEOOEDOEEDGUEEODESOEDOOERE DOT EDEOEEOEOSS ithe 
The Supreme Court of California announced on Feb. 26, 1924, the unanimous 
decision that the law limiting the amount of commission 


was absolutely unconstitutional 


E. C. BOYNTON 


BOYNTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY OF LOS ANGELES — Est. 1888 





517 Brockmen Building Trinity 3064 Los Angeles, California 








We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do so byemployers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment for 
doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 
tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








CLUDGOAAGUEDAASOGEERCOLECEREEASECEOUEOEEEEEIC 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency. 


Established 1855 
’ CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
. 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Branch Offices: 406 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officiala. 








The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


728-30 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 


We do not confine our efforts to Southern territory and appreciate 
vacancies from other sections. We have teachers enrolled from 
all states. 
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“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA PACIFIC DIVISION 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Address Denver Office 


We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 


PTT 
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31st YEAR 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service. 


E. T. Housh, Manager. Anna Allee, Assistant Manager. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Founded by Everett 0. Fisk, 1884. 


120 Boy ) Street, Boston 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 409 Journal Bldg, Portland 
95 Fifth Avenue, New York 809 Title Bldg., Birmingham 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 

’ Dillaye Bldg Syracuse 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 610 So. Main St., Los Angeles 
19 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburg 1020 McGee St., Kansas City 269 College St., Toronto 


Send for Circular and Registration Form to any address above 














The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal gradrates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private sehools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A L B E R T 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Established 1885—Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 





acme ar ie ae fen teachers of the land are found in the territory covered by the 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
A. J. JOLLY, Mer. 
: 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


PUCUOENEDEASEEOSEEEEOOONE ne HUEeOnOROerereuoopeagienaD 


Mentor, Ky. 
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THIs convenient cabinet 
keeps Nibroc Towels clean 
and dust-free, and serves 
them singly. 

Easy to fill— 

Merely open front, which 
is hinged at bottom. Slip the 
package of 250 towels into 










place. Draw out wrapper. 


Lock cabinet. That's all. 


Nibroc-— 












NIGROC MRAFT TOWELS 
+(4ANUEACTURED BY BN COMPA 
PORTLAND. MA\N 














pecially to your order, it could not 
be better suited to school use. 

The Nibroc fibre is highly ab- 
sorbent—takes up the last drop of 
moisture. It doesn’t lint—doesn’t 
tear easily—doesn’t get soggy. You 
can wipe hands and face vigorously 
with a Nibroc Towel. It is agree- 
able to use, and leaves a pleasant 
feeling that encourages children to 
be clean. 

The Nibroc Towel doesn’t 
roughen the hands. 

It means a fresh, clean towel for 
every child. Used once, then thrown 








a paper 
that seems made for school children 


If the Nibroc Towel were made es- 


away, it doesn’t spread colds 
through the class, as a common 
towel is apt to. It is economical, 
too. The Nibroe Cabinet serves one 
at a time, enough to thoroughly 
dry both face and hands. 

You yourself will enjoy using 
the Nibroe Towel. Let us send you 
enough samples to make athorough 
test in your office or home. 


The manufacturers, Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, will be pleased to mail 
to members of School Boards or of any 
educational institution a sample pack 


of Nibroc Towels. 


OW? 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place : a aN 

in this Directory -veryching required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms ta 2 En 
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AIR CONDITIONING APPARATUS FENCES APS SAFETY STAIR TREADS 


Air Conditioning & Engineering Co 

American Blower Company 

Buckeye Blower Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Nelson Corporation, The 

Reed Air Filters, Inc. 
AIR FILTERS 

Reed Air Filters, Inc. 
ASH HOIST 

Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 

American Seating Co 

Arlington Seating Company 

Heywood-Wakefield Co 

Kundtz Company, The Theodor 

Newton & Hoit Company, The 

Peabody Schoo] Furniture Co. 

Progressive Seating Company 

Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
BENCH LEGS 

Angle Steel Stool Company 
BLACK BOARDS—COMPOSITION 

ne kley-Cardy Co. 

Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 

Esaki Co., E. W. A 

Standard Blackboard Company 

Weber Costello Co 
BLACKBOARD-SLATE 

Keenan Structural Slate Co 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co 

Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
BOILERS 

Kewanee Boiler Company 
BOOK CASES 

Library Bureau 

Newton & Hoit Company, The 
BOOK COVERS 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Peckham, Little & Co 

Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 

American Book Company 

Bruce Publishing Co 

Heath & Co., D. C 

Houghton, Mifflin Co 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Lippincott Company, J. B 

Little, Brown and Company 

Newson & Company 

Pitman & Son, Isaac 

Rand, McNally & Company 

World Book Company 
BRUSH 

Palmer Company, The 

Robertson Products Co., 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Alabama Marble Company 

Asbestos Buildings Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Duriron Co., Inc., The 

Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

Structural Slate Company 
CAPE TERIA EQUIPMENT 

le Steel Stool Company 

D ugherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 

Crane Company, Wm. M 

Pick & Company, Albert 

Sani Products Co., The 

Van Range Co by John 
ty yak oath NG 


Steel Stool ¢ 


Herman 


Theo. B 


Maple Ctiy Stamping Gemeans 
CHALK TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg 
CHARTS 
Nystrom & Company. 
Tunnell Map Company 
CHEMICALS 
Apparatus Co 
Heil Chemical Co., Henry 
CLOCKS—P ROGRAM 
Cincinnati! Time Recorder Co 
Hansen Manufacturing Company 
International Time Recording Company 
Landis Enc. & Mfg. Co 
Standard Electric Time Co 
COOKING APPARATUS 
Doucherty & Sons, Inc W. F 
CRAYON . 
American Crayon Co 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Weber Costello Co 
DEAFENING QUILT 


Company 


A. J 


Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
DESKS 
Imperial Desk Company 
a arent 
Olitan Supply Company 
DISINFECTANTS 


Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., 
DISPLAY CABINETS 
Shewana Cabinet Work 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
A. B. Stove Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Crane Company, Wm. M. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
Freeport Gas Machine Co., Inc. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 
Van Range Co., John 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door ae, Co. 
Sargent & Com 
DOORS, STEEL- FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
GRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 
oy egg Mite Company 
Sheldon EB. H. 
DRAWING “MATERIALS 
Devoe & Rayn 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 
Puro Sanitary Drink. Fountain Co 
Rundle- — Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company. Hasley W. 
ELECTRICAL. EQUIPMENT 
American Wiremold Co 
ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, E. W. A 
Weber Costello Co 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Company 


Theo. B 


American Fence Construction Company 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Company, The 
FILING CABINETS 
Library Bureau 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Yawman & Er 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Dow Company, The 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sargent & Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
LAGS 


Annin & Co. 
Dettra & Co., Inc., John C. 
FLAG POLES 
Newark Steel Post Company 
Nelson Mfg. Co 0. 
FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc 
Durafiex Company, The 
Marbleloid Company 
FLUSH VALVES 
Haas Company, Philip 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corr., Jas. G 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
Columbia School Equip. Works 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Conrades Mfg. Company 
Detroit School Equipment Co 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Imperial Desk Company 
Inner Braced Sales Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo 
Library Bureau 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
National School Equipment Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Progressive Seating Company 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Scientific Seating, Inc. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Standard School Equipment Co 
Union School Furnishing Company 
GAS MACHINES 
Freeport Gas Machine Co., Inc 
Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co 
Matthews Gas Machine Co 
GAS STOVES 
A. B. Stove Company 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Co 
GLUE 
Higgins & Company, Charles M 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
GYMNASIUM BASKETS 
Racine Iron & Wire Works 
HEATERS 
Waterman-Waterbury 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Co 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Crane Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Healy-Ruff Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 
Webster & Co., Warren 
INK 


Commercial Paste Company 


Company 


F. N. Company, Inc., The 
Higgins & Company, Charles M 
Rowles Co., E io. & 

INK WELLS 


Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co. 
ar Inkwell Company 
S. Inkwell Company 

JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 

Dougherty & Sons, inc., W 

Palmer Company, The 

Pick & Co., Albert 

Robertson Products Co, 

Van Range Co., John 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Newton & Hoit Company, The 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Sheldon & Company, E. H 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus Co 

Heil Company, Henry 

Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co 
LANTERN SLIDES 

Keystone View Co 
LATHES 

Greentield Taw & Die Corporation 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 

Library Bureau 

Newton & Hoit Company, The 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 

Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co 

Holophane Glass Company 
LINOLEUMS 

Bonded Floors Co., In 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 

Sonneborn Sons, L 
LIQUID SOA 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc 

Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
LOCKERS 

Berger Mfg. Company 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co 

Durand Steel Locker Co 

Federal Steel Fixture Co 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narrangansett Machine Company 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 

Triple Metals Corporation 
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Chicago 


mpany 


Nystrom & Company, A. J 
Tunnell Map Company 
Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., 
METAL LATH 
Berger Mfg. 
MICROSCOPE 
Heil Company, Henry 
Scientific Apparatus Corp. 
Spencer Lens Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry Corporation The 
PAINTS 
Devoe & Raynold& 
Hockaday Company, The 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
PAPER BALERS 
Davenport Mfg 
PASTE 
Commercial Paste 
PENCILS 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Eagle Pencil Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
ca Pencil Sharpener Co 


Albert 


Company 


Company, Inc 


Company 


Spencerian Pen Company 
PIANOS 

Aeolain Company, The 

Miessner Piano Company 
PICTURES 

Brown-Robertson Company 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 

Hill-Standard Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Newark Stee] Post Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Bradley Wash Fountain Company 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

Century Brass Works, Inc 

Clow & Sons, James B 

Crane Company 

Duriron Co., Inc., The 

Haas Company, Philip 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co 

Kelly & Bros., Thos 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Speakman Co 

Vogel Company, Joseph A 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

American Portable House Company 

Armstrong Co., The 

Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Bossert & Sons, Louis 

Circle A Products Corporation 

Mershon & Morley 

Togan-Stiles Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Spencer Lens Co 
PUBLISHERS 

Lonemans, Green & Company 
RADIATOR HANGERS 

Healy-Ruff Company 
REINFORCED STEEL 

Berger Mfg. Co 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G 


American Abrasive Metals Company 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
a” on RY 
Twin City Scenic Co 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Chicago Apparatus Co 
Heil Company, Henry 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
American Scrubbing Equipment Sales 
Company 
SEWAGE DISPOSALS 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
SHOWERS 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Speakman Co. 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Hansen Manufacturing Company 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SCENERY 
aw, Corp., A. P. 
Twin lf a Company 
STAIR TREADS 
Norton adil 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Durabilt Steel Locker as 
Medart Mfg. Co., Frec 
STEEL TENNIS Posts 
Newark Steel Post Company 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
STOOLS, STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Library Bureau 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co 
TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Eelectric Company 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 
National Regulator Company 
THERMOMETERS 
Heil Company, Henry 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co 
veseey PAPER AND FIXTURES 
W. Paper Company 
wae Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Structural Slate Company 
OWELS 


American Airdry Corporation 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

Brown Company 

National Paper Products Co. 

Palmer Co., The 

Robertson Products Co., 
TYPEWRITERS 

Empire Type Foundry 

Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 

Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VACUUM PU 

Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 

Crane Company 
VENTILATORS 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Globe Ventilator Company 

Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 

American Foundry & Furnace Co. 

American Blower Company 

Bayley Mfg. Company 

Buckeye Blower Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Dunham Company, C. A. 

Healy-Ruff ee, 

Nelson Corp., The Herman 

Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 

American Woodworking Machinery Co. 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Bmpire Type Foundry 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 

Newton & Hoit Company, The 

Sheldon & Company, E ‘ 
WARDROBES 

Newton & Holt Company, The 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 

National Vulcanized Fibre Company 

Newton & Hott Company, The 
WATER PURIFIERS 

R. U. V. Company, The 
WEATHERSTRIPS 

Athey Company, The 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 

Austral Window Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
WINDOW SHADES 

Athey Company 

Draper Shade Co., 

Maxwell & Co., 8 

Ordinator Company, Inc. 

Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
WINDOW SHADE HOLDERS 

Allen Shade Holder Co., The 
WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 

Cyclone Fence Co 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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He Got What He Wanted 
The author of a school book is sometimes as 


hard to please as a prima donna. While per- 
sonal pride or a mere whim may actuate the 
latter to make unreasonable demands on her 
manager, the spirit of scientific accuracy on the 
part of educational authors gives publishers 
many a troublesome experience. An instance In 
point was related at the last meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence by Dr. Henry B. 
Dewey of Boston to whom it had been written 
by the editor of a large house. 

This editor said: 

“Professor Blank, who lives way out in the 
west, wanted an Alexander Hamilton for his 
new American History. We got the traditional 
Trumbull portrait representing Hamilton in 
middle age, had “a block made, and submitted 
the proof to Professor Blank. He wrote back 
that Hamilton’s fundamental characteristic was 
youthfulness; therefore, he wanted a young 
Hamilton. We asked him where we could get 
a good picture. He said there was one in a Yale 
monograph. We asked where we could get it, 
and who was the author and publisher. (Mind 
you, each of these questions and answers took 
a week or so to get back and forth.) He re- 
plied that it was a monograph by Culbertson, 
published by the Yale University Press. I went 
up to the Athenaeum, but it was not there; and 
I went to the Boston Public Library and it was 
not there. Finally, I went out to the Harvard 
Library where, not being a student in active 
service, I could not get the book, but was per- 
mitted to look at it. I made a note of the por- 
trait, but it did not say where the original was. 
I therefore wrote to the Yale University Press, 
which referred the letter to Mr. Culbertson, now 
in Washington. He replied that the original 
was in the Yale Art Museum. Thanking him 
for his reply, I wrote to the Yale Art Museum 
to find out if I could secure a copy. They re- 
plied that they had no photographs, but that a 
photographer who used to live across the way 
now had migrated to Hartford for copies. I 
wrote to him and after about a month received 
a photograph from which a satisfactory block 
ras made. The painting was by the same artist, 
Trumbull. The only advantage gained by this 
fussing was the fact that we got the author just 
exactly what he wanted.” 

A Piece of Impudence 

A teacher in the foreign quarter had a pupil 
in her class so unruly that it became necessary 
to write to the child’s father. 

“My Dear Mr. Stankovitch,” the letter began. 

The next day a very stout and very irate 
woman appeared in the classroom flourishing a 
paper. 

“T will teach you to call my husband ‘my 
dear!’” she cried. “Why, he say he ain’t never 
saw you in his life and I believe him, you piece 
of impudence!”—Harper’s Magazine. 

The New Literature 

“IT told my son that he was not giving enough 
attention to the classics,” remarked the con- 
scientious parent. “I reproached him for not 
knowing the difference between the ‘Iliad’ and 
the ‘Odyssey.’ ” 

“Was he properly apologetic?” 

“Not at all. He merely said nobody could 
know everything, and asked me if I knew the 
difference between crystal receptivity and a neu- 
trodyne.”—Washington Star. 

A Man of the World 

In some of the schools there are penny sav- 
ings banks for the children. One Friday after- 
noon a little depositor asked if he might draw 
out 3 cents. He was permitted to do so and 
went off. On Monday morning, seeing him re- 
turn the money, the teacher remarked: “Why, 
Robert, you didn’t spend your 3 cents after all.” 

“O, no,” he replied airily, “but a fellow just 
likes to have a little money on hand over Sat- 
urday and Sunday.” 

“He Was—Till I Hit Him” 

Billy came home from school bearing every 
evidence of having had the worst of a fight. 

“Why, Billy!” exclaimed his mother. “How 
often have I told you to play only with good 
little boys? Good little boys don’t fight.” 

“Well,” said Billy, through his tears, “I 
thought he was a good little boy till I hit him.”— 
Liberty. 
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PRO MAGISTRO 
“A teacher!” you say? He must be a fool, 
To cramp his career, shut up in a school, 
To lose all the fun of playing the game, 
Day in and day out, the treadmill the same! 


His soul must be puny; ambition, a blank; 

His backbone, a wishbone; or else he’s a crank. 
No thoroughbred man would spend all his life 
With children’s perversities always at strife! 


“A teacher,” I answer. “Yes, that is his work 

The lamp of the miner, the spur of the shirk, 
The marshal to action ’gainst foes of our land, 
The moulder of heart, and the trainer of hand. 


“The sponsor of childhood, the wrestler with 
greed, 
The builder of statecraft, the author of creed, 
The yeast of ambition, the waker from sleep, 
The star-guided skipper of ship on the deep.” 
—A. E. Linscott. 


Twe Surprising Fellows 

Your cab driver is likely to surprise you some 
day—that is, if he is at all like either of the 
two that Mr. J. B. Bishop describes in his biog- 
raphy of A. Barton Hepburn. We quote: 

A Columbia professor had an engagement to 
lecture in Meionaon Hall in Boston. He took 
the one o’clock train, due at six, to meet his 
engagement. The train was late, and the pro- 
fessor was nervous lest he keep his audience 
waiting. When the train reached the station he 
rushed out and called a cab. 

“IT want you to drive me to Meionaon Hall as 
quickly as possible,” he directed. 

“All right, sir, step right in,” 
man. 

“Are you sure you know where Meionaon 
Hall is?” inquired the professor anxiously. 

“Know where it is?” exclaimed the driver. 
“Why, my dear sir, it is a most celebrated hall; 
distinguished men from all over the country 
come there to lecture. The name is from the 
Greek, signifying smaller, and it is situated 
within Tremont Temple.” 

“You get in and ride, and I will drive,” re- 
plied the professor admiringly. 


replied the 


Another professor—a member of the faculty 
of Harvard—had an engagement in New York. 
When his train arrived he took a taxicab to his 
hotel. As he was reaching into his pocket for 
the fare he accidentally pulled out a_ pocket 
piece. Seeing his mistake, he said smilingly to 
the cabby: 

“Ha, that would hardly do for a fare, but 
you may be interested to know that that coin 
is more than two thousand years old.” 

“Oh, come off,” replied the fellow incredu- 
lously. “It’s only 1919 now!” 

Who Made More Money? 

Miss Olive M. Jones, the past N. E. A. presi- 
dent tells the following story. 

A superintendent who desired to be very local 
in his arithmetical problems gave a question: 
“Two pushcart dealers bought brooms at twenty- 
five cents a dozen. One sold them at two for a 
quarter, and one sold them for twenty-five cents 
apiece. Which dealer made more money and 
how much?” Not a boy in the class touched 
pencil or paper. Every hand went up instantly. 
A startled superintendent told them that they 

suld not possibly have finished or have worked 
out that problem mentally. The hands _per- 
sisted, and he called on a boy to explain. With 
every face and hand in the class expressing 
agreement, the boy replied: 

“The pushcart man that sold them two for a 
quarter; the other fellow wouldn’t sell any.” 





“Oh, I do hope I haven’t got these sums all 
wrong, father.” 

“No, I hope you’ve got them all right.” 

“Oh, I do hope I haven’t got them all right 
they’ll say you helped me.” 
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Occupy New Plant. The Wilder-Pike Ther- 
mometer Co., manufacturers of the nationally 
famous Wilder “Accurate” Thermometers, have 
removed their Troy, N. Y., plant to a newly 
acquired factory, situated on Green Island 
across the Hudson River. The added space pro- 
vided in the new factory makes it possible for 
the firm to give better service than in the past. 

The move to the larger quarters took place 
as the firm completed the 64th year of its his- 
tory. The first products of the firm were made 
in 1860 at Peterboro, N. H., and the business 
was continued there for 45 years. In 1905 the 
business was purchased from Mr. Charles Wilder 
by W. & L. E. Gurley, and moved to Troy, where 
it has continued to be operated since that time. 
In 1916 the business was sold to 8S. Morris Pike, 
and the name of the firm was changed to the 
Wilder-Pike Company. The ideal of the founder, 
to produce “the best thermometer that can be 
made,” is the present manufacturing slogan of 
the business. 

Adapting School Furniture to Pupils. The 
furniture recently supplied to the new New York 
Institute for the Education of the Blind in New 
York City has been especially treated to reduce 
the possible injury to blind students who might 
collide with table, chair, or other piece of fur- 
niture. All of the chairs and furniture, which 
were manufactured by the Haywood-Wakefield 
Company, have been especially finished and all 
corners and edges have been well rounded and 
sanded down. The furniture included opera 
chairs, library chairs, and miscellaneous cane 
and wood chairs, settees and office chairs. 

TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

Issue New Circular. The Circle A Products 
Corporation of Chicago, Ill., has recently issued 
a descriptive circular concerning its Circle A 
sectional ready-built schools for emergency use 
in congested districts. The school buildings are 
easily and quickly erected through the use of 
finished sections, interlocking joints and other 
features. They are comfortable, well ventilated 
and lighted and in good architectural taste. 

Information concerning these  ready-built 
schools may be obtained by writing the firm at 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Safety in School Stairs and Floors. An in- 
teresting pamphlet illustrating and describing 
methods of stairs, ramps, and floors, safe for 
children and teachers, has been issued by the 
Norton Company of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
under the title of “Norton Floors.” The booklet 
iilustrates and describes typical installation of 
Alundum floor material, and floor and stair 
tiles. Complete information about the size of 
tiles, etc., is given for the use of architects and 
other authorities who are interested in the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of safety. 

Typical school uses whieh are illustrated are 
stairs, ramps, outside stairs, entrances, edges of 
swimming pools, diving boards, library-stack 
stairs, school shop floors, ete. Copies ‘of the 
pamphlet will be sent to school authorities on 
request. 

Metsuco Aids and Suggestions. The Metro- 
politan Supply Company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
has just issued a very complete catalog of 
records, books, and forms for busy progressive 
educators, entitled Catalog No. 11 or “Metsuco 
Aids and Suggestions.” 

One of the leading features of the catalog is 
a detailed description of the new Conductive Ac- 
counting Text by S. H. Goodyear. Among the 
various articles which are listed and illustrated 
are record cards for grade and high schools, such 
as registration, attendance and_ scholarship, 
health, census, application blanks, excuse blanks, 
teachers’ plan books, teachers’ reports, modern 
form and records for boards of education as well 
as appropriate forms for city, county and con- 
solidated school systems, dictionaries, outline 
maps, library accessories, miscellaneous tablets, 
letterheads and envelopes, etc. Several pages 
are devoted to attendance and spelling certifi- 
cates, award pins, and diplomas. School author- 
ities can receive a copy of this catalog upon re- 
quest 

Issues Special Catalog. Albert Pick and Com- 
pany, Chicago, have just issued a special early 
fall bulletin entitled Timely Specials in which 
are listed and illustrated various articles for use 
in school cafeterias, institutional kitchens, and 
dining rooms. The publication will be sent on 
request to any reader. 
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GREGORY HEIGHTS SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORE 





ARCHITECT, RICHARD MARTIN 


IT PAYS TO INSTALL GOOD HEATING MATERIALS 


Because it was carefully designed and skillfully 
installed, the heating system of the Portland, 
Oregon, school pictured above, never inter- 


feres with**100 per cent classroom efficiency.” 


[ts designing included something more than 


plant lavout, to be sure. It took into account 


the choice of suitable boilers and radiators, and 


of dependable piping materials. These are al- 


wavs important factors in planning a schoo 


I I { 


heating system. For even the best steam-fitters 
could not make a leak-proof installation if they 
had to putin inferior valves, fittings and other 
piping materials. A single irregular t hread, for 


instance, could cause much trouble. 


That is why it is sound economy of both school 
hours and maintenance expense, to use Crane 
dependable piping and fixtures in every part 


of a heating or plumbing system. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 


Branches and Sales Offices in One 


Va mai [Exhibit Kooms: ( ago, New Y 


Hundred and Forty-erght Citte 


, Atlantic City, San Francisco and M ntredt 


Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montread 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW Y 2K AN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI, CHINA 
\ 2 AN BI NN] i yN A! N 
> C™® CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS “ = 
- j 
Jp 





Crane Drainage Fitting 











CRANE HEATING MATERIALS INSTALLED BY W.S. FLEMING 
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Have you played your part 


in this movement to protect children? 


Mothers and fathers, men of many of our 
Chambers of Commerce, and public spirited 
citizens in almost every community—all are 
viewing with alarm traffic’s frightful toll of 
death and injury. 


Little lives—snuffed out during the golden 
days of childhood! Little maimed bodies— 
left in the wake ofspeeding cars! Must it be? 


Throughout the land the answer echoes,— 
“It must not be.’ 


Every day the general movement to pro- 
tect children against traffic dangers gains 
momentum. Have You Played Your Part? 
What of yourschoolyards and playgrounds? 
Are they Safety zones—or Danger spots? 


Anchor Post School and Playground Fences 
are daily safeguarding thousands of children. 
Perhaps your schoolyards and playgrounds are 
without this effective protection. If so, why 
not get in touch with the nearest Anchor 
Post representative? He will gladly place the 


full measure of our service at your disposal. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 Church Street New York, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE, MD. EUCLID, OHIO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
509 W. Franklin St. 21500 St. Claire Ave. Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
79 Milk St. Penobscot Bldg. 541 Wood St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS HARTFORD, CONN. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
8 So. Dearborn St. 902 Main St. 300 Coal Exchange Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO MINEOLA, L. I., N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
141 East Fourth St. 167 Jericho Turnpike 604 La Salle Bldg. 


Sales Agents in other cities. 











Anchor Post Fences 
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Good Schools 


Deserve 


Good Time Systems 
-INTERNATIONAL 


HE International Electric Time 

System installed in the new 
Central Junior High School of 
Saginaw, Michigan, well shows the 
beauty of International individual 
units and the excellence of their 
practical arrangement. Master 
Clock, Program Cabinet, Relay 
Cabinet, Thirteen Secondary Clocks 
and electrical equipment assure 
that all phases of this school’s 
schedule will go on with maximum 
efficiency year after year. Revi- 
sions of program are made easily 
and quickly. 


The International Line, produced 
by the oldest and largest manufac- 
turers of Electric Time Systems in 
the world, includes the self-con- 
tained Universal Disc-type Pro- 
gram Clock, which controls with 
equal efficiency the largest and 
most exacting systems, as well as 
the simplest time schedules; a full 


assortment of M aster,4 MES and 


Secondary Clocks, Distribution 
Cabinets and all control equipment. 





Frort and rear of the modern 
Central Junior High School, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 
Architects— 

Cowles & Mutscheller, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


International equipment easily acces- 
sible in the Principal's office — Four 
Circuit Silent Polarized Relay Cabinet 
with Master Relay, Self-Winding “D” 
Master Clock with Mercurial Pendu- 
lum, Universal Program Cabinet and 
Cross Connecting Panel. 





Write for further information 
INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. of New York 
Division’ of 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES - 50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
Office and Service Stations in all Principal Cities of the World 


When in Atlantic City Visit Our 
Permanent Exhibit at 729 Boardwalk. 





INTERNATIONAL 


ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
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This Book Contains Facts and Figures 
That You Should Not Miss 


It will take you but fifteen minutes 
to read it. 

But it will present to you indisputa- 
ble facts about room ventilation that 
you cannot afford to miss. 
Beginning a New Era in School Ven- 
tilation is a digest of the monumen- 
tal and revolutionary findings of the 
New York State Commission on Ven- 
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tilation. In it you will find authen- 
tic, proven information of inealcula- 
ble value and interest — facts so 
clearly set forth and so easily ap- 
plied that you can incorporate them 
in any work you now have in hand. 
If you will write us, we will gladly 
send you a copy. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
IN PRINCIOM 
CITIES 


101 PARK-AVE. NEW-YORK CITY - 








